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I y T R <? D P g T I-S-H. X ’ 

This thesis extends roughly over a period of seven centuries 
(starting from the death of Mahmud of CSiazna to the death of Aurangaeb 
i.e. 421 A.H. to 1118 A.H.) and covers the main currents and cross 
currents in the development of Persian Prose Literature in general and 
Insha Literature in Particular. 

So far the topic has not received the attention it fully deserves. 
When I first started working upon the topic (Inaha-a critical study) 
the word seemed to imply miltifariou* connotations. The term Insha, ee 
explained by lexicographers stretched over a vast field of Literature 
and covered almost all its branches. While the two articles (perhaps 
the only two articles contributed to the topic so far (l))Polnted to 
the technical application of the term, denoting state correspondence. 
The first defined it as " preparation of a document diich is afterwar- 
ds examined by the head of the office and drawn up in its final form 
with or without alteration — (it is also) Spistologrsphy, the art <rf 
drawing up letters and documents ». Thus widening its scope to all 
letters (official, non-official). The second one stressed its import- 
ance by saying that originally it was equivalent of Taraasul. But wheat 
were we to place the bulk of Nathr-i-Khayali which was Included almost 
always in books under the title Insha ? With this unsolved puszle I 
started the work, not actually knowing what 1 was about. In this very 
drawback lay ny advantage. And after the strenous years, nowifeel the 
pleesure of presenting ay endavours in the form of a book. The term 
India has got double indication it denotes the theoretical as well 
as the practical side of the problem. It denotes the Art of Insha, as 
well as the India Literature. The first two chapters have been exclus- 
ively devoted to the first and the rest six chapters to the second. 

The first needs a brief introduction before it is taken up for study. 

On its theoretical aspect it is synomous with the problem of 
style in general especially when applied to emotive prose. 


Notes. (1) snc. of Islam (Under Insha) andO.C.M., May, 1£'27 


II. 

The problem is intelligabla if we take up Inaha Literature first 
ir.s-la Literature consists of poetic prose. The old writers (parar- 
doxically enough ) wrote emotive prose without knowing the fact that 
they were doing so. Living beings cannot live without emotions, 

that was natural enough, but they could not perceive it that 

was horrible no doubt, but unfortunately it was so. This has led 
to the eonfusi on that prevails in the theoxy of style. 

What is style after all ? 

AH Style ”, as defined by Raleigh " is gesture, the gesture 
of the mind and of the soul " (1) Again he says % write, and 
a: -or you have attained to some control over the instrument, you 
write yourself down whether you will or not. There is no vice, 
however unconscious, no virtue, however shy, no touch of meaness 

or of generosity in your character, that will not pass on to the 

in 

paper" (2) This pious Berman of a philosopher believing/the nyster- 
ies of the soul does not lead us any where except that we express 
ourselves whether we care to do so or not. Mr. Read deserves our 
sympathy, rather than our scorn. Hie position is that of a half 
critic and a half psychologist. His conception of prose style is 
too dogmatic, too mathematical to be of any real use. His grouping 
of words i 8 unhealthy and unscientific, the distinction between 
prose and poetry ie much more superflous. * Poetry ia creative 
expression prose ie constructive expression (3)" where does all 
this lead to ? To him this is all an afalr of words. Style has 
been defined by him in negative terms (4) and surely it can lead 
us nowhere. ” Style consists in the order end movement which we 
introduce into our thoughts", says Buffon. 


Notes. (1) Raleigh p. 127. 

(2) Ibid p. 128. 

(3) Read p. X. 

(4) Ibid p. XIII. 



III. 


* All styles are only means of subduing the reader", is another 
solitary remark. 

Out of this Jifigls of terrible oratory the only definition 
acceptable seems to be that of Murry who brings the word in its mean 
ing closer to the word 1 communication 1 . To him the two words commun- 
ication and style are synonymous (1); the one denotes the process 
the other the entity. 

The details of Murry's definition can be accepted but with 
slight modifications. All this requires some explanation. 

Literature can be classified into two viz. Vertical and horiz- 
ontal. lhe first represents the bailc quality of literature and 
determines the way in which we should tiy to approach it. This ver- 
tical division is divided into emotional and soientlflo. To put the 
whole matter in Klcbardlan way we can say, "there are two ways of 
using the language, emotional and scientific". This vertical classi- 
fication 1 8 followed by « horizontal one which consists of groupings 
as regards formal structure. Thus follows the division of prose and 
poetry and the subsequent classifications of drama, fiction, essay, 
correspondences etc. etc. The relation between these two classificaV 
ions should always be kept in mind while judging literature. The 
vetopower (if we are allowed to use this term) rests with the ver- 
tical, because we very often oorae across pieces of literature per- 
fect in technique and very often lacking in the basio quality of 
either the scientific or the emotional. We lebel such pieces as 

r* 

poor. The word style covers both these classifications and suggests 
a theory that can analyse both. 

^ Our term Insha stands for the theory of style when applied to 
emotive literature. This can vaguely be gauged in the early rhymed 
prose (arable) of the Khutbah and its inclusion of artifices at 
later stages under the name llasnu. But the difficulty is that 
Oriental minds did not generally recognize it in a theory well 
worked out and fitted together to form an harmonious whole. The 
Oriental system of Ma'ani, Bay an, and Badi"(the names they give to 
different branches of their Rhetoric = theory of styles applied to 



Notes. (1) So is the case with Abul Fadl see. Appendix. II. 
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had no clause for the preservation of content. The qy*t«“ of logic 
recognised 'ideas' only. Hence the emotions could be appreciated In 
their visible forma only and this meant 'ideas'. Thus, reveries, 
manipulations, drearaa, free association and violent expression of 
emotions were either 'actions' or 'ideas'. The philosophic speculation 
reasoning eto.etc. were 'ideas' (Khayal) so were 'emotions'. The 
difficulty was further aggravated by the defect of the theory of value 


itself. 

The Muslim writers (as their books on Rhetoric would show) 
confused ' ends' with the 'means', communication with value. They thou- 
ght language to be the criterion of value. For this they have a Just- 
ification in the political end economic structure if their soolety. 


But this Justification of the position need not go to the extent of 
Justifying the attitude itself. Due to this confusion language beoame 
all important in emotive prose as well. The formal structure the horl- 
lontal division was stressed to the negligence of the vertioal. 

The scope of emotions was further restricted by the theory of 
style which stressed the reader and neglected the writer, rfiich belie- 
ved in ' collect! viem' to the neglegance of 'individualism'. Imitation 
the off-spring of the curriculum was an other demon. That is why out 
of the literature of seven centuries if we were to make ® anthology 
of emotive prose, it would hardly run to two hundred pages. The emot- 


ive language is there, but emotions are not there. 

The theory of style hastw«t_e*tsly»**** of names 'Insha' vaguely 
meant the application of the theoiy to the Khutbah, Maqamah, reflect- 
ive prose, reveries, manipulations etc. etc. Acre as the terms 'Ua'a- 
ni, B«y an and Bad!' represented the vertical division (emotive and 
scientific). So the theoretic side of Insha is connected on one side 
with the material given in books on the Art of Inaha^and on the other 

aide with our whole system of Ua'ani, Bay® and Bsdi. . 

It is a grave fact that the endavours of classical writers have 

been confined to classifying each branch of literature and making 


such observations ®i<* have no assignable results. They spent most 
of their time in finding Justifications for elementary matters for- 
getting totally that these minor points of difference are not ende 
in themselves. Reality cannot be achieved by bits, one has to be a 



Gestaltesn If one wants to achieve the goal, Classifications are only 
atartlng joints (artificial assumptions) meana for further ends, and 
no critic can afford to indulge in 'byproducts' if he ia at all 
aerioua about his orofession. Moat of the details elaborated in books 
of Me'ani, Hay an and 3edi are irrelevant, because they are not in any 
way connected directly with the major issue— it was expected that the 
system will facilitate writers to achieve perfection of style. Ia the 
old theory of style helpful for writers in this respect ? The answer 
is probably in the negative. The theoiy was not helpful. There are 
certain excellent pieces indeed but taking into account the seven 
centuries the mount of first rate emotive literature is very meagre. 
Had our writers recognised emotions clearly, had their theory of 
style helped them in this respect, there would have been less imitat- 
ors, less masters of a static conception of style. 

After setting aside the scientific literature our purpose becom- 
es two- fold (( 1 ) to determine the value of the prose pieces known aa 
Insba (Literature) (ii) and to determine the relation of comnunioati- 
on with value in each case). 

y Some writers of Insha have Included history in the sotpe of Inaha 
but it has bean included during the periods of deterioration (e.g. 
Aurengzeb period) and what led to misconception was the theory of 
style itself which classed all literature into Matbu and Ha^iu and 
laid stress on the linguistic aspect of style overlooking the basic. 
It may be argued that History works abound in emotions and the exam- 
ples can be cited to some length from Waseaf'e history (2) and also 
from that of Baranl (3) but ay arguments against it arej (1) Hietory 
baa suffered much on its factual side at the hands of such historian, 
who (unfortunately) were llunshi. as well, (ii) and that the emotive 
strain is very rare and occasional and that too never sustained and 
kept alive through out s single voliae. 


Notes. <*> R B*»ghd*dT see. Wethareh p. 

(3) On the death of the king. see. Barani p. 339 sqq. 


VI. 


There is perhaps only one instance where it bee been kept alive 
throughout (i.e. Waoai of Nlmat Khan ill). This book has been includ- 
ed in In aha books and has been dealt with in chapter viii. 

For the ourpose of analysis of individual authors I owe much to 
the authors mentioned in the bibliography. The general outline has 
been borrowed from I. A. Richard's (Principle of Literary Criticism 
and philosophy of Ihetoric). I thought it advisible not to accept his 
"impulses theory". For fear of misunderstanding Richards has given up 
the ordinary language and has tried to become (as the old idiom goes) 
too technical I have given up his round-about way of expression for 
the same. 

The division of Insha literature into periods mcy possibily lead 
some to the conclusion that the writer has laid artificial barriers. 
No such distinction, they sny, ever exists in literature, because 
literature is and has always been organic whole. The distinction ia 
artificial no doubt, but it is in no way a barrier, because it does 
not replace the' organic- whole' view, it rather supports it. The 
division is necessary when we realise that the mere setting of "art- 
ificial frame 11 gives prominence to factors and forces which might 
otherwise have been overlooked. These divisions are only relative and 
are not 'water tight compartments'. In order to remove this doubt, thi 
present writer had freely used the old tact of references and cross- 
references thus making his woxlc a consistent whole. 

The difficulty confronting the present writer waa that no exha- 
ustive history of Persia* Literature has yet been written. There are 
gaps of facts and interpretation, making the work of research schola- 
rs difficult. Thus for a single topic the spade woxlc in such other 
fields also becomes necessaxy which ere only indirectly related to 
the main. Vorecver there are no economic, social and religious hist- 
ories on Persia which mey facilitate scholars in supplying them with 
the raw material. Thus lack of enquiry in different fields of Persian 
literature leads than to much unnecessaxy spade work. The books, 
Browne's literary history of Persia, Sr. Shafaq's literary histoxy, 
Jalal Hamai's book, Levy's short history fciwtoiy , Read's histoxy and 
Story's catalogue are the only Literary histories. 



VII. 

They are helpful for **»gmners but of little practical use for 


advanced studies, because not only all these touch different branches 
of literature briefly but they lack method, presentment, interpretat- 
ion of fecte and criticism. These are anthologies cum biographical 
dictionaries. Browie* s work la out of date and helpful only at some 
points. The change in method and presentment in each volume has made 
it a bit inconveniant (1). Thesa historians (for primarily they are 
hiatoriana) present only half of the show by omitting out of their 
discussions, those writer* who flourished in Indian sub-continent (2) 
thus leaving out unexplored a vast field of Persian literature. The 
whole range of action and interaction of literary social and political 
movements in Khurasan, Traneoxiana and India have gone un-no ticed. Tht 
only compilation on this topic is iUi Akber Shihabi's Rawabit-i-Adabi- 
i-I ran-a-Hind. The book is defective and not free from preoccupations 

and prejudices. An other work Sabk 3ianasi of Bahar (in three volumes) 

A 

required a special mention. The thesis had already bean completed when 

T ^ J ve \ * '. * 2 

L book. Therefore it was thoi^ht necessaiy to mention the relevant mat- 
eriel in Appends*. II. The book is useful for it covers a vast field 
of Peril mi prose (including India boro writers as well) and ia surely 
an advance on Asad's akhundan-i- Pars. It professes to be a hiatoiy 

of Persian prose style but does not go bqyond arranging grammatical 
peculari ties of Persian language at different stages of its develop- 
ment. 

Now let us revert to the Thesis. I have tried to bring out the 
action and interaction of different forces (economic, social, polit- 
ical etc. etc.) on the super-organic along with the contact between 
Iran and Iddia and ita subsequent influence on literature in its 
different branches. This treatment has brought to light certain new 
facts. 

Notes. (1) Bartold (Iran) p ----- 

(2) Throughout the Iheois where the word India is used, it 
denotes the o reparti tioned Sub-continent of India and not 
India as we now know it. 
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( 1 ) Tht ' collective' aspect of rauslim society ae opposed to individual. 
✓<2) T he action of economic forces on the deterioration of Persian 
literature during the Karat School period. 

(3) the link between the religious policy of Shah £bbas, Sultan Salim 
and Akber. 

(4) The chief cause of the downfall of the Delhi Sultanate was oveiv- 
population and defective famine policy. 

(5) Indian writers disliked MUammah during the period of Akbar. 

(6) nThe influence of Khanqahs during the reigns of the successor e of 

Timur. 

(7) The blending of the spiritual and the sexual during the Seljuqs. 
(6) The Ghazi Movement (see Appendix. II. ) and its fer reaching infl- 
uences on the mu slim countries. 

(10) The analysis of the minds of different authors and its influence 
on the development of their styles. 

^(ll) The causes of the popularity of involved prose in India. 

(12) The popularity of Hafiz and Rural 1>* India and its Influence on 
the age of Jahagir and Shsh Jahan. 

(13) The political and social reasons for the Obscure style of Bedil. 
✓ (14) The element of Irony during the reign of Aurangzeb. 

Insha literature (especially its branch, correspondence) is very 
helpful from the point of view of a student of histoxy. The importan- 
ce has only recently been realized. Azod Bilgrami (in his Serw-i-Azed 
was among those who used private correspondence for the biographical 
material of different poets. Muhammad Husain Azad was un other to do 
the same in his Durbar-i-Akbarl, 3hihli's Sh'ir-ul-Ajam refers to the 
importance of Ghar-bsgh and Latifa-i-Fayyadi at one or two points. 

Out of the present day historians Sir Jwdu Nath Sarkar used these 
documents for the Administration of the Mughuls and also for the 
histoiy of Aurangzeb, S.R. Sharma, in bis "a Bibliography of Mughul 
India", has devoted ftill one chapter to this topic, though his list 
does not include all the material yet it is very useAxl and informa- 
tive, X.L. SirivastavQ has also made use of correspondence in his 
two monographs on the kings of Oucjh, Sherwsni traced the whole of 
Mahmud Gawan 1 s biography and his conouests from the Riad-ul-Insha, 



IX. 

I.H. QuraiAi has based much of his information regarding the Delhi 

on 

Sultanate on Tahir Daccani's letters and also^that of Ain-ul-Hulk 
Hahru's correspondence, 1 bn- i -Hasan has also ttied to use letters for 
his information on the administration of the Delhi Sultans, Ishwari 
Pershad has derived his material from Ain-ul-Mulk, Haanid Ahmed has 
pointed out the importance of Brahman* s State correspondence with the 
Rana of Udhepur on behalf of Shah Jahcn, Aurangseb'a letters have 
been used for hie biography as well as the analysis of his age ty 
Najib Ashraf, along the correspondence of Tahir Wahid— -which throws 
fresh light on the histoxy of India. 

3.U. Abdullah's book presents biographical material of the Hindu 
writers derived from their letters, the present writer wonted out 
the biography of Muhammad Hasm Qatil from his Letters, the editor 
of Yadgar (issue 9,10) derived nia information about the lllitracy 
of Sultan Sttijar from the court documents preserved in the Leningrad 
MS, and Bromie derived much of his information from Pari dun Bey's 

JfV 

collection, ttiere 1 b anple material in Insha works the history of In- 
dia and Iran, but as history does not fall within the eeope of our 
thesis therefore this topic need not detain us long. 

A small book (like the present ona) must necessarily be full of 
omiaaions but w* hope this general outline of the subject will help 
to explain its importance in Persian Literature. 


V ahead Quraiahl. 



Chapter 

I HI iV Of 


1 

116 11A . 


giAprER, I. I5ie Art Of Ire* a. 1 

IN SI A) The word Inaha a a explained in the dictionaries does 

not take the readers too far (1). All that we can 


Notes: 


(1) V/U~.(to create )<^>^* - li** 




soy something instinctive 

Jt2>' /«, >> ^ a 

1 ' ' * 1 • s' - - 

• a sentence of which the speaker can neith«r be affirmed nor 
denied i.e. a sentence of which the speaker expresses a desire, 
order or prohibition. y 



. s.O« 


ijil’Lr'-- -'A £*4-* *■ ’ >• O l( Ur wj'Oij' - ■. Z-t ' ' X 

. Lf ^ y^LT /* ’ u* (i > 1 /* ' W y J J» C J * - tU * 1 ( fc) ' 



-y 1 ' tr^-r ■ h 

--• tf/fiT- r L //->w£ji^^V . Ui<., (»>/>J 


The words inserted in brackets are mine 


2 . 


gather from these is that the word Insha has bean derived from 
Nash } or (j^' meaning to create and to originate. It has 
got three technical significances: namely the logical sense, the 
graianatical sense and the sense connected with literature. Ibis 


third sense, as w eff shall note at a later stage, is nearer our 
own conception of the tern which we are out to explain and 
analyse in this thesis. It is vast like the tern "letters" in 
Sngli sh , which includes epietolography, Drama, Poetry, Essays 
eto. etc. (I)./ 


DEFECTS ) 

IVeNA ) 
KITabAT A) 
DABIKI. ) 


The difficulty here arises from the fact that the 
word Insha includes both composition and transcription. 
Similar Is the case of the word 'Kitabat*. These 


occupations, even in Pre-Islamic Arabia, veiy often, were 
combined by one and the same D.reon. me word 'Dabir' of the 
Sasanian period alao embodiea the double significance (l.e. that 
of tranaeriptlon and composition) . < ?o it la difficult at places 
to distinguish Aether a writ** Is an 'author' or only a 
'copyist'. In our own days, both these words (Katlb A llunehl) 
are being used for a callgraphlat (a). The word Dablnp in Iran 

la being used ror a 'school teacher* In Indie thie word fell 

into disuse probably during the Lojfci period C3)> Setting aside 
the co aeon mistake of uaing one word for two different occupation! 


(authorship A the position or a copyist) we can safely revert to 
the word 'Insha' to create (a mental process) and to origin- 


ate (again a mental process) (4). It seems that the technical 
tem of 'Insha' ha. to do something -1th It. original meaning 
of being something creative, something original, something novel 


Koras: 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 


See ' Webatere Raw International Dictionary of ibe 
p*igliah Language* ( second Edition) vol. I. P-J-41P. 

Thi! s application of the word Katlb to the caligraph- 
lfits is real, but of the word Kunabi some peo.de 

hold of ita being metaphorical. . 

The word 'writer* also suffers from the same deiect. 
I do not consider ' trer. script! cn' a menLal . 

because it is so only ln “ -"^all^l 

ion is mainly a 'habit of mind' and a 
instance can be found in 'touch system' (of the 
type writing). 
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IMPLI CATIONS) ° ne ° e lexloo « r aphere (alraady mentioned 

*° KD } in a not#) has divided the term into two i.e, 

INSHA. ) 

a book containing letters or rules and regulations 
for that. To explain it, the lexicographer seems to aesert that 


the te-m means ’Epistolography and principles and guiding rules 


of Epietolography' . Put as we shall see later on the view 
(esoecially its second part) is only partially correct. 

TM^nS-nnn! ^ ow to loolc the matter from an otha* angle 
1 N T KKP RETED ) 

CATALOGUES ) ° f BU,dylng Ub ‘ oataio 8 uea » f different 

European and Indian libraries and also by including 


the contents of all the books known under the title •Insha 1 ) it 
seems to consist of Martbiahaenatfcr. Taiifat (praise of kings), 
Sifat (imaginative fantastic descriptions of cities, gardens etc. 
etc ) llubahatbat (discussion) Khutabat (Prefaces of books), Ikh- 
titamiyat (concluding notes), Maktubat (all varieties of letters 

A* 

t, Mufewadat, Ikhwaniyat, Shuqqahjat), Maktubat-i-Shahi (royal 

< 

correspondence including Tawqiat (and all its vari ties, Far amin, 
Manshurat, Nishanat, Ahkam, Arn^bilah, Parwanchah etc. etc.) San ads 
(deeds) Tamaasukat. Nikahnamaa, Araid (applications) Taqariz, 

Mu ah ad at (treaties), Maoamat (which is nothing but mubah^that 


Khutabat and llunazarat) , Munazart (or Mubahathat, as already 

inserted), Naql (short nnmecdotes like those in Uuliston, and 

Baharistan), Kitabah-i-I wan, Alwah-i-marqad, Khutabat (sermon) and 

rules and regulations for good writing (prcse writing). 

THE ART OF ) This brings us to the conclusion that the 

IN SI? A A THE ) 

INSHA LITERAHJRR. ) word Ineha has got two meaning I. it is applied 

to certain rules and regulations, used for the production of good 

prose pieces, the scope of the subject matter of Which, is to be 

date mined by the above mentioned list of topics; II. The total 

result of the apolication or these rules results in the production 

of a kind of literature, the nature of which we are now attempting 

to fix. Of these two, the theoretical and the practical aspects 

of the problem, I shall call the first as the Art of Inaha and 

the second as Inaha Literature to evade confusion. 

WHAT INSHA ) Taking the second one first (Insha Literature), it • 
LITERATURE ) 

IS NOT. ) is very difficult to set an exact line of demarcation 
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between the 'kind of' literature grouped (by the anciente) under 
the title Insha and the reet of Persian prose literature, because 
the history of the development of this branch of literature (Insha 
Literature) has undeigone many changes with in che seven centuries 
covered by this thesis. All that we can do is to depict what Insha 
Literature is not. We shall begin with entities reckoned in the 
Kast as "Anti I aha"; for by doing justice to the characteristics 
of this, we ought to arrive at certain negative conclusions of 
fundamental importance. Vo characteristic of 'Anti insha Lit- 
erature can posaibily be a peculiarity of 'Insha Literature'. It 
cannot be of the essence of Insha. Mot until we have discovered 
what Insha is not, shall we attempt by seeking its essence in 
universally accepted types to discover what it it. Mien in those 
types we have found comnon characteristics not to oe found in 
Insha Literature we shall have discovered ita distinguishing 
charsets*, Suraly it it not Theology, Jurisprudence, History, 
Philosophy, Travels, Memoirs, Topography, and Qtography. It does 
not even consist in 'tot©' of all the 9ur‘istic literature. It does 
not comprise ft* cyclopaedias, tlhlss, Politics, Mathematics, 
Aatronony, Natural History, Medicine, Farriery, Falconry, Alcheay, 
Cabaliatica, (books on) paintings, Arcnl tecture , Dictionaries, 
Gramas r, Prosody, Callgraphy, (Collection of) proverbs, Anthology 
and Colsctsnca. When we analyse all these branches of 'crafts- 
manship', we come to the conclusion thst all of them (anthologies 
we shall hava to exclude) belong to the category usually known 
as 'sciences'. The science "must give s consists account and an 
orderly, well arranged account of ita subject keeping the facta 
in view, and never running off into mere speculation" ( 1 ). 

Noteas (1) Tchener.( A Primer of Psychology) Chapta . I. p. 2. 

italics afs mine)-. 



INST A LITERATT7RS) So Intha Literature is not 'science 1 . Its’ 

UTTOATTOE^ 52 j * ah J* cUmAtt * r not *o be treated in any way, 
as scientific. It is to be dealt with ss emotional. Iberefore 

the scope of Inaha Literature should be determined on these lines 
only, and we should avoid (or at least we should try to do so) 
all that does not strictly form a part of this branch of Literat- 
ure, and all that haa so far (especially by the Indian writers 
after Aurangzeb) gone wrongly under this heading (Ineaa Literat- 
ure), merely because it could not form a part of any other branch 
of Literature. I have excluded from it the Sanadat and other 
'dry ae dust' 'fill in the blanks' sort of literature. 3ut the 
topic will include nearly all the diplomatic correspondence and 
much of private correspondence which is for the most part emotion- 
al in character. These documents, however, will not be judged as 
historical documents. Their value will only be essertained ae 
emotional prose pieces. The attitude that exists in these prose 
pieces is emotional.*' To discus a such s literature as either 
Hi story or Biography would be to foxget its basis altogether. 

Inaha Literature supnliea historical material no douot, it suppl- 
ies even the historical data, but to stress this elonent would be 
as if we were using Shakespere'a plays not as plays but ae docu- 
ments of sociological import. The absurdity of such an approach 
needs no coanent. v/ 


THE ART OP) y So far we have been looking into the matter only 
INSTA. ) 


with a scanty information collected from catalogues 
and dictionaries and from the contents of manuscript copies sold 
and circulated under the title Inaha. Now we shall havs to look 
into the matter rrom its sociological end historical aspects. But 
it will in no way induce any remark about the 'his toilcsl value' 
of either the Inaha Literature of the Art of Inaha. All that we 
shall be doing would be to asseverate the position of Inaha as a 
'craft' (Art of Insha). We shall trace the histoiy of such words 
as Insha, Munshi, Dabir, Babirl, Katib, Eitabat, Tarasaul, 
Dawatdari, Diwan-i-Inaha, T)i wan- i- Tara ssul, and the Di wan- i-Ri sa- 
lat. 


Thus by fixing the technical meaning of these words in the 
old administrative as well literary order, we hope to grasp the 
spirit of the problem. After discovering the connecting links 
between Insha Literature and the Art or Insha we shall pass on 
to the second major aspect e.g. What is the nature of the Art 
of Insha ? How far this Art helps us in fixing the scope of Insha 
Literature? What were the general principles for Insha ? How far 
the Art of Insha was a source of advancement and how far an 
obstacle to the general out-put of Insha Literature ?\/ 


) 


Dabir (Dipi-ber) is a compound word, where 


SASANI AN 

STATE ) 

CORHESPONDENCE ) in Dipi means a sign, a line or an art and bar 

THE TECHNICAL ) a possessor (of writing) (1). This throws 
TEJMS OP DABIKI.) 

enough light on the fact that the position of 
a copyist and that of an author in Pre-Ialamic Iran was origin- 
ally one. But as a technical term (2) used officially in the 
Sasanian State Organisation, it was equivalent to 

Notes! (1) Iran-nameh of 'Abbas Mahrin (Ms) vol. 4,5. 

(2) Dabir i (English Tr. of the words is mine). 

•>< ( Accountant) 

^ 

)f-J'y>;'V Ci>u- 

If*! 1 - 1 fcA*** * 

» ■* u 

•d s • 


(ZrLMl jL.Uk ) 

J ' | f W* • - > AJ I- «_» ^ J ^ 1 CJ AS? ^ C-a >/ •* J 






, , , 

^ ■s r '*±fiS , s. . */r> 

a v 

•• uf-r-Sg'-C' J <£^.- titi&JCj 

**•& t** • cr^Vwpi- u. . ot» 

, 0J>4 ^> crA r’ • ~ v -t* <>• 

), v />.««> ‘--s'*** ‘I' ' '■ 

v -t ca ' 

(painter) J-u-,V-V - ^ (Nothing ia clear from this Rubal-Tr.) 

-«*-T 

(s +*%**+.**£.) 
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the modem term Secretary as well. Prom an ordinary scribe (clerk) 
in modem terminology) to a section head and from a section head 
to a minister the term seems to have been freely applied. Ihus 
Christinson' s (1) use of the terms Dabhiran or Dabiran probably 
includes all the officers from the ministers of the state down 
to a P.A. and a clerk. But whether this Orientalist applies the 
term Dabiran to a specific branch of Sasanian Secretariat (The 
staff of the correspondence office) or he uses it for the whole 
of the clerical staff in the Secretariat we are not sure. Rawlin- 
aon (2) * an other eminent scholar, comments 


Notes: continued. . . 


C^'oT / i ' ' ' ’ * ^ 1 /*»> 

'-C*' 

dj ' ' r ** ^ - A> u / y s* * G* i ^ ^ u , 

>✓<-' . x-. ^ 0 ^ yiv. \, y , . «,.u 

^ 4 V r ’ H'-'- 

^ •>, - 

. r 1 (T«y^ ) /-_>s ' 1 ^ > r.''* !» 

/ s , , r 

- iJ ^>J/y « 1 

(a^u-vr^i J 


• / • 


All these interpretations should stand authority to their 
meaning of a Uunshl and Muhasib for the contemporaiy period of 
the lexicographer only and the conjectures freely made as to 
the origin of the word are nothing but "lame attempts" at 
reconciliation. 


Footnotes of this page :- 

(1) Iran ba'ahd-i-Sasanimi (Urdu. Tr.) p.173. 

(2) Rawlinaon. (The seventh Great Oriental Monarchy). 
Chapter, xxviii. p.642. 
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in the following words, "...Grand officials corresponding more 
nearly to the Ministers of a Modran Soverign, were the Vzourk 
'h-ramanotar' or Grand keeper of the Royal Orders who held the 
post now known as that of Grand Wazir, the Doaroat Arlata or chie 
of the Scribes of Iran, a sort of chancellor; the Hazarepat d«r<^ 
AEiatfi or chiliarch of the Gate of Iran, a principal minister, 
the H a m? r$ker a chief cashier or Pay master and Kholrdean 
or Secretary of Council a sort of Privy council clerk, a registra: 
This makes the position sufficiently dear that the word 
Dabir was a general term applied to both the clerks of different 
departments and also as a prefix to the designation of dirfermt 
officers of these departments. 


Row we shall try to find out the Persian form of these 
phrases which have been taken by Kawlineon from "the Arminian 
writers of 6th and ?th centuries". Sasanian Secretariat consisted 
of about 9 departments, -fte incharg. of all these department, was 
Uahight Dabir and he had his assistant 'Dabir ba<&*. Under these 
two person, other head, of the departs**. were, Dad Dabir (Head 
or secretary of the High Court), Sh.hr.mar Dabir (Munispal revenue 


head) Ganj gmar dabir (Treasury head), Akhur g mar Dabir (Royal 
Stable Dept. Head) and g tish gmar Dabir (Spiritual Tables Dept. 
Head). Similarly military departments had their heads (1). a* 
Royal Court (Darbar) had D.birs who knew foreign language, in 
addition and read before the king the correspondence received 
from other courts (2). Whether thee, last mantioned 

Rot... (1) Wa to. of information contained in this 

SWJ'sSapi&StsacS 
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Dabirs were directly under the King or had any connection 
with the above mentioned departments is not known. Probably they 
were under the supervision of Dabir Ha^h but had to present them- 
selves at the Royal court and not in the Secretariat. 

If we are allowed to conjecture a while and link up the gap 
existing between the above mentioned information and facta cont- 
ained below (next paragraph) we oust say that Dabir badh had a 
separate department, and was at the same time assistant to Mahlaht 
dabir and in this capacity the head of all the other departments. 
Iftt whole of the office work was carried on, we can safely conjec- 
ture, by the dabirs (clerka) under the guidance of their section 
ir. head* but the royal correspondence and also Farmans and 
letters to men and officers residing out side the secretariat 
building, was most probably carried on by the Dabir badh through 
hia om department, which had, (and we can safely guess that it 
had) keeping in view the vastness of Sasanlan aspire and its 
relations with other countries, a huge staff. 

Now, to resume the thread of historical facts, we find that 
Dabir badh was to draTt the Royal orders. His department was to 
copy it out. One of these copies was kept in the royal diary (1), 
another was given over for record to the Khazin&dar (Record keeper 
or perhaps treasurer but not the chief treasurer) and the original 
draft was sent for scrutiny to the office concerned (2). The 
department concerned after making the necessary changes, used to 
send it back ( to the dabirbadh* s office). The Dabir badh again 
corrected it (in his own hand ? ) and sent it to the person for 
whom it was originally drafted. 

Hotes: (1) It was probably Ask Udar the Persian equivalent of 

the 'Abbasid Muar^J (Arabic) vide Ref. (llafatihul'ulum) 
Khwarizmi, p.82. 

(9) All these copies had to bear the royal seal, the size 
and ah ape of which differed with the nature of ihe 
document. 
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v/ 

Tbe name of the Secretariat, as pointed out ty Imam llawardi 
( 38 1-450/99 1-- 1058 ) was Diwan, which according to hie information 


(probably oral) was the name either given by Klara (Anushirwan) 
to hi a accountants for their resemblance to mao men (Diwana) or 
a name given to them (by whom, he does not tell this), due to 
their affinity with the 'Devil* in their patience and capacity 
for wo xic (1). These derivations are probably incorrect. Ihe root 
Dipl can take different forms; it can take the form 'dip vat' (or 
dipivar -Dabir) Dip i van, and probably also Dipit var (Daftar). 

Dipl means impression (Naqsh) or line or polishing ( B wall etc, 
Htc - ' an,J Eatib of the post Islamic period, it denotes both 
the aspects a.g. hand writing and authorship. But here we race an 
other difficulty i Whether the word Diwan stand* for a person or a 
placo ? That is, whether it Is a 'noun of agency' (Ism Fail) or 
an 'adverb of place* (Ism-i-Zarf-i-makan) ? This difficulty can 
not be solved through the Orawnar of the Pahlwi language. Because 
out or the four forms that a root can take, when it la to be 
changed to an 'advert) of place' of Dipi two foims are possible, 

Dipi (dan) and Dipi (Stan) (2), and if it is to change into a 'noun 
of agency' (3) it can be Dipi (pat) and Dipi (pan) (4). Now which 
or the f<rma Dipi Pan or Dipi dan la the real Diwan we can not say 
lor Cerlnlx# * 11 me V dipidsn or it may oc Dipipan (6). 


Sotssi (1) 


Kawerdi. (A1 .fekam'us Sulteniyya Urdu, Tr. ) 

Chapter, xviii. p. 315. ’ ’ 

? th n !L D l?S lrlsl ® or MOl.tan in aoden P.i^lan. 
^ (Daatur-i-Pahlwl) pp. 86-37 4 of. p.66. 

J*/ Han of modren Persian. 

(5) In English language such a difficulty can never arise 

in M noun of 8 *aa adverb of place 
5 interdependent. But in Pahlwi, Persian ana 
ATaoic they are. 
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It has been admitted even by tne Arab authors that the 
administrative system of the Iranians was the most perrect they 
ever come across. We lenow, for definite, from the authorities 
cited above that the word Dabir was used for persons and regist- 
ers were called "Aslcudar" therefore the word Diwan was applied 
to the Departments of the state organisation. The word Diwan 
could be used for all the-se but an administration that ventures 
to be perfect has to give a separate name to each of its items. 
More over I oo not find any historical data pointing to the 

contrary'. Therefore I conduce that 'Diwan' was applied to the 
a apartment. 

5Sw I SSuH.j Sa8anlBn » l«ca. at 

Qadisyya and Nahewand, ana tne death of the 
last Irani mi monarch ended in tne subjugation of Persia. This 
was followed oy Iranian reel stances at dif ferent quarters and 


covers the whole of the century that followed the Arab conquest, 
me Pensions lost their game practically in 31 A.H. (651-52 A.D. 
the date of death of Yaxdgird) re editing in Arab domination and 
latsr on in Arab nils. The -Arabs in Pre-Islsmic times had m«y 
a Laiife in Yam®, Syria and Hira (1). But ths name of (only) one 


'Adi bin Zaid has come down to ue (2). 

Notes’ (1) Zubaid Ahmed (^dabul £rab) p.236. 
(2) Ibid and also Jurji Zaid&n. 



Arab poets of old speak of Himyari Katibe (1), who were 
available in the whole of Arabia* Those who drafted and trans- 
cribed letters for other people were called Katibe (2). The 
popularity of this method of professional letter writers, rests 
chiefly on the fact that the Arab Chiefs used to get their letters 
and trade transaction documents, written by the Katibs, as they 
‘he tiaelve® did not know how to write dom. Ibis was so but it 
does not prove that Badwin states had a regular state department 
(3). -fie idea of a regular state con eapondence department was 
not know* even to the early Mu sal man 3 . 


iSffif £n*S orj " A ' B ° ng the “W 1 ™ -dina aaventaen are 
WJ ^ Z ‘ > atated to hava keen Katibs". ilia holy prophet 

had arranged about forty Katibs for the transoriptlon of the 
Quran and th<yr wei-e called tha Katioe of Wahi. "Tha.. same own 
war# also employee for writing various latters (transcription or 
drafting. (4)) sent by the prophet to prominent men in Arabia, 
inviting them to embrace Islam ( 6 )". 

°A™” X TO HSl ) Und#r th * Orthodox Call P h 'Un-w (A.H. 13 to 

A.H. 24) we find Katib an offica holdar (i.e. 
employe*) of the any. a tranaletor also accompanied him ( 6 ). This 

ie perhaps tha first inetance of an Arab state having a scholar 
in the any. 


SS£SSia9*K53ff't 

a misprint. Kufl script la a «2nK pr I ba ^ 

script was celled Muenadi (see Thn i rfc!?* Pt 
(Urdu. Tr.) P.64,66. ) 1 * VOl.IU. 

{ (V\ ^ ba f d *& med - P- 237. 

1 > v » i - »• 

as Hilai Hijri. at of the trenalator 

(4) Thep phrase in the brackets is mine. 
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The position of the Katibs of Wahi (we can safely guess) might 
have vanished after the Holy Prophet, but the necessity of state 
correspondence was sufficient to keep the scribes employed at 
the court for official correspondence. What was the name of the 
department? We do not know because it was in no way a well defined 
and well organised state department (1) up to the rise of the 
Umayyids. 

r 

During the Caliphate of Abu Bakr (A.H. 11 to 13 A.H.)Utfaman 
Bin 1 affan and Zaid bin 'Jhabit used to drart official correspon- 
dence. Similarly unaer 'Umar the Great Zaid bin Thablt and 
Abdullah bin Khalaf (8) also used to discharge the duties of 
letter drafters. But the regular establishment got its birth many 
years after the introduction, by ‘Umar, of the Pahlwi word Diwar* 
in Arabia. It was 'Umar who, according to ShiDli, systematiied 
the whole administrative machinery of the Arabs. Mawardi informs 
us that either Khalid bin Walid or Hurmuzan suggested the 
establishment of a *Diwan' to the caliph (3). The first inter- 
pretation of the word 'Diwan*, y/ 


Notes: (1) 1. H. Quraishi (The Adm. of the Delhi Sultanate) p.36 
(2) (3rd. C. A.D. )Masudi/ in his Al Tambih o wal Ishraf 
(Urdu. Tr.) gives a list of 16 Katibs and out of them 
Juhaim and Zubair were the soribea of Zakat and Sada- 
qat, 1 Ala bin 'Uqbah the scribe of 'deeds' and other 
trade documents, Huai f ah the estimawer of the revenue 
of Hajaz; Mu'aliqib used to Keep the records of the 
booty, Zaid bin Thabit the draft* of royal letter#, 
he was also expecteu to translate letters received 
from different govt; Hadalah and Khalid bin Saad were 
to officiate others when the need arose (pp. 123-124) . 
It appears that even during this early period the 
Arabs had a vague idea of distribution of labour thourfi 
we we find instances (see ibid. p. 125) where these 

divisions of wo iic were never fully followed. 

(3) Mawardi (Al Al)k*nul Sultaniyya) (Urdu Tr.) p.316-317 
and also Browne Vol. I. (Urdu Tr. ) p. 374 says, on the 
authority of (Al Fakhari) that it wae an Iranian 
Marzuban who suggested it to 'Umar. The date of their 
action, given by Mawardi as 10 A.H. is obviously wrong 
because 'Umar became caliph in 13 A.H.j the battle of 
Syria soon took place in this ve*y year. According to 
Balazurl as referred to by the editor of Mawarol* 
original arable texts the establishment of the 'diwan' 
dates from the year 20 A.H. I bn Khaldun gives the date 
as MUharram 10 A.H. (see. p.106) 
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aa introduced by 'Umar through the verbal (not documentary) 
exposition of the man who suggested him the establishment of this 
system, was either the "Registers of Military Accounts Department" 

(1) or the Military Accounts Department itself or most probably 
both. I bn- at-Tiqtiqa (alive in 702 A.H.) is of the view that it 
was the accounts regi star which was called a Diwan (2). Mawardi 
(5thc. A.H.) holds both (3) end he being two centuries nearer the 
event we can rely upon his opinion. Najib Aehraf (4) relying on 
a vague passage from Qaloashandi (9th C.A.H. writer) argues that 

Hadrat 'Umai established the two departments under the namest 

* * 

Diwan ul Inaha and Diwan ul Jalah. But thla viaw ia not aupportad 
by any authority before and after Qalqaehandi. Th# tarn Diwan, aa 
such, waa not know to early mualamana (5). 


Koteai (1) ibdur Raaaaq (in hia Nijam ul Mu lk Tuai) p.637 a«ya 
that tha Diwan ul Jund of tha SaJJuqa waa called 
'Diwan under 'Umar. Shibli alao hold* tha aa ma (A1 
Paruq part. II. p.93). But Shibli at an other place 

SSk&F'JV'Vt' if' 


(2) Ibn at Tiqtiqa (Brgliata Tr. Whitting) pp. 79-81. Ha 
further seys 'Umar died berore the completion of this 

(3) Mawardi (Urdu. Tr. ) p. 315 ll®* (for Diwan aa 
department) and p.318 line 1 (for Diwan aa a ragiatar). 
Comoar. it with tha original (Egypt edition) p. 175 line 
2 and again p.176 laet line and also Urdu Tr. p.320 
line 9 and tha original page 178 line 10th. 

(4) Najib Aahraf (Muqadama-i-Ruqa 1 at-i-' Alamgir) ' lh * 

paasaga concerned con also be tranalated other wiee, 
for 0 can either qualify* (i*WUW.or. orivs.MV.lI 

pareonally think that it qualifiaa... The trana- 

lation would run thuei AU these latter a, 


pareonally think that it qualifiaa... raa trana- 

latlon would run thuai All these letter*, contrary to 
the Diwan ul Jaish are oonoerned with the Diwan ul Inah 


UJU l/inuu ui ucuBH - , . - - _ 

Diwen ul Jaish wee e department established for the 
first time by 'Umar. 

(5) V.V. Bar to Id in bis Musalman Culture (English Tr.) 
p.33 doss not seem to be clear about the position or 
affairs While consenting on Persian influer^e during 
the Caliphate of 'Umar he considers the word Diwan 
eouivalent to secretariats and Account# office fc. 
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'Diwan' during this period does not seea to represent a 
complicated system of governmental offices, unlike the Sasanlans 
ehere In It stood as a general term for' all the separate state 
departments'. But here the word came in as a term for financial 
problems of the 'Arabian Qovemment, the resources of which were 
for the most part based on military expeditions. The whole of 
the Arabian system of finance centred round the nucleus of the 
amgr and included both the items of Income and expenditure (1), 
*kich has in recent times been divided into the Finance departm- 
ent, Revenue dept, Treasuiy, Accounts, and Military Accounts. 

But at that time when life was so simple and amy expeditions 
the main source of income, no complicated system was to be 
expected. Diwan was the department dealing with all the heads of 
income and expenditure. The script of the department was at cart- 
aln places Greek and at other places Pahlwl (2), It was only in 
the 7th c. A.D. that the Arabic replaced these languages. Tbs 
Accounts clerks were called Katlba. The scribes of correspondence 
were also called Katlba but thgy were always arable knowing con- 
fidents of the stats, because the medium of letter writing was 
arable. 


ITotsst (1) It included the p ays of the aray and also state 

annuity to every Arab, free or a client even women 
and children received the amount. See. Mawardi. 
Chapter. XVIII. and also-Hell (Arab civilisation) 
English Tr. p.45. 

(2) From the very beginning the conquerors (Arabs) were 
utterly unable to take the administration of the 
conquered countries into their om hands. They had 
therefore no option but to have the administration 

to their highly cultured subjects willingly or 

unwillingly even Omer (Umar) had to adopt the 
Byzantine financial eyatam for the benefit of the 
■islim exchequer. In the divan6 (Diwans) (Board of 
Accounts) established by Omar in conquared countries 
the natives — Christians and Persians — kept books in 

their 0 ¥n languages Greek and Pars In. Only in 

Medina were the accounts kept in Arabic, but even 
there according to foreign system; and this was qy 
no means difficult for a once commercial community, 
familiar with book keeping, such as the Arabs were. 
Hell (Qiglish Tr. By Knuds Bakhsh) p.45,46. 
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UMAYYTDSx 


KATTBjDIWAN UL KHATAMt ) 
DIWAN-i-RASAlL, DIVAN; ) 


This 


ay stem or office adminisV- 


Di wAN-i-rtASAlL, DIVAN; ) ration, prevalent at the centre, was 
MU? AST BIN & the i 

KATI3S. ) current in the provinces aa well. Umayyld 

state was the first mu slim secular state under which the govern- 
mental machineiy of different departments underwent a change. 
Prior to Umgyyida under the Orthodox Caliphs there’ were no hard 


and fast rules for taxing counsel from any specific person, but 


now that the secular element had come and had taken its hold, the 


position of a Kitab, the knower of secrets was bound to take 


prominence. This office was of greet honour. It was filled during 


this period by 


who had the simple title of Katib and it was 


"under Abul 'Abbas that the title of Vasir was first enployed' 


This counsellor was the chief drafts: of state documents, and 


the head of that office. 'Ubaid bin 'Aua si Ghasani and Sarjun Din 


Mansur ar Rumi under Mu'awyyah and Zanal bin Khushani and Sarjun 
Nasrani under Yasid were roughly speaking, minietSAS with limited 
powers. 'They were the pillors of the state'*-- as Maaudi the 
father of history calls them. In order to facilitate communicat- 


ions betwesn othsr countries, toe Amila and the central govemmant 
at Damascus, Mu'awiyah (the first Ummayyid ruler) aat up acorres- 
pondence bureau under the title Diwsn ul Khatam (The board of the 
signet) (2), or the 'despatching registry • (3) . Its function was 
that there should be m office with 'civil' servants in it(4). 


Whan an official memorandum came from the Caliph (5)with 


instructisn, the 


randum was brought to this office, "a true 


copy of which 


Noteas (1) VasCxdl (Attsabih wal Ishraf. Urdu.Tr.) p. 161 *169. 

For a complete list of Katiba unaar the Umayyida and 
AbbSsids see. pn. 137,206,224,2*5,230,231,232,234, 

A 242 of the same. 

(2) Von Kramer pp. 193*94, I.H. Quraishi. p.37. 

(3) Ibn at Tiqtr-i-qa (English Tr.) p.104. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) "from the Caliph* does not mean that the memorandum 
was drafted by the Caliph, all that it means ia that 
it was sent in his name to the office concerned. 
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m&<3t f It wag then pierced by a thread end sealed with wax. It 
was finally sealed with the seal of the officer- in- charge of 
that office". It is dear from the above account that the draft- 
ing of royal orders was still the business of some one else and 
the functions of copying, making ante rise in a dispatch register 
and dispatching it over, was the duty of the department and the 
officer inchaxge. This office was considered to be one of the 
n:o el important offices and had a continoua tradition to the 
middle of the 'Abbaaid dynasty — after that it was abolished (1). 
Parallel to this densrtmimt, Von Veremer, while discussing the 
reign of the successors of ‘Abdul Malik, tells us of the exi st- 
ance of en other department, under the title Diwan-i-Rasall' (j>). 
There were four department! in all, he says (4) the Diwan ul 
Kharq), 'which was in the nature or the department of finance"; 
the Diw« ul Khatam, the Diwan ul Ratal 1, "where all government 
conrauni cations were drawn up"; and Dlwan-ul-Mustaghallah (Board 
of revenue), "^iere all the different taxes were received, 
registered and calculated "(3) . The distinction between the 
'dispatch office' and the office tor I ft drafting, throwa light on 

Noten (1) I bn- at Tiqtiqa (Big Tr.) p.104. 

(2) Von K rawer pp. 204,205 * 206. 

(3) Aslan Jai raj purl (Tarlkh ul Umat vol. 3. pp. 539-40) 

divides the Departments into three D&ft&r-i-FewJ , 
Daftar-i-Ineha and Daftar-i-Kharaj . I do not rind any 
any such division between Daftar-i-Fawj and Daftan-i- 
KharaJ in the books at ay disposal and also the title 
'Defter' and the word 'Inaha' as technical terms seem 
to me of a later date. al. ; ) 

(4) Ve may add an other to hi a list Diwan-i-3arid estab- 
lished by Mu'awyah and was reorganised by Abdul Malik 
and Valid, dome time before the Abbaaids it fell into 
dlsuao but was restarted by Harun (Abbasid). 

see. O.C.M. (Now. Feb, 1948) p.7 and alao. Jurji Zaidan 
( Tamadun-i-Ialam. Urdu Tr.) p.243. 
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the effort of Arabs towards the adoption of a perfect system. 

The word Diwan where as it was in the beginning an equivalent 
to the' Military Accounts list', or 'Military Accounts Department* , 
now retained the two format 'Military Accounts list (1)' and 


'the general term for eveiy department'. The in-charge of 
Diwn-ur-Rasail (Katib) was called under the 'Aboaeide the 'Watir' 


(2) and under the Umayyids his position (as told before) was that 
of arainister with Hod ted powers and the general supervision over 
all the other departments and even of his own department was 
directly under the King (i.e. the Caliph) (3). It would not be 
out of place to mention the division of the duties of the Katibs 
(scribes) during this period. Up to the reign of 'Uthman and All 
(orthodox caliphs) there was only one Katib who used to perform 
all the duties (of a drafter of lettera(4), the clerk of ndlitaiy 
Accounts Dept, and the Aocountant). At times two sudi Katibs 
were employed one was to draw letters and the other to keep the 
accounts. During the Umayyid period the staif increased, and now 
could be divided into five groups e.g. 1. Letter daftai* 2. Scribe 
of the KharaJ 3. Military Accounts clerk 4. clerk of the police 
dept. and 5. Scribe of the Qa<Ja. (5). Roughly speaking we can 
divide them into two MuhaaiMn and the Katibs of document*. 


Not.ai (1) Wellhauaen (The Ard) Kingdom and ita rail. Oxg.Tr.) 
p.49? calls It" the Military Pension list". 

(2) Maa'udl (Urdu Tr.) p.226. 

(3) Ibn-i-Khaldun (Urdu Tr. ) tells us that the Diwan 
(Finmiee * Accounts) oanm under the Wazirs supervision 
during die Ahhaeidsisee. p.107 Vol.2.) 

(4) Important letter were drafted during the reign of 
•Umar by 'Uthman and similar was the aaee wilh other 
two caliphs whose special letters were drafted by 
their own kinsmen. 


(5) Jurji Zaidan. Vol. I. p.260 
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AB3ASID PERIOD) In Military and civil administration the 
WAZIR, KATIB. ) 

Caliphate, now attained its fullest development 1) . 
But is very difficult to give m a curate account of The administ- 
rative machinery at a given reign, "in as much as different rulers 
frequently made capricious ch«rgea(2)". The Katib of the Umayyid 
period became the Wazir and state departments came under his direc 
control (3). The families of Barmak, Sahl and Bakht held along the 

post of Wasarat, the headship of the finance department the 

thixd pillar of the empire (4). Wow it was not necessary that 
the Waair should himself draft the letters and other correspond- 
ence and clerical work of importance. We find along with the 
•Waair* the names of certain (5) Katibs (Secretaries) as well. 
During Hadi ' s Caliphate, ‘Ubaid Ullah was a Katib under Rabi', 
the Waair (6)* Again under ttms Caliph Manun, Padi bin Sahl was not 
followed by my waair (with unlimited powers). His chief scribes 
were known as Katibs and none of them was given the title of waair 
by the Caliph v 


Notesi (3) The Dmayyids (always) felt insulted at the idea of a 
Katib (scribe) called a 'Waair* (an assistant of the 
Caliph) Mamidl p. 224-25. It is only during the 
•Abbasids that the principle e or the ainistiy were 
elaborated and its regulations established, for before 
that time neither were its principles settled nor its 
regulations fixed, nay, each single monarch had hie 
followers and enonrage and when anything oc cured he 
sought a advice ‘from ths intelligent and men of sound 
common sense, each one of whom In that case performed 
the functions of s minister. But when the 'Abuasids 
ruled, the regulations of the ministry were fixed and 
the (sinister was called qy that name. Before that time 
he was called a secretary or a counsellor. (Ibn Tiqtaqa 
p. 146) Hence forth these Wasirs were seperated from 
that of Katibs a we should not treat them as Katibs. 
They drafted important state documeuts no doubt but 
they were admin etrative heads now. W# find separate 
persons under them, known as Katibs. see Masudi. p.231. 

(1) Hell (Arab Civilisation) p.72. 

(2) Von Kremer. p. 236. 

(4) I bn- i- Khaldun. Vol. II. p.107. 

(5) I have translated here the word Katib as 'Secretary' 
for avoiding vagueness. In fact an ordinary cleric and 
also chief clerk, both were known as Katibs. 

(6) Masudl. p. 231. 



that is why some of the historians have not mentioned his Katiba 
as wazirs (1) (though they enjoyed the limited powers or a wazir 
(2)). Thus the post of the wazir though vaxying in importance 
under different rulers, was indeed powerful enou#i to convey the 
impression to the public that the real weilder of power was 
this office and not the Caliph how ever much in iheoiy the 
foxmer might have beai x-eaponeible to the crown (3)'* in practice 
the wazir usually was the head of the entire machinery of govern- 
ment, "the central finance was hi6 immediate concern but he was 
also responsible for the other offices at the headquarter a( 4) *. 

COHKBSPONDKNCB) The dramatic incident of the foundation of 
DEPARTMENT AT ) 

BAGDAD. ) Bagdad has much to do with our subject. "In God's 


name — and His la the Praise. The earth is God's. He comes to 
inherit it whom so ever he wills of His servants, and the issue 
is to the righteoueneaa", with these worda 'The 'Abbaeld Caliph 
A1 Manaur laid the first brick of the city of A1 Man sura (Bagdad) 
with his own hand. Then he said "bulldJ i 1 1 ! " Tha work bsgsx in 
the year 145 A.H. and finished in 146 A.H. (5). It was circular in 
form. The four gates of the city opened on to the central place, 
which had the palace, the Mosques and the official buildings (6) 
(of) Diwans. Bartold while comnenting on these saya that they 


were seven In number* "1. The Divan (Diwan) of the seal, that is, 
governmental offices which dealt with the papers memt for royal 
assent (7); 2. Divan of diplomatic documents; 


Hotesi (1) Masudi. p. 243-44. 

(2) Ibid, (some of the historians do mention these Katibs 
as waziTB, even though these wazirs did not have the 
title from «iy Caliph). For the distinction existing 
between the wasir with limited powers and the tfazir 
with unlimited powers see Mawardi. Chapter. II. d. 42. 
Hell. p.73. r 

I.H. Quraishi p. 80. 

Ibn-i-Tiqtiqa. d. 156, Muir. 457. 

It was also a diapatcheiy. 

For the division of the departments during the roign 
of A1 Mutawakil. see. Von Kremer. pp. 236-37. 
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3. Divm (W) of the guard; 4. Divan of the troops 9 5. Divan of the 
state revenues; 6. Divan of public expenditure; 7. Divan of store 

(1)". This division of the department of income and expenditure, 
into separate branches, makes it clear that the machinery was 
stepping towards perfection. The intellegentsia of Iran and the 
Turkish slaves surrounded the Caliphs. The government was developed 
on Sasanlai lines. The division into departments changed with evezy 
Caliph but the general line of division was the same throughout 
and was later on copied by Buwayhids, Tahirido, Samanids, Ghazna- 
wide and even the Seljuqs. 

DIWAN A DAFTSR, ) Die first marked distinction between the two 
DIWAN-AT TAWQj, ) 

DIWAN UR RASAIL. )Pahlwi words 'Diwan' and 'Daftar', we come across 
before the end of the 4th C. KhawariznrL (2) (d. 380 A.H.) who uses 
the word 'diwan* (3) for a department and dafter tor a register. 

His list of main 'Abbasi Dawawin Ibi Diwan ul KhiraJ (4) Diwan ul 

Kbam, Diwan ul JaiA, Diwan ul Barid, Diwan ul Ma 1 wan nafaqat, 

* 

Diwan ul Diya and Diwan ur Rasall. Tbs Diwan ul Barid had 
previously been stopped by the Sarly 'Aboasid Calphis but it was 
restored during the reign of Uahdi (5). It has already been 
mentioned that the Diwan ul Khatam had been stopped till this 
time. Its duties were handed over to the Diwan ut Tawqi 


Notssi (1) Bartold p.43. (for the list of p aye of these departments 
see. Bartold. p. 44-45, and also Jurji Zaidan. p. 158-59 

(2) HI. fUU nan* was ill Abdullah JMiid. bln Abmed bin Yusuf 
Al Khawarizmi. al Katlb the author of Mafatihul 'ulum. 

(3) Khawarizmi p.57. 

(4) Whether the word Diwan-i-Wizarat (during the early 

Abbasida)Ta separate department or not we do not know. 
The compiler of the Kc. of Islam says that during this 
period the word Diwai also meant the government of the 
oaliph. lfez (p.70) mentions the existence of an office 
as Diwan ul Fad. (The office of breaking seals) the 
Wazirs board which received all the correspondence 
from outside. The translator comments on the obscure 
passage thus (p.80). "(At first the department might 
have been under the Caliph) Later when the Wazir took 
charge of correspondence office Diwan ul Fad became 
the wazir' s cabinet, with his secretary (Katib) in- 
charge there of No other explanation suggests 

itself". 

(5) O.C.II. (?) Nov. Feb. 1948. p.8. 


We need not go into the detail e of how the machinery worked, 
except the correspondence department. We shall also avoid 
mentioning the changes that came in these departments ( 1 ), mention- 

j 

ing only those effecting the Diwan ur Ha sail. *ihe correspondence 
department was called Diwen ur Resail (2) The word Diwan now meant, 
the Accounts Departments (4). The buildings of the departments (5), 
the Register (6) f the government (?) a single department, or a 
sub-office of a department (8); where as a daftar meant only a 
Register Mawardi 'e (d. 450 A.H.) predecessor Xhawarimi (d.380 A.H.; 
is more clear whan he usee the word •defter* for a •register* and 
•diwan* for a department or a sub- office. 

One thing is certain, that when ever thg literary persona 
of' Abbasid period use the word 'diwen 1 with a prefix e.g. Diwan 
ul Insha, Diwen-i-Barid act, it stands for a department or a 
sub-office (9) but when used alone it stands for the 'Accounts 
departments' ( 10 ). 


Notest- (1) Von Kremer quotes Qudama giving a list of departments 
during his own period which are 10 in number. See Von 
Kremer. p. 237. See also Jurjl Zaidan Vol I. p. 117 
and po. 160-70 and again pp. 220-266, and I bn Khaldun 
(Vol. IX) pp. 106-151. and Mawardi *s book. 

(2) Khawarismi. p.53. Amir Ali p. 414. 

(4) I bn -i -Khaldun p. 107. 

s’ ^ 

(5) Ltban ( Tam adun-i- Arab. Urdu Tr. Sfcred Ali Balgrami) 
Appondex p.10. 

(6) Mawardi. p.338(e.g. Diwan-i-Nahiya and Diwan-i-Baitul 
mal) 

(8) Jur.1i Zaidan. Vol.I. p.252. 

(10) Ibn Khaldun. Vol. II, p. 107. 

(9) Jurji Zaidan classifies them under the heads Revenue, 
Arqy, Qada, Barid and Insha. (see. p.llB) under Diwan 
ul Jund farmy) were Diw«i ul Aaatil, Diwen ul Thaghur 
ett.eto. Mawardi clasaifiea all the departments under 
the following four heeds e.g. the departments of A rqy, 
of provincial oroblems, for the appointments of gover- 
nors etc., and of revenue and expenditure, see.p. 321. 

(7) -toe. of I slew (under Diwan). 





THE WKDS--5AHIB, ) Similarly the word Sahib when 

DI WAN-i- HAS AIL $ \ 

DIWAN UR I.A3AIL| )uaed as a prefix meant a head of the 

DIWAS-i-RASAIL-o-MUKATABAT. ) 

department; Sahib-i-Diwan me wit, 
th» head of the fiscal departments (1), which was during the 
Abbaaid period the Waxir. Like wise Sahib-o-Shurt, S«hib-i-Barid 

• * * i i 

etc. etc. Sahib haa al*> been used during this period in the 
% • 

8 an se of Waiir (2). The relations between other departmen ta and 

i • - I ) 

the Diw*» ur Rasail or ’DiwaTHb-Raaail, or Diwwi-i- Ratal 1 o( as 

Ibn-i-£hA dun would like to have it) wae most probably that it 

■ a* - ,M rt v ^ . 

was the connecting link between Diwan t£ Tawqi and other denart- 

menta. All the letters sent outside the Secretariat were drafted 

t 

in the Bi wan- i~Ra sail (4). The Eatib (incharge of the department 
and deputy to the Waxir (3) under the Abbaaida was "an 


Notess (1) (The Umayyad of Andlua had a haad with this title.) 
see. Ibn-i-KhaLdun. Vol. II. p.107. 

(2) In the 4th C.A.H, the Waxir was called Sahib, the 

first man to hold the title was Abul Qaaim b. AbiaL 
Hasan 'Ibad bin al 'Abbaa the Waxir of lluyyad ud 
tiawlah of the Boweyh cfyneety. See Jurj Zaidan. Vol I. 
p.154. . 

(3) Infra. ^ 

(4) Khawrixrai while discussing the technical terms of 

Diwai ul Tnsha says in a definite and clear w^r that 
the terms of other Dawawin (deptt) are included 

in the terminology of the niwan-uj-lnah*. ftia cannot 
be interpreted in any other way except the one suggests 
ed above, see. p.72. 




important post (1)", who used draft official documents himself 
and made his own signatures i le end and under it he put the 
royal seal. After few years Caliphs themselves started signing 
the documents and the Katibs (secretaries) made only their init- 


ials. Later on when the officials especially the wasir came into 


power and the Caliphs honoured them, the position of a Katib 
suffered a loss in prestige, eid their signatures were not thought 
necessazy (2). At time the Caliph himself signed the correspond- 
ence but this happened only when the Caliph was all powerful (3). 
The wasirs, usually made pithy comments on 'applications'. The 
duty of drafting the Taraseul had been given by the caliphs to 
the wasirs but these wazirs did not usually (Jurji Z&idan uses 
the wo rd 'never', but I find that certain wasirs drarted important 
state correspondence themselves) draft letters in their hand 
but it was done by their secretaries (Katibs). Ya^iya Baruaci 
tht first wasir to start this. He wrote himself orders and commen- 
ts on officials paptrs (5) which were elaborated into order# and 
instructions py his office. The Tawqi was at times the oral 

instructions of the Caliph, which was noted down in pithy and 

r 

forceful l«gu*e,. by the waslr in hi. own atyl*. Jaf.r-itn-i-Y.hy. 
1. famous for hi. Tawqiat(6) (7). 


No t«ai (1) ll.wardl does not even unUon th. .jdaMm eofaiich 
a dlw®, probably dua to the fact that ha wholly and 
solaly devoted himeelf to tha administrative aapact 
of tha fiscal probl. as. 

(2) I bn- 1- Khaldun. Vol. II. p.109 and also Khawarluni. 

(3) Ibid. 

(4) (i) Thay ware also called Katlb-us-Sirr.JurJi Zaidan. 

Vol. I. p. 261. (ii) The chief secretary bad the 
title of Katib-us-Sirr (private secretary) 
aicy. of Ilia (under Katib). 

(5) Juqji Zaidan Vol. I. pp. 260-261. 

(6) I bn Khaldun. Val. II. p.110 

(7) Diwan ul Tawqi meant the department of the state 
deepatchry. Vhilt tawql^ meant the instructions i.e. 
the official notes (made either on the applications or 
any other note written for drafting a document, aich 
Tawaci'at during tha Murals in India were Utown as 
Rama-o-iaharat). Regarding tha duties of Diwan ut 
TawqlMe* tells us that it also received petitions 
adraaaad to tha King. (p.7S). 



INSHAi ) It is interesting to note that during this 

ROUGH DRAFT.) 

period 'Insha' meant a rough drafting(2) and Tahilr 


meant the fair copy (1) and it was after the Ghaznavi period that 
the correspondence department was known as 'Diwm U1 Insha* . The 
importance of this department was not fully realized as a part 
of the administrative machinery. That is why Khwarizmi in his 
section on Dawawin gives it the last place. Mawardi omitts it 
altogether. Under the Gamawids too the importance of this depart- 
ment was never admitted. So it is not out of place to say that 
the department came into imoortaice after the Gaznwids.^ 

, j 

PERIOD AFTER ) The detailed account of the Diwan ur Rasail 
THE ABRASIDS.) 

under the dynasties that paid nominal allegiance 
lv TAHRIDS . to the Caliphate at Bagdad is not possible because 
the information at our disposal is very meagre. We can conjecture 
that the Tab rid a (beginning in 320 A.D.2SS-A.H. ) who omitted the 
customaly mention of the Caliph's name from the Friday sermon 
and thou#* professing allegiance to the Caliphs^ were practically 
Independent, had the administrative system of the 'Abbasids copied 
at their court. But we are not sure whether they had a Diwan ur 
Rasail or not, though they hed diplomatic relations with the court 
at Bagdad. So the account that follows will be more or less a 
history of persons, much less of the department. Gurdizi (3). 
mentions the name of one I small Dabir who woiked under Abdullah 
bin Tahir. As is clear from the word Dabir, he must have been the 
Katib ( Secretary) . This reference, also makes ua believe that In 
and around Khurasan the word Dabir was more popular th« the word 


Katib. v . 

2. SAFFAKIPS i In this part of the nualla world Tahrids were 
followed by the Saffarlds (b. 872 A.H.) who for thirty years 


a. qtiiMrrnsi stretched th.ix/.s*sy over a great p*rt of Persia. They 
were dispossessed by the Saoamids in the year 874 A.D.(-381A.H.) 



:i 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


l.e. a protocol. 

Gurdlsi (Zaynul Akhbar) . p.3. 

He wrote his Tarikh-i-Bokhsra (Arabic) in 332 A. H. 
sumnary translation(Persian) appeared in 574 A. H. 
lfuqd. Zafar b. *Umar. The reff. are to this Tr. 
Schefers edition. 


its 
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Diwan-i-Amidul Mu lk and the m**i-i-Sahib-i-Muyya<J-- , what 
does this signify? Narim leaves the question unsettled. Tripa^l 
sumari zee the passage ihust The chief departmental heads in the 
days of the Samanids were Mustaufl (W), Mushrif, Sahib-i-Shurt, 
SAib Htfjib, niwan-i-Mamlikeh-i-Khas (kamluka), Diwan-i-Awqaf , 
Diwan-i-Mahtasa (i) b, Diwan-i-Qada. (and the Diwan-i-Wizarat. ) 

(4) . He reads Di wan- i- Sahib Uuyyid, as Diwan-l-HaJib Uuyyid (Then 
what don s lluyyid mean? He does not tell us. ) .Diwm-i-Amidul Mu lk 

(5) he leaves out altogaUier. Which one of these is the Diwan ul 


Ard and 

e 


Hot..: (1) It is el.ar from thl. that the Wasir had a asperate 

(2) Dlwan.Na*ia says that Diwan-i-Ard 1. omitted from the 
list. p. 130 (foot notee). 

(3) Narahakhi p. 24. (ed. Sohefer) 

(4) Tripathi chap. V. p.210. 

Z' 

(5) Was it Amid ul Hulk Kinderithe eminent Katib and Wazir 
of Suit* Tughral the Saljuq? But he was not even born 
in the year of the establishment of these buildings. 
Other people holding this title were Amid ud Dawla, 

Abu Talib Mohd. b.Huslaaa (Dyalmite court) Aahrsfud Din 
'Andd ud Dawla (485 A.H.) (Malik Shah), see. pp. 82-83 
and 91-92 of Khwand Mir (Dastur ul wusara, for Uuyyid 
aa jl title we find Uuyyid ud Din Abu Abdullah b.Mohd 
b/AllCasab alive 590 A.H.). Hia aon Uuyyid ud Din Mot)d 
A1 quasi aeon temporary of Tusi; Uuyyid uc Dawla b.Hukun 
ud Dawla Daylmi: Uuyyid ^ Din Marsuban Munshi (Sajora 
court ) \ Uuyyid ul Uulk b. Nizam ul MulkTuse Muyyaa' o f 
Sammi period, there were two Abul Uuyyid a; both were 
poets. Abul Uuyyid Kownaqi Bukhari and.Abul Uuyyid 
al Balakhi (see ’Awfi' Vol. II. p.26) Awfi under the 
poets of the Seljuc periods after Uu^ti, mentions 
Muyyidud Din Alnasafl (a poet of later saljuq period) 
and mdcee the following Rlyat-i-Laf*zi (word, play)_ 

C »3slc . f /.> X’. Vrr iWwV.X . . P 7 <- 

which shows that this word was being used for the arny. 
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which one the Diwan-i-Rlealat, we do not know (4) , thougi we can say 
wixh confidence that the wo id Muyyid was some how connected with the 
army. The Diwan-i-Risalat ( correspondence department) was the essent- 
ial part of the governmental machinery said nearly all the warirs rose 
from this very department and were expe cted to be'men of the 'pen' 

(3)— Bales! is an example. His Tawaqiat, though no more extent, had> * 
been a popular book of ‘good style 1 among those who wanted td aoquire 
a style. Historians also mention the names of Abdullah Katib and 
Iskafi (of Tfishapur) as the persons who took the charge of Diwan-i- 
Risalat one after the other (1) 

4. GHAZNAWIBS EttWAN-i-RI SALAT; ) ' Saraanids were followed ty the 

DABIR-i-KHAS, MUNSJI-i-HADRAT) 

AND DIWAN-ul-INSFTA. * )Gho*nawids. Their kingdom being a • • 

depenoency of Bukhara in its earlier days, was administered as a part 
of the Barnaul empire. “Sultan Mrijmud adopted and continued the system 
of administration which was already In opeiation, without making any 
appreciable alterations, or improvements in it (2)“. As the kingdom 
of Ghaxna was yet in tbs making the constitution was neither so el»- 
borats nor aatailed as that of the Caliphs at Bagdad. But we nstd not 
go into the details of that. It has excellently be«i done ty the 
eminent scholar Nazim in hia monograph on Mahmud of Ghazna. The work- 
ing of the Diwaiv-i-Riaalat too should not detain ua long, because it 
was practically the same as under the Caliphs at Bagdad. All that bbs: 
need be mentioned is that “the chief duty of the Sahib-i-Diwan-i- 
Ri salat was to write the Bui tana letters to the CtliphV foreign prin- 
ces local governors and other state design! tari es. Important corres- 
pondence was dictated by the Sultan (or the Vasir (5JJ himself, but 
in ordinary matters he gave oral instructions to the Head of corres- 
pondence department (not to the Wazir?) who communicated them to the 
officers concerned (6)". 

Ho tea* (1) This took place in the year 343 A.H. 

(2) Nazim p. 130. 

(3) Once during the Ghaznawids the appointment of a minister 
was rejected on the ground of his inability to writs well, 
see. Tripathi. p. 170. 

(4) During this’period it was also among the duties of Katib 
to recite ,th'e contents of letters received from any court, 
see. Kaikaurs* s (Qabua Kama) pp. 154, 155, & 15o. 

(5) Nazim does not mention this. 

(6) Nezim p. 143. 


More over, fonnerly the documents of the Barld were opened and 
read by the Diw«-i-Wi urat, it was now done by the Dlwan-i-Rlsal] 
(or Sa^ib-i-Diwan-i-Riealat) — Sahib-l-Dlwan-l-Ris&lat was also 
called the Dabir-i-Khas, onthe Munshi-i-Hadrat (1). Two members o: 
this department acted as Sultan's private secretaries and dealt 
with his private correspondence. Sach one of them was styled 
Katib-i-Khaa (2) There was no hard and fast rule for drafting a 
firraai by any specific person. Ve have instances where the wazire 
themselves drafted letters (3). The duty of drafting depended 
mostly on the importance of the document. 

SALJUQli ) tinder the Saljuqe, we find a Diwan ur Risail 

DIWAN UL INSHA, ) 

DIWAN UR R A3 AIL, ) or Diwan ul Insha (5) or the Diwan- i-Tughra (4), 

DlWAN-i-TUGHRAi ) ' 

which waa divided into two sections, each with a separata head 

) j f 

«.g. the Diwan ur Rasail-i- Farsi and the Diwan- i-Raeail-i-Arabi 

(6). The name Diwen-ul-Inaha waa first adiptad by the Fatami 
Caliphs for thair Dlwan-ur-Raaail(7) and its use in India and 
Iran shows Isfcyption influence. In fact sometime after the Ghazna- 
wid rule India cams under the total influence of Sgypt (8) regard- 
ing Its administrative system. India had free trade relations wit* 
Rgypt during the time of Muhd IVighluq (9). And as a rasult tha 
word Dawatdari for Taraasul cam# Into common use in India (10) 
during the Sultanate of Delhi. It was here in India that tne 

j 

Di wan- i- Resell was know as Diwan- ul- In she because immediately 


after Mahmud a separate department for religion waa established 
under the name of Di wan- i-Ri salat. 

the famous Munshls(ll) during this period Shams- i- 


MUN5&S) Among the famous Munshls(ll) during this period Sham 
Dabir, Amir Khuaraw, Ximil Mu lk Mahru (India) Bahai Bagdad! and 


Muntajib ud Din (Iran) should be mentioned. 


frig li 

(2) Ibid. p.33. , 

(3) Sheas ul Ma 1 all's wazir Abul Abbas Gfcanarai drafted a 
Firman, see Hi tarn ul Mu lk (Syosat Kama)’ p. 58. More 
over Nizam ul* Hulk's letters have also came down to us. 
fibdur Haszao (Nizam ul Walk Tusl) p. 63,69. 

(4) Ibid, p.636. 

(5) Set. Bahe ud Din *sgdadi. p.146. 

(6) Ibid. o.54(foot note)(7)Mex. p.77. (8)Naj ib Ashraf.p.13 

(9) Ashraf p.lll. (10). Sajib Aahraf. p.13. 

(11) I have mentioned here the names of those court empoiy- 
ees who wrote documents in Peraimi. Arabic In aha writers 
have been omitted altogether. 



a ho at of Munshis, among whom worth mentioning are Rashid-ud-Din 

Fadlullah, Mu* in-i-Zamchi (873 A.H. ) Mahmud-i-Uawan (d.880 A.H.) 
s^ir. ' 

/ o. All Al Kashin Shihab-ud-Din Marwarid, Khwana Mir (alive in 

926 A.H.) and Hakim Yusuf 1 (940 A.H.) 

IHSBA AS A ) But we should not forget one thing here, The 
OWIEHAL TOai.) 

word Iuaha had acquired a general meaning up to 

this time, anu was being freely used by scholars and savin ts, no 

only for Royal letters and correspondence Out also Tor letters 

personal and non- diplomatic. It had s much wide is*>licatdan too. 

It was now being used for ell prose pieces that were emotional in 

character. Evaxy stylist in emotional prose could be called a 

Mundii (1) and his writings the Inshs Literature. Having this 

definition in view we eesily add to the above list , the namei 

of Sa'sdi, Qadi Hamid— ud-Din end Sharf ud Din Munyarl. 

Si} As afore-said, the history of the development 
WE DEVELOPMENT) 

OF INSHA. ) of 'Insha* has undergone two or (to be more 
ao urate) three changes during the seven centuries under review. 
Before the 4th C.A.H. no clear cut classification (regarding 
attitudes) of both Arabic snd Pahlwi literature la possible, 
tee anas the vaguenese of their terminology Includes elements of 
confusion. Hot to say of the types of literature (emotive or 
scientific) it also had vagueness in its ende and means. Trans- 
cription (means) and composition (end) were only vaguely conceived 
and therefore these languages had no separate vocitoulaxy for the 
two. The Dabir or the Katib what ever he wrote or said waa 
literature. Arabia had oratory and Persia its correspondence 
iaportMBt, When the Uo amm in to aloe a contest with on. m 
another, prose literature got two types of developed’ brandies. 

At fSmt the 

Notes. (1) There was no University diploi 
one tfio completed the courses 
teachers for the governmental 
this epithet to his name. 


for a munshi , every 
usually prescribed by 
post, could easily add 
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necessity s of •progressive attitude* among the Arabs paved the 
way for Iranian dominance in scientific investigation. This was 
one aspect of prose literature. Kingship and hero-worship was 
another aspect. Matter of fact type of prose was the staring point 
during th. Callphat. of 'Umar and th. climax In Arabic lit.rature 
was under Marwan the Umayyad when • flowery' style brought the 
emotional aspect to the fore front. But it was vaguely realised 
up to the 9th century and was till then interpreted in terms of 
vocabulary , simile and metaphor and not in terms of their action 
and interaction* In the 4th C.A.H. the meaning of the word 'Insha' 
to originate or to create something new i.e. as s creation it was 
recognized in 'rough drafting*. During the Gj&znawl period it came 

to represent the correspondence Department, which had hitherto 

> 

been called 'Diwan ur Ratal 1 or Diwan-i-Risalat, and the men emp- 
loyed by the department, previously known as Katlbs ware also 
called 'Munahis*. Where as in the literature of the Saljuq period 
apart from ite technical sense, which remained the same throi^h 
out this period. Inaha and Munshaat were used in their^technicel 
sense (1). More over the Kstibs (i.e. Dabirs and Munahis) were 
transcribers, Uuhaaibe (2), drafters of forme, drafters of letters, 
n * technical sense, too was nontechnical, because 'creation' and 
•newness' has nothing to do with transcription, auditing and draft- 
ing of 'forms' (typical stats documents like Sen nds etc. •to.). This 
vagueness necsssiated revision. So the second change in the 9th 
C.A.H. by the 'eminent scholar' and the great administrator Mahmud 

e 

of a wan. His division of prosa pieces into two groups is a land 
mark in the annals of Persian prose style. "His woik was the 
ordering of what in most minds was disordered". S 


T'Otesi (1) Any composition (proas or poetry) 

clted that there were two types of Katibs, 
Katib-i-Hisab and the Kuttab-i-Raeail. Both were called 
munahis. In the 9th c. A.H. they were called Munshian-i- 
Diwan and Munahis respectively. 
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What Inaha literature is? Hi a anwwer to this was: It is Khutal 
ar.d r.ssail. To explain he said, Khutbah is aproee piece which 
eitner consists of Yaqiniyyat (convincing us intellectually) of 
relates axioms ( ^ ^ )( facts generally recognized to be true) 
or quotes such presorts es which are not facts, but are taken to be 
facta ( or it may consist or all the three. The major 

point about such a pro se piece is that it should either persuade 
the reader (or listener) or to impress (Tarftdb) him, or should 
be both aimrltaneously. Now to explain Riealah, it is a prose 
piece the aim of which is not to supply inrormation like sciences 
and which has a necessary quality other than a Khutbah (1). Thus 
'Oration' and 'poetic prose' ar* Insha Literature. The mind in both 
these categories runs in to speculation because actuality is not 
the necessary achievement of emotion. For an emotional attitude, 
fallacy and logic are one and the same thing. Historical data if 
it is at- all to be there, it is to have its place only as a 
'hapjy extra pleasure'. Gawan did not feel the necessity of saying 
that letters could be un- emotional. But letters could be unemotio- 
nal. There is a small number of su* letters with Gawan' s contem- 
poraries, especially Jani— whose prose with all its poetic garb 
of vocabulary is dull, drab and lifeless. Gawan probably thought, 
that the words taken up from the usual emotional context always 
create emotional attitude in the reader. But it is not correct. 

An emotional experience has, it is true, to fall back on words 
taker, from emotional context but the existence of emotional 
language is never a proof that the author has actually experienced 
(mentally) a certain event himself. If ha himself has not felt it 
(emotionally), he can only appeal to the 'stock conventional 
attitudes', whidi are less active in m intelligent reader, in 
such cases no emotional response from a true reader is possible, 
rhe words remain static and the reader unmoved. 


Notes: (1) Mahmud Gawan (Manazir-ul-Insha.MS) fol. 3b. 
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Gawana contemporary Z am chi (aa the contents of his Inaha 
hook reveal) is an other example who also seems u> hold the view 
of In8ha literature aa emotional proee. But unfortunately Yusufi, 
hia succeaaor seems to be following the same old nat.(l). Inspite 
of all this Gawans views had tne day. Hia definition was later 
on closely followed by the writers of early Mughal period (Akhbar, 
Jahangir and Shah Johan) whose 'Inaha books* contain the same 
contents as he had laid doan. But during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
when the vocational elements predominated, the distinction with- 
ered awqy . And we find in the Insha Literature of the second rate 
writers of that period, office forms, deeds, typical court docum- 
ents and even the Sforaq. 

MUtfSHIS. ) But, it should in no way be considered that after the 
Ghaznawida the Diwan-ul -Insha did not remain a state department 
in the centuries that follow-on the other hand the years that 
now came needed a better organised department of this type. The 
SaTJuq period had witnessed the importance of a poet and a Katib, 
the Ilkhani period had realised the necessity of historian and a 
Munahi. After this the position of a Munahi sank low. He was com- 
pelled to woifc hard for the state but was not amply rewarded^/ 

D awl at 9*ah*s remarks on the situation, quoted in chapter VJ. stand 
a testimony to it. Mahmud Gawan*a attempt at the classification 
of a munahi shows that the whole blame of deterioration rested on 
the shoulders of the scribes themselves. But this position did not 
last long* and a ataue-Munshi again came to prominence. The Mughuls 
in India had a perfeot state department of correspondence (2) and 
a huge staff of scholars was employed to woxlc as Munahis there in. 
The 'war of nerves* that was under taka by Akbar (India) ,jtt>dull ah 
Khm Uzbek ( Tran aoxi ana) , Abbas II (Persia), and Saleem (Turky) and 
their successors resulted in the complete victoxy of, if not the 
kings themselves at least their Scribes. Abdullah Khan Uzbek feared 

KdtesrTl) He in his (Badnl-ul-Inehe.VS. ) divide? the Art of Insha 
(by which he means Insha Literature) in to only two 
sections eg. Tauql at (royal order Firmans at*. «to. )and 
Muhawarat(i.e.Murafa r at Ruqa'atA Murasalat)(p. 2a). These 
are not the only sections of Insha Literature. 

(2) For the details of the administrative machinery under 
the llughMls, see Sarkar(Mughal administration) . I bn-i- 
JJa8«n(eentral structure) . TripathK some aspects) ; sammis- 
ariat( Firmans). and Abul Psdli^in-i-Akbari). 


AMul Fadl* ■ pen rather thm Akbar. g*ord (1). In fact court 

petronag. gave birth to great atyliat. of Peraiao language. 

Abdul Fa<Jl, Jiyira Raoadni, Tughra Maahhadl, Jalala Tabatabai, 

Munir Lahawri, Brahman, and Salih Kamboh in India and Tahir Wahid 

* • 

and Zshir Tafrlahi in Iren wen gnat munshie. They were great 
Ineha writers becaufe the age in which Ihey lived was rich in 
emotions. State correspondence was the result of and also a slave 
to the emotional outbursts of the kings end their courtiers. Yet 
there were other writers of poetic prose who were not the employ- 
ees of the correspondence department of the monarch or any Amir. 

r 


y 

* 


Zuhurl in the Deccan, Paldl end Abel Path Gilani, Bedll and NImal 
Khen-i-Ali at Delhi ait good exnples (2). 

COURTS ) The necessity for good writers arose from a materlal- 

* ) 

THS PROSE) 1 Stic out look. This was further nscessiated by a erase 
STYLS. ) 

for good style when Caliphate stepped further from the 

position of s theoocrecy to that of monarchy. 

^OHCS ON TOB ) The nature of the correspondence department 
ART OP IK SKA ) 

TOR5E STA0S3. ) detei mined the mature of the Art of Ineha. Books 
were written on the subject from ths angle of s utilitarian with 
I. s rigid conception of hie livelihood. In the first place the 
interest was biographical Mtaudi mentions seven book* under the 
title •Akhbar ul Vusara wal Kuttob* f written before the year 320 


A.H. (3) . these books, as thsir name and ths material drawn from 


these by this eminent historian would sugtfsst, ware historical 



(i.e. m. biographical) works. £Ihe next step wae tale n by 'Arabic 


writing people' simultaneously, dating from the days of the last 
Itasyyid ruler Vsrwan, 

No test (1) (Nigeria tfifii- Par 8) Azad 'under Abul Fadl). 

(2) Those ll un shis who woiked in the corns apondence depart- 
ment but have left no 'Inaha Literatuxw' have been 
omitted from the list, For example Warawini of the 
Seljuq period and ‘Abdullah Wa$$af of the Ilkhani perio< 
have not been mentioned. The 'tales' of the first and 
the 'history' of the second will be mentioned at their 
proper place, only so far as thsy influenced the Insha 
literature of other munshie. 

(3) llatfodi pp. 231,232,243,244. 
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*tooae Katib, Abdul paoid was the first to record the problems 
of a Katlb. His letter (as quoted by Ibn-l-rhaldunf ( 1) )givea a 
detailed lie t of how a Katib should behave, ^at sciences he shou- 
ld learn for his profession and how he should have a oonuol and 
mastxy over the Arabian language and liter ature. "Learn verses by 
heart" he wrote for his comrades, "and memorize the Ayyam ul Arab, 
the history of ^jam, the tabes, the Sirat and hisab ( calcuations) ? 
He fixed the scope of the books on this art and for centuries the 
books in Arabic were written on these lines. Blind limitation was 
the fault. Duregrd b. 31 ana once a aid for such an attituaei "I am of 
Qhasiyya; If she ba in error then I will err; And if Ghasiyya be 
guided right, I go right with her". 

I bn Qutayba (88 A.H. 276 A.D.)'s Adabul Katib was written on these 
very lines. It contains vooabulexy for vegitablea, animals names, 
adjectives, aatronony, astrology, the species of horses their 
colours etc. etc. (2). It also has got "stylistic. .. .orthography 
and orthoepy"(3). Wa have a large number of such 'guides' in Ara- 
bic. For a list of such woxks the Encyclopaedia of Islam (under 
Ineha) should be consulted. Strictly speaking these are the books 
for Katibs and not books on the Art of Inaha. Besides these 
Khawarismie encyclopaedia of technical terms should also be ment- 
ioned, whioh incidently under the different technical terms of 
other departments mentions s lis t of terms connected with Ineha 
where in he includes be sides the tenns of other departments, the 
tenns we usually come across in booka on Ma'mi, Bay an and badi. 
III. During the period of Khawarizmi (4th c. A.H.) Sarf-Nabw and 
M&ani o Bay an had be« much in the air. The attitude towards the 
•decorative elements' had manifested itself, never to leave the 
domain of literature again. The Katibs realized that good style, 
was the only basic element in the art and that too in most of the 
cases 'decorative and flowezy'. 

The value of these arable books as scientific works, when 
judged taking in to consideration the limitations of age, was a 
step towards the development of Ineha as an art. 

When Persian language got its birth, it was to face on age of 


'-U' A W iM WW \*- 


OTESi ( l) i bn- i -Khaldun Vol. U. pp. 110 onwards. 
( 3 ) Nicholson p.346. (2) Ibn-i-Cutaibah 
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but was soon forced to have Its w^ in the courts of the indepen- 
dent rulers of the eastern l«ds of the Caliphate. It taed to 
produce literature for Ratios, it was also expected to learn the 
gesture of noble and high sounding phrases. Arabic influence cams 
into persian and the books that were now to be written or the 
articles that were to appear in the ^cyclopaedias, informing the 
reads's of the necessity of this art, had to re corn end the same 
trade mark of flowery style. Nizami- Arudi in his Chahar maqala 
(561 A.R. ) devotes fUll one chapter to the Dabirl (Art of Insha.) 
Shaphor (d.600 A.H.) wrote a separate volume on this subject. 

Niam ul Hulk (Siyaaat naaa) and Kaika'us (Qabus Name) also devote, 
chapters to this Art. / 

X These last two authors have devoted themselves, exclusively to 
problems not concerning the art but concerning the artist. Their 
books contain chapters for the scribe a but not of the scribes and 
their information though helpful in its own way, does not do Just- 
ice to the problem. Shaper* a work la no more extent (1) and we do 
not find its contents mentioned in any other book. Hitani Arudl 1 a 
Chahar Haqalah, that lumber room of negleoted wisdom which conta- 
ins more hints towards a theory of style than all the rest ever 
written during this period, la the product of the beet el erne rt a 
that existed in his aga. He tried, perhaps for the first time, to 
define the pcooe of the Art of Inah&. He did not neglect the Dabir 
altogether, but hla whole attention In his chapter f, centres 
round the Art of Inaha* "Secretarial function", he says "ia a 
craft consisting of reasoned modes of adreas and connuni cation, 
teaching the forms of adreas employed among persona In correspond- 
ence, consultation and contention, eulogy, condemnation diplomacy, 
conciliation and provocation. Thus magnifying them and minimizing 
them and contriving means of excuse end censure, imposing conven- 
ants, recording antecedents and displaying, in every case, orderly 
arrangement, with such clearness as to leave no ambiguity .. To 
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oas should keep the for* subordinate to content and should be 
brief, because the Arab Savants have said ■ Khayrul Kalam-i-Ma 
Qalla va dalla" (4). We shall discuss out his view at a later 
stage, for the present it is sufficient to note that has laid 
speoial stress on 'brievity' (Ikhtisar). Other problems mentioned 
by him are also strictly speaking problems of Style , with an emph- 
asis on '•magnifying the matters or minimi sing them or contrivin g 
means of excuse and censure'*. Chahar Maqalah is followed by Wat-Wa 
(d. 672 A.H. ) ' s Hadaiqus 3ihr, a book on Sana! written for poets 
and scribes (1) 

The introduction of Bahai Baghdad's At Tawassul ilat Taras aul 
(674 A.H.) should also be mentioned, ^iich has referred to the 
•problem of style, and has hinted at the necessity of certain style 
for the Badi. It should here be remembered that during the later 
years of the Seljuq period 'flowery style' (Masnu) had slowly founi 
its w ay in Persian prose as well. This also be mentioned that styl- 
istics in those days was needed mainly for 'state correspondence' 
or Tarassul. After the Seljuq period there is a gap of about two 
oenturies. Amir Khusraw (d. 725 A.H.) wrote a book in 6 volumes in 
the year 714 or 719 A.H. under the title IJ et-i-Khusrawi, which is 
old in structure but original in treatment at some points. The 
general line of approach taken up in it ( 2 ) is the same as in his 
predecessor Ibn-i-Athir Maw sill (d.687 A.H.) the author of the 
static and descriptive work Al Mathalus Sair. The first volume has 
further been divided into ten parts, which are exclusively devoted 
to the nature, the development and the schools of persian prose 
style and such words and expressions (3) have been listed which 
can be used in letters for the sake of word plays, 

> 7 otesi (l) Wa^ wat. p.39. 

(2) The last volume contains Insha Literature therefore it 
has been left out for the present . 

(3) It also contains long lists of such words and express- 
ions which have double or treble meaning (words used 
for creating Latelf). 

(4) Browne's *r. pp. 22, 4 24. (with slight variations). 
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and a specif section for rules of as so elation! am ( liunasabat) , 


ehidi can be applied in letters and Farmana (i.e. Taraasul). Uie 

has 

thii'd risalahx*£been devoted to the explanation and illustration 
of the use of literal and verbal arti rices in prose. The Amir in 
this book has divided the styles prevelent in his period into nine. 
This division he has made on the lines of professions and haa all* 
oted a separate style to the scribes, (Mutarasailana). His o» 
style forms tenth place in this liet f He has also mentioned the 
acope of his first volume in the following wordsi(l) "This treatise 
calls upon matured ones of(the field of) fasahat for pupil- ship. iU 
la a link between the arrangement and composition of the sentences 
of 'Tarassul'. So that if any one, in this path, desires for and 
inclines to (the attainment of this craft) he should know how to 


•fit* in tricky and alert mufrads so that two-fold or threefold 
definite senses should come wader his control, with all vigour. (Ha 
should also know) how to "Join together 1 ' murrakabs so that three 
fold or fourfold aasooiationism (nisbat) should be tieo togeU.n 
tightly". Thus Khusraw ventures at achieving 'faja^at' with three- 
fold or four- fold meaning, through Sanai, Fasahat and Balaghat 
whidh are the basis of Maani, Buy an and Badi. Here again the prob- 
lem of Taraasul centres round the problem of style, which In turn 
depends for its life on Maoil, Bay an and BadiT Khusraw was foll- 
owed by Muhd.b.Mahmud Aauli Hasandarani (A.H. 735 and 742) \ifco 

wrote a treatise on the Art of Ineha. His work is not availaole 

) 

now but wo find its sunnaxy in his Encyclopaedia Nafaia ul Funun. 


In the Nafais the first chapter iB on Adapyiyat divided in fifteen, 
branches o.g. Caligraphy, Lughat, Ishtiqaq, Tasrir, Ka9«t Kaali » 


Bay®, Badi, Arud,Qawafi, QaAsh Shir, Amthal, Bawawin (verse 
booklets), Insha and Istifa. He has devoted one section to each. 
While discussing the Art of Inaha he says, 


Notes* (l) Khusraw V.I.P. 62,63. Daulat 3>ah (p.146) says 

Khusraw wrote a book on Istifa. He has probaoly re fear- 
ed here to Iflas-i-Khusfawi, tfiich is as is clear from 
his using the word Istifa for Tarasail) a mistake. He 
seems to have relied upon some oral statement. 


(2) CC. A.S.B. p. 114. 
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"On the Art of Insha (Ilm ul Insha) it consist* of the knowl- 
edge of the invisible (that which la hidden in the heart) through 
written communication, in an appealing language and it also means 
to look into and oare for ones duties as a Katib. It la good craft 
and an appealing art. This humble writer compiled a tract of this 
sort on the request of hi a con^aniona. Here he presents a jist of 
it in one muqadaaa (introduction) four chapters and an epilogue" 
(1). Taking in view the duties of a scribe at the court Amuli 
gives a long list of court etiquatte necessary fbr the scribes (as 
a courtier or court employee), in the muqaddma. As for the liten- 
axy acqulpmente of a scribe, ha thinks it nacessazy for him to 
have a knowledge of the vocabulary of Arabic, poetry Amthal, the 
structural varieties of constructions from the scholars of Balag- 
hat. Because the decoration of sentences is not possible without 
the use of Taaathil and Istlarat (2). In the chapters that follow 
Amu 11 discusses at full length the technique of court correspond- 
ence and glvws'patent phrases and sen ttnces* proper to different 
occasions. The only deviation that he teems to have made la that 


he has wholly and solely devoted himself to the technique of lett- 
er writing, because Insha at that time meant 1 Taraaeul' , it had 
not yet been recognised, at least in the books on the art of Insha, 
anything else but Tar as ail in general and court correspondence is 
particular. Aaaili baa discussed Maani, Bayan and Badi and enqydo- 
paediikl knowledge under different headings, as separate sciences 


and has brought the Art of Insha p raw tic ally to two things e.g. 

v 

(i) the court etiquatte, (11) and the technique of letter writing 


Notesi- (1) Amuli (MS) 80 a 

(2) A later writer Dawlat Sfcah expresses his expressed 
wonder at the idea how s simple poem of Rudaki (which 
is without Sanse Badai) could have moved the Samani- 
prince. He further asys that if such a poem is read 
before a monarch these days he will refuse to listen 
it. see. p. 5, 
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He forgets that he has himself defined the scope of Insha 
as "the knowledge of the secrets of heart through recorded 
comnuni cation, in mx appealing language". The language is the 
basic element and not the appropriate beginings and endings, as 
he later on himself tries to make uaf believe (1). There follows 
again a gap of more thm a century and then we come face to face 
with a new problem. Insha books till this time had brought in 
their lap all prose composition that did not form a part of ®y 
other science. This was most probably due to the fact that the 
days of political disturbance had followed. The economic depress- 
ion that had bean brought in by the Mongols (which had not so far 
been seriously felt.) culminated into famines Doulat Shah tells 
us that the positions of poets had fallen low (<s) and secretaries 
(scribes) of low birth had come into power (3). Thus the centre 
of interest of the people shifted from courts to arts and crafts 
and thw scribe a now produced what intelligent people of the age 
were ready to enpreciate and not which the kings and rulers and 
Amirs liked. Muin Zamchis Insha literature (Insha-i-Muln.) includ- 
es with correspondence the muqaddamat, the alwah, the Khutabas 
and short anecdotes in it. The need of revaluation arose. Mahmud 
Gawsn (d. 886.A.H.) came to the fore-front with his Manazirul 
Insha. His theory of style (the basis of emotive prose) as noted 
before, forms its root 


Ifotess (1) 


itauli has devoted a separate chapter to the Science, 

6! Istl fa or as he himself calls it the Diwan end 
has explained mmy technical terms conseming the 
financial problems e.g. Birat. Ta'liq, Maoni, Tasiim 
name, Mawamirah, Mufajat. It is an excellent chapter 
and gives a clear looking into the income and expend- 
iture machinery of muslim governments of the 9th cent- 
ury A.H . 


(2) Dawlat Shah. p. 44 

(3) Ibid. pp. 117-118. 
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in the depths of intellectual perfection. A new outlook, a 

> 

new meaning was introduced. Insha now meant Khutab o Rasail. The 
emotional link that tied the prose pieces of Zamchi, the factor 
that ran like a stream through out the middle ages in all state 
correspondence, was now discovex-ed. His book on this art has got 
one uuqadamah with 7 faals and two maaalat. His definition of 
Insha as "the knowledge of the beauties and defects of the const- 
ruction of prose pieces (l) lf . After giving a detailed account on 
•Ilm-i-Maani Bays* and Badl in his muqadumah, he lays special str- 
ess on the acompliahaent of Fasa^at and Balaghet and M*vJ a to 
haqiqat, the net result of Wahw, Bay an, Badi' and Maani. In the 
main book, he discussed the difference between prose and poetry 
(2) (Taqei a-i-Kalam) and hints at the formal division. Then he 

f f 

divides prose into 3 typess MuraJJas, Muaajje, and a^ 1« the one 
Which has a metre and no rhyme, the one which has a rhyme and no 
metre, the one which has neither metre nor rtiyee. After these 
types, he divides prose into three kinds the Khutab, the Khilafat 
n amah a and the court correspondence. This last section has Anther 
been divided into ten kinds or forms of correspondence (3). The 
second maqalah has been devoted to the technique of letter- writing 
and drafting of farm an a and mmshurat. The epilogue is on Calig- 
raphy. Here too the court (Royal) was not neglected. Husain b. All 
alwalaal Kaahlfl's Sahifah-i-Shahi "the rough draft of his other 
wo xk Ifaksan ul Insha" is also a woxfc written for the scribes of 
the court. It is divided into one 3 Sahlfas and a Khatimah. 

In the preface the writer defines this art ass *It is neceesaxy 
for a scribe to learn Arabic and Persian verses and the 'Ulum-l- 
Arabiya and ba should also know Fasahst and Balaghat so that he 
m^ be able to avoid words and phrases which art non Fasih(4) n . 

Ha dividas 1 attar- writing into two; Jawabyet and Xhitatyat (lett- 



them. 


(2) Ibid. 44 a (onwards) 

(3) Ibid. 46. a & b. 

(4) Husain Kashi fi (MS) 2 b. 


r ul Insha) &. a 


i- 





He give* long lists of 'patent* official letter* ao that 
ordinaiy scribes should use his bo 9k whenever they need, quoting 
hi 8 sentences on occassions suggested by him. In this way he 
exploited the necessity of the uniformity of phrases and sentence 
needed for official correspondence. It resembles in method and 
treatment to a recent work of Gaakell who88'*Co^endrum of Forma 

a self teaching course in penmanship and book keeping" has 

relieved the clerks of the trouble of becoming scholars. One oan 
easily open the book and there are chapters on letters of recomm- 
endation (1) introduction, Apology, Advisory letters, condolence, 
favour, notes accompmxying gifts, congratulatory letters, domestic 
letters of love and courtship, notes of ceremony, acceptances and 
Regrets? each chapter containing about ten letters, and those too 
for men of different atatua.^One has only to select ones letter 
and get it typed and send it over.’ Mahmud Gawan turned such scri- 
bes out of his domain, but they find a sympathiser in Kashi fl, 
Gawar mtfce* categories of scribes the real munshls, the munshis 
who make the best uses of other peoples phraaes but are not 
conscious of their beauties, the munrtiis who make a different 
use of other writers sentences but with a leaser ability, and 


those mm&ls who art not able to do this even. He suggested 

s operate name for the last three groups and uses for them t e 
Katib (not Munshis but third rate transcribers!--^ won! 

word^vAiich had fallen eo low at thie pariod. Kaahifl (a. 910 A.H) 

is also the author of a book llakhsan-ul-Insha (2). Other books 

written on this art were! One by Sb. Mohd. b. sud-Din (905 

A.H. )(3) , another by m unknom author (A.H. 92*>-£70)( 4) and yn 

an other by Abul Hasan Khan (5) (1006 A.H.) this age of Insna as 

* 

iSttea vw WglA — the Mughal court at Delhi starts 

supplying scholars with bread, and histoxy witnesses poets and 

writers of Persia all over India. I ran also found ita re fug r under 

the Safwids, but the stay wee conditional for the poets. ' 

Motes: - Cl) Gaakell pp_ 

(2) Rieu. Vol. II. p.528. 


(3) Ind. Office, p. 1599. 

(4) Bod. L.Cst. p.839. 

(5) Ind. Office, p. 1141. (see Ancendix IT) 
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Once again the 'Hunehi-ship 1 became a respectable poet. And 
it again helped the production of the Gasxellian type of 'Inaha 
manuals and third rate munshis were encouraged to earn their 
living at either the royal court or with the amirs. Khan sad Khan 
Amani (d. 1044 or 1046 A.H) was perhaps the first to offer his 
help to then (1) He was followed by Kamal-ud-Din (1069) (2).Uulla 
Thghra also wrote one book on this art (3), the treatment of sfaich 
is not know* to us. In 1100 A.H. an other book on this art tazne 
into the narket (4). But these books did not or perhaps were not 
able to effect Ineha literature any more. The timet were helpful 
and encouraging and the arti ste tried to live in their arts. Inaha 
literature poured in. The in rush of emotions that the age brought 
forth never failed the artiste. They wrote emotional prose and 
did not confine themselves to letter- writing obly. 

/ In India during the reign of Aurangzeb, e degenration finds it 
way. Along with the great writers of this period we find meOMoc- 
res in plenty. The 'Tad rial* element (educational) came in ruil 
swing. Bvery writer aimed at fame and name. Bach one of them 
started writing books on Inshe and tried to fill the gap which 
had been brought about by the sudden stop in the constant now 
of Irani m writers towards India during the middle of the eleventh 
century A.H. (6) Both Ineha Literature and the Art of Ineha suff- 
ered a lot at the hande of these novices. This period of decadence 
is out of the scope of the present work therefore only brief 
remarks on It will be made. The analytical age that ensued now 
( through the inHuence of Hindu writers) produced two master minds 
as well. Khan-i- Arzu (d. 1169A.H. ) the AxisUjJ.ian father of Urdu 
Literature (as lithd. Husain Azad calls him (6)) 

Wot..: (1) Ind. Offic. ?. 1147 ft p. 877 II. foil. 52-102 

(2) cc A.S.B. do. 126. ( »>./ U-> ' ’ J^) . . . 

(3) Hi.u. Vol. II. p. 44 foil. 195-207) ( aayu 

Khud Kaahtahis on the art of writing. 

(4) Ind. Office p. 1157. 

(5) Hatfib Aahraf . p.24. 

(6) Azad (Ab) p.121. 
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wrota his Dad-i-Sakhun and the Muthmir Muhbat-i-U3»a and 
&tyya-i-Kubra and discussed the theory of style at fill detail. 
T»e woe followed by Kina Huhaiou&d Hasan Qaiil(b. 1170 A.H.) (1) 
who wrote Shajret ul Aoani, Char 3iarbat and tfahuxl fasahat on 
the art of Letter writing. There wore other writers of lesser 
importance on this art, among whom Inderjit Haqlr (A.H. 1130) 
(2) ‘ire d ill Haql Khan (3) Ranjur Daa Jaunjuri (4) (A.H. 1146), 
Munahi Sh. Yar Vu$J Qalander (6) (A.H. 1156-57), tarasta (6) 
(1168 A.H.) Abdul Mojiz Arshad Aahraf Khayal (7) (1180 A.H.), 
Shopat Ral (8) and Kir Ridwi (6) need be mentioned. J 1 


Kotesi- (3) Ind. Office, p. 1173-4. KLeu Vol. II. p. 520-31. .... .-f 

(4) Ind. Office, p. 1163 (3 copies) Bod. L.Cat. p. 831.... 
cc A.3.B. p. 134. and P.U.L. 

(5) Ind. Office, p. 1166. Baki. Vol. 9. p. ,134. 

(6) Printed (Pub. L)».t MatlB'us Sedain ( ) 

(7) cc A.3.B. p. 138. ( Panu a- i -Khayal. (JWy x ^ ) 

(8) India. Office p.1174 A.V. A.S.B. p.178 Bleu. Vol. III. 
p. 1043. V. foil. 87-103, Banki. Sup. p. 144, IV. 

foil. 93-154.4 P.D.L. Dastur-i-Shigirf. ( 

(9) Ind. Office. Vol. I. p. 1218. Khizan-o-Bahar. ( 

(1) See. article on Mina Qatil. O.C.M.(d) May, 1048. 

(2) Rieu. Vol. HI. p. 1043. Bod. L.Cat. p.850 ( 



Chapter II 
TOT ATO "T I IB BA 


'Continued) 



INSHA IS MAINLY A) Nhat after all, does the distinction 
PROBLEM OP STYLE. ) , < 

between Ilm-ul-Inaba, Maani, Bay an and Bad! 

come to? So far now I have kept the question at arms length, 

though the reader may have seen it closing upon me. The problem 

is an intricate one. Ineha Literature had been, in the beginning, 

limited to Darbars where language had been the chief concern; 

for perfection in 'diction* was means to high post and (££gfcd fat 

salary. The Art of Inaha was to supply such ambitious persona 

with the proper instrument. ‘ilm-i-Maani, ‘Ilm-i-Bsyan andilm-i- 

Badi were there. The general knowledge was also neceesary for 

Secretaries and Scribes. Books were written in which, the two 

elements T flIi language II, and general knowledge ,we re contained. 

It was now very vaguely taken to mean Ilm-ul-Insha. Again a 

change came and now'llm-ul-Insha meant two things I. Style II. 

Technique of letter- writing. Again the scene changed and Insha 

Literature meant 'emotional prose' and the Art of Insha the 

problem of style. Now it became one with Maani and Bay an and 

Badi. All the three elements, when applied to emotional prose 

meant t Ilm-ul-Insha. 

These phases in the development of this art suffer from 
defects. Taking up the final one, we find that lira- i-Ma^ani, 
‘Ilm-i-Bayan and Ilm-i-3adi were applied to both prose and poetry. 
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When applied to emotive prose they were named llm-ul-Inaha. 
How is that a science should change its name each time the diff- 
erent positions it takes at different times? The nature of a 
science, whioh is applicable to all arts does not change with 
the change of object. Certain uniformity should be observed. 

Maani Bay an and Badi should bear the same name when applied 
either to prose or poetry. But we find in books on the Art of 
Insha chapters relating to the detailed problems concerning 
letter writing. We have so far, consciously made a sharp distin- 
ction between the two types of problems in the fore-going pass- 
ages. We have named the first as principles and the second as 
technique . The technique of letter writing relates to only one 
branch of prose and should find place as a preface to collections 
on 'prose letters' and not a part of Insha as such . The fundament- 
als should not be confused with the details. These two should 
be kept apart for better understanding of literary discussions. 
Our subject suffers from many such disadvantages. The problem 
of style has got in some of the languages two aspects: Granmar 
and Rhetoric. Here we face four aspects; namely Alm-i-Sarf-o-Nahw 
Maani, Bay an and Badi. All the four aim at the same end of 
making a prose piece (or poetry) intelligble, expressive, Fasih 
and B«ligh (1). J. 

Rotes: (1) Qatil defies Balaghat as: Ist-a 'a- rat with Qarain, 

Kinayat-i-Haligh agreebale Msjasat, novel and 
uncommon si mi lies, care for the figures of thought, 
care for the occfilon, careful avoidence of useless 
words and attempt at keepln^the composition congen- 
ial ,to general taste. ( Shaj arat-ul-Amani . p. 17. 

Para 6th). 




It 1 9 absurd to ma ice each port a asperate science. We shall, 
in order to save tine, call'ila-i-Bvnn, Vaanl and Badl as 
Rhetoric and the Sarf-u-Wahw ae G reamer. The first deals with 

life . ttf gtrugtpral Bgcuragy and i naccuracy of a composition . 


It is true the word Rhetoric suffer* from certain etimological 
disadvantages (1) but the reader should remember that words are 
only projections towards ideas and the ideas that it should 
project now is the one stated above. Ibis basic defect of consid- 
ering one science ee sciences led to blunders in other fields. 

The details of the Science of Rhetoric were marked out. The 
principles were cetagorlzed a a Ahwal-i-7 «nad-i-Khabari; Mi an ad, 

ban ad ilah, mut-a-laoat-i-fil, Qasr, Jumla-i-Tnshayya, fasl-o- 
_ ^ » 
weal, IJaz, Itnab, Mueawat; MaJ az-o-Haoiqat; Sanai Lafil and 

Sanak Ma nawi- — it seems to us at the first glance, so vexy 
pertinent and so easily demonstrable by exajqplea that we cannot 
succumb to the danger of under estimating the value of such Ideas. 
Rut they are only disjoined fragments. We do not find the connect- 
ion that is supposed to exist between each of these items. The 
links are not to be found stated in black and white. Old scholars 
perhaps wanted to be precise and clear or perhaps they were 
afraid of exposing themselves to the danger of references and 
cross-preferences which necessarily Involve other sciences besides 
Rhetoric. 


Votes: (1) Ordinarily the word Rhetoric should not in o hide • v 

» rules for all prose pieces because the Greek dexivitie 

law (Webster's Dictionary p.d31) means orat- 
1 or (Khatib) so indicating the need for rules and 

regulations for oration only, to the exclusion of all 
other branches of literature where style plays its 
part. The Greek dVivitive indicates (and for the 
present it should indicate this ana this only tftat) 
of all the branches of literature in Greek oration 
was the first to develop. Hence this defect. 
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"If Arab education suffers from aiy one melady, it is that of 
unwarranted attention to grammar and rhetoric Arabic education 
was never over burdened with new idea6 and it is ideas and not 
the mere study of words which will effect its salvation to d ay 
(1)". Wow to revert once again to logic as a help to Rhetoric we 
would, even at the risk of being monotonous repeat one things 
Rhetoric was never allowed to have its full play in the theory 
of style other wise it would have been presented to us as an 
organic whole. For instance if we were allowed to explain the 
position of style in our on words, taking ourselves back in 
imagination to an old eastern city and ke-ping in view the 
intellectual level of audience, I would explain to them as to 
how the mind worked. It is an indi sponsible preliminary to all 
problems pertaining to language. Bu'Ali-Sinas (4th. C.A.H.) 
theory of brain localisation which devotes to each one of the 
major senses a circumscribed area of the cortex though based on 
crude experimentation and simple reasoning, is the only possible 
clue to our problem (2) 


No tea* (2) But this localisation differed basically from that of 
Gall' s in the fact that the original five senses 
(external) had their local (interoal) A proto-types. 

All the five senses had parallels in five internal 
senses and the cortex was the storehouse of these 
Internal senses only. Gall was the exponent of the 
theory of localisation In 1800 A.D. in Europe. Woodworth 
attacked hie method through biological data because 
•all the sensory and motor areas together make up but 
the smallest part of the cortex of man". (Contemporary 
Schools of Psychology pp. 89-90) Gall believed it 
possible to make out the surface of the brain into a 
large number of areas! one for friendliness, one for 
acquisitiveness one for reverence one for wit, one 
for language and so on. It did not dep«d on any 
physiological study of the brain. Recent researches 
in Neurology have proved such localisations to be 
absurd. The establishment of the principle of equipot- 
entiality of the cortexi "any part of the cartex la 
potentially the same ss any other in its ability to 
take part In any sort of learned performance. (Ibid, 
p. 91-92). 

Bu 'All's bogos entity made the solution to literary 
problems some what easy. A Platonian world of patterns 
was manufactured in the brain in order to link up the 
'mind' with the 'brain*. Tbe linking element was Logos 
( >t a metaphysical tern. It was also the 
controlling factor. 

(I) TOt ah ( Education) Chap. VIII. po. 93-94. 
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Every science was kept in a water tight compartment even at 
the risk of being misunderstood. This was not the end of the 
difficulty. They tried to make the science of Ma’ani, the science 
of Bay an and the science of 3adi (all Rhetoric) each self-suffi- 
cient. We get at least one such example where the help of logic 
was taken but with a different terminology. The technical term 
of Dalalat was taken from logic. Its three kinds e.g. Lugjwi, Hissl 
and Xqli were replaced by graamariana by Wadi*, Table and Kulli. 
The domain of Rhetoric was saved from logicians. What a success! M 
The defect lies in the perfection or over perfection of this 
science (Rhetoric). The word perfection here, does not denote 
systematization, because that can never be called a defect. All 
that we want to say is that the system is so elaborate that it 
is beyond all human endavours to learn it up in a limited time. 

It n»v be help Ail to critios and readers but it is certainly not 
helpful to authors for whom it was originally intended. We are 
in no way minimizing the necessity of instruction and education, 
for it plays a great part in the development and perfection of 
style. "All greatness", "says Longinus", is exposed to a danger 
of its o«, if left to itself, without science to control"(l). 

That much for the old age. But was this helpAil for those for 
whom it was intended? /The whole host of technical terms, that 
was the fault. One c n argue that it was good in some w«y. It 
can be said that this army of technical terms entered the minds 
of the students ss quickly as it left them. To be sure if at all 
it left them, it left them a miserable creature. But it was not 
so. The ideas once imbibed in a mind with the help of a stick and 
the awe of a teacher, always haunted the poor man. So much so 
that no course was left to him except Imitation. He was allowed 
in a very limited sense to show his originality. He only revealed 
originality . in* working out the intricacies of problems. The pity 
was the alight effect the science produced. 


Notes! (1) Longinus (On Sublime), p.4. 
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"If Arab education suffer# fro* my one melady, it ie that of 
unwarranted attention to grannar and rhetoric Arabic education 
was never over burdened with new ideas and it is ideas and not 
the mere study of words which will effect its salvation to 6 ay 
(l)'*. How to revert once again to logic as a help to Rhetoric we 
would, even at the risk of being monotonous repeat one thing: 
Rietoric was never allowed to have its full play in the theory 
of style other wise it would have been presented to us as an 
organic tfiole. For instance if we were allowed to explain the 
position of style in our own words, taking ourselves back in 
imagination to an old eastern city and keeping in view the 
intellectual level of audience, I would explain to them aa to 
how the mind worked. It is an indispeneible preliminary to all 
problems pertaining to language. Bu'Ali-Sinaa (4th. C.A.H.) 
theory of brain localization which devotes to each one of the 
major senses a circumscribed area of the cortex though based on 
crude experimentation and simple reasoning, is the only possible 
clue to our problem (2) 


Noteei ( %) But this localization differed basically from that of 
Gall* s in the fact that the original five senses 
(external) had their local ( internal) A pro to- types. 

All the five senses had parallels in five internal 
senses and the cortex was the storehouse of these 
internal senses only. Gall was the exponent o* the 
theory of localization in 1800 A.D. in Europe. Woodworth 
attacked his method through biological data because 
•all the sensory and motor areas together make up tut 
the smallest part of the cortex of man''.( Con tempo raiy 
Schools of Psychology pp. 39-90) Gall believed it 
possible to make out the surface of the brain into a 
large number of areas*, one for friendliness, one -or 
acquisitiveness one for reverence one for wit, one 
for language and so on. It did not depend on any 
physiological study of the brain. Recent researches 
in Neurology have proved such locmUzationstcoe 
absurd. The establishment of the principle of . quipot- 
entiality of the cortex: "any part of the cartex is 
potentially the same as any other in its ability to 
take part in any sort of learned performance. (Ibid, 
p. 91-92). 

Bu ‘All's bogos entity made the eoluticii to literaiy 
problems some what easy. A Pletonian world of patterns 
was manufactured in the brain in order to link up t..e 
•mind* with the 'brain'. The linking element was Logos 
( ) a metaphysical tenn. It was also -he 

controlling factor. 

(1) Tot ch ( Education) Chap. VIII. pp. 93-94. 
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Ttois was the only conception of mind known to scholars of 


old. 

WORDS; After this I would prefer discussing the problems of 
Words. The definition of a word (Kalimah) according to this oon- 
eption can be no other than that it is the smallest unit, which 
is the result of the sense impressions of an individual in a 
particular situation, through one of the five (external) senses 
and conditioned into an utterance through the action and inter- 
action of the five (internal) senses, with the help of the logos. 

A word is an 'expressed idea', While un- expressed it is only 
Ma'ana (idea); but *taen uttered, it has got either the two qualit- 
ies of being a word and also a sign for a certain meaning or only 
the first. In the last mentioned oase it is called a "meaningless 
word" ( ) • 

In this way th. links of th. d.nd soi.no. can be rebuilt with 
th. h.lp of Logic. But w. would not trace the previous hlatoxy 
of each term of Grammar and Bholorlc In this manner, the scope of 
the present topic not allowing such details. I shall mention only 
those basis points about this art, that had a direct Influence on 
the tone of Inaha Literature . The point worth noticing about the 
above definition of a word la that I. the ancients had a theory 
of style which suffered at their hands on account of thalr leaving 
it un- explained as a system. They stated its rules In tha form 
of catalogues II. Tha sscond point that I want to bring home to 
the reader is tha old conoeption of languags— the basic division 
of • unitary utteranos into Lafs (form) and lla'an* (content). 
SBKTEKCBS i How let us take up words In relation to sentences and 
leave out all th# other problems of Grammar which though they play 
thalr part in the development of a styl« not directly connect- 

ed with it. From the very start the division between word and 
meaning was probably metaphorical, but the factors prevalent in 
an «e of Humanism led to other complications. The tendency of 
■hero worship', the racial qualities of the Iranians, court patron- 
age and similar other factors which will be discussed at their 
proper place, helped brooding a misconception. The 'vehicle' was 
replaced by 'tenor'. The mataphor was tBken too seriously and the 
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two interdependent parte started developing separately. At first, 
the division had been made to save the situation but the metaph- 


ysical contemplation and other speculative movements, along with 
religious tendencies of the later Umayyid petlod, made the conf- 
usion more confounded. The tendency of talcing 'meanings' and 'words 
as separate entitles and thinking the first as the 'body* and the 
send os the dress .words and meaning were placed under separate 
damps. The link that joined the two lost its importance. Such a 
tendency could easily give way to an attitude to tricks and word 
plays, which if taken too seriously ruin the Artist. In most of 
the cases the Kalimat in place of becoming smallest 'thought units' 
depending for their mealing on the context, become static cubits 
to be arranged at will. This brought about disasterous results. 
raiMUNI CATION : Now let us devote ourselves to the problem of 

coamuni cation in general (1). To speak a language correctly is 
the basic point about communication, therefore Sarf and Nahw ia 
the inherent quality of relationship between man and man. But this 
is not the whole of the matter. "Arts are the supreme form of 
communicative activity" and the artk t has to achieve this perfects 
ion whether he gets it consciously or unconseiously. If • piece of 
literature falls entirely as a vehicle of communication we are 
bound to deny its veiy existence as a piece of art. But couraunicat- 
ion is not a criterion of value. Because value is the final adiiev- 
ement, the destination is only a means however perfect it may be. 

For the problem cited above, the Savants of the Saet suggested 
the division of Maana and lafs. 9ut nearly all of the unfortuna- 
tely confused means with the ends. They stressed the linguistic 
aspect and based on it their *ole theory of value. 


Notes* (1) "Conmuni cation takes place when one mind acts upon _ 
its envoirment that another mind is influenced, and 
in that other mind an experience occurs, * l J® h " . 

like the experience in the first-mind, and is caused 
in part by that experience". 

1. A* Richards (principles) . P-1 77 - 


Fasahat and Balaghat were the only qualities of a good piece 
of literature. It la true that the contents have *no value* in an 
emotional piece, but we abould not forget that the emotions work 
deeper th« the phonetic values of words and syllables. The value 
of contents in pieces of literature, (emotional), is to be deter- 
mined in relation to the situation (emotions). If the words cont- 


ribute to the final end, art is achieved. But the old writers had 


no conception of emotions, they had no word in their vocatulaiy . 
for it. They conceived •emotions' In terms of •ideas* (logical) 
and their greatest achievement was in minimi ring or magnifying 
matters". The element of • sound values* was stressed too much by 
these Rhetoricians. The definition of Fasahat forma a good example. 
(IK A composition ie fasih ahen the sentences are free from 1. 
Tanafur in words and lattara 2. when it is free from derangement 
in ita order 3. continuity of Idafat 4. defective expression, 5-. 
Out of these 1,2, ind 5 lv stress in this aspect. Hot that th. 
stress laid on this asp act was wrong, for tha sounds of words do 
play • port in amotions! pros# piscss, but tha Biatak. lias in 
th. fact that th. classifications are too rigid and they exhaust 
all possibilities of furth.r combinations of sounds. A pitc« of 
literature is too varied a phenomena, and the sound galusa of words 


relia for th.ir effect on on. an other to such extant that .vary 
single letter loeee ita original powers aa a sat of 'sound units' 
and ita value as a sound la determined at such occasion, in relat- 
ion to th. sounds of other words. Each word also derives its sound 


value from the contents in which it has be® used before i.e. 

the sound of e word has a lin* with the meaning and hlstoxy of 
the one who utters them. To argue that a Xalimah is free from 
Tanafur when it carries a "fixed sound value" la tha delight of 
Rhetoricians and nothing more (2). Tha words which contain letters 


No test (1) Vajmul Gh®i. p. 344 . 4 also T)abli\-i-Adam. P*64* 

(2) The arntf of critics who have attempted to analyse the 
effects of passages into vowel and consonantal 
collocations have in fact bean merely amusing themsel- 
ves. Richards {Principles), p.137. 
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with sounds from the nearest sources (labials ,guttrals ect) or 
from the same sources are worst than others, is a falaqy. Hie 
exclusion of words from the Poetic vocabulary in this way has done 
more harm th® good to literature in general. The words lose their 
original* softness* according to the context in which they are used. 
Their sounds can be lowered or intensified according to the situ- 
ations in which they are used. More over a piece of literature can 
be of little value even if it achieves all the *perfections* coll- 
ected under the general headings of Fasahat and Balaghat. Because 
in Rhetoric there is no security of, or even the latitude for an 
easy flow of emotions. It is checked at every turn by such figures 
of speech which have no direct concern with the contents of liter- 
ature. Muwa-Sh-Shah, Mur aba, Raqts, Muam&h and Lughz, are in all 
cases the eccentricities of a reader and in most of the cases 
follies of an artds t. So ouch mathematical speculation can never 
produce good prose, to say the least of emotional prose pieces, 
where the danger done to the whole emotive experience is greater 
thm the applause received from a morbid listener. 

MAliSi- Out of the eight chapters on Ma'ani; the Ahwal-i-Isnad-i- 
Khabari, Musnad, Musnad % alah,m*ta laqat-i-fel, Qasr, Insha and 
Fasl-o-waal are concerned with Grammar and dlscuae the relations 
of thoughts with the structural positions and give lists of possi- 
bilities where a writer can find chances for deviation from the 
rules of Sarf'nahw. The scope of omissions of some parts 

of sentences in ordinary discourse or writing depends entirely 
on how far the content is saved from mi sunder standing when the 
latitudes recognised by general consent are 'legal*. The 'legality* 
is dangerous to works of art. In all conxnuni cation, the writer 
has got a vague idea of a reader present before him, but it should 
be kept vague and should never be defined in terms of "limitations 
on vocabulary and communication". Because to an artist the all 
important motive is not the reader but the'matter communicated*. 
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Therefore the whole of these sections in books of Ha 1 ami are 
not useful for they legalize a fas of the possibilities of 
omission < ^ ) and leave out the rest to winds. In fact 

there are thousand and one uossibilitie s of omruissions and the 
judge of such situations is not the rhetoricim but the writer 
himself. He is to include or exclude any phrase or sentence 


according to the demand of the occasion . The demand of the occas- 
ion is restricted by the relation of the artist to his audience 


no doubt, but it is also restricted by the content of the piece 
itseli, its sequence, its relations with what has gone before and 
what will follow, along with all and not some of the parallel 


situations presented by the previous scholars. 

L flow to take up the laet item of Maani'. K'. .Y. Y.' . andY.' 1 .^ 
here the method should be appreciated. A piece of literature la 
either ’ clumsy’ (H or 'deeps’ and in all genuine pieces there is 
depth. Whan ever literature remains below this level, it ia not 
art. 'Clumsiness 1 ia a discredit and the value starts ita wheels 
only when 'Clumsiness' leaves ths place. Where there is no art, 
there is no grading. Every art is only then called an art, whan 
its relations to 'depth* are solid and well established. Grading 
hers, la a matter of quality and not quantity and wa cannot divide 
it in to two or three parta. So it is wrong to divide each one 
of these three terms in to two branches of good and bad. But we 
should not loose sight of the fact that once such s division is 


accepted it must produce some results on the literature conoeined, 

Wotesi (11 a piece of literature is clumsy when the coamunicatior 

P , erf9 ^* u 18 P #r -*ct it is deep, in 

emotional works of art clumziness is not the result 
or tack of logical coherency and lack of logical 

*** • »* needs in such cases 

Of compactness. It is the emotional eoonony 

or words and not their logical econony which is to 
be stressed for example . see tte, vejsei 

and Hazins Islah.^V^.^ ^ 

Here in the logical econony has been stressed which 
has thrown out a part of the total emotional expert enc 
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Thi* division was the result of synthetic attitue. All class- 
ical authors thought in 'slices 1 and Judged in ' abre viaticus* . 

They always took thoughts out of their olaccs (contents) and 
considered them in isolation. They took out from their experiences 
necessary parts in forms of logical formal a and logical statements 
and then tried to rebuild the whole of their mental experience 
with their help of these statements. The 'expansion* took place. 
The first step was " ^ U « if ®y other steps in its place 

was taken it was either • or . 

Z&W : Ha'ani was according to most of them the basic aspect 

of style anc Bsyen was Intended to add beauty as an additional or 
decorative quality of expression. We have seen that the basic 
problems were invariably connected with details that is why we, 


inspite of all attempts at keeping ourselves nearer to Grammar 
could not avoid mentioning the relations of a writer's experience 
with the rest of the world f i.e. his ways of making himself 
intelligible to the world outside. But now we face a different 
phenominan. Bay an as explained ty Ruhi (1) is acode of rules to 
express an Idea in different ways. This author discusses Dalalat. 

/ l| y ' 

Taehbih and Istiarah and UsJ az-l-aireal Mid Kinaiya under it. But 
thi« definition cannot be .oc.pted without reservations! If . proa( 
piec. i b scientific, the idea expressed «1U resisin almost the 
same, because the refers® e rill have to occur at every step. But 
if it is emotional the idea expressed will ohangs in effect each 
time, because the words trill change and it rill create everytime 
different associations and diffsrant mood, in a re soar, m. 
of mood rill result in the change of meaning (sense) each time. 

Another division we also find originating from the basic 
division of and b^but forming a part of the topic Bey an 
i.e. the division of a 'word 1 into Mejazi end Haqiqi. 


Votasi Rubi. p. 803 . f 

This sane definition is used for 3adi by Gladwin see d in 
Where in he says ~«W^ is the art of arrays Sa'w^’ 
of discourse with elegance end precision. 8 
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This 18 nearer to reality. To express Ideas in terms of 
other ideas end object, that was '/ft. This deduction of ours, 
though not put in these words by any of the Rhetoricians do not 
include any discussion on Dalalat while discussing Ma« ani, Bayan 
and Badi. Wat^wat includes all the possibilities of metaphorical 
( Life ) representation under a single heading ( Sanai. The 

influence of this author on his age and subsequent centuries was 
overwhelming. With Wat wat Bay an and B&di are one;. This conscious- 
ness of writers at Haqiqst and Majaz led them to divide their sch- 
ools of style in to llatbu and llasnu a strange division. These two 
schools of style influenced rhetoric again and the cleavage betweer 
lfajaz and Haqioat was never bridged over. 

The achievement that this system made was only in this domain. 
The metaphorical ( cS A? ) interpretation of ideas and its sub- 
sequent classifications Taahbih, Istiarah, MaJ az-i-*irsal and 
Kinayah are indeed great achievements. They are attempts at dear 
thinking, though most of the writers consider them to be mere 
ornaments (1). The rich and lengthy categories ars our great 
triumph and facilitate all possible means of clear thinking. The 
division of Taahbih into four parts had been an intelligent step 
towards the attainment of proper thinking and of coming over the 
difficulties of language. This was one good aspect of the problem. 
But is such si awareness of the detailed theory, with possibility 


lea turned into rules, helpful to the artist in general? The 


answer is fr fs frl ftl iy in the negative. To point out an other defect, 
our languages even to day are not rich in emotive metaphors ( 2 ) 


a great drawback indeed. If such metaphors are allowed 


to enter our system of B ay an- o- Badi it will be the most perfect. 


Notesx ( 1 ) Wst-wa^j. p. 29* ••••••••✓•• . i T 

(2) Khan Arwzu was aware of this in the case of . S' 

but did not known how to link it up with other it-ema 
of rhetoric, see his ^Atiyah-i-Kubra. p.37. 
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We hove been considering 'emotive metaphors' as a part of 

Muhawart and Huzmsrah, which in fact it is not (1). We should not 

c 

treat these necessities as embellishments. There are other Sana! 
also. All these have been classified in to two group Sana! lafai 
and Sana! Ma'anowi. This division is not new. Longinous a 3rd 
centuxy writer, the famous minister of Zenobia of Palayra says 
(2) i "Figures seem to fall under two heads, figures of thought 
and figures of diction. .. "The above mentioned list of metaphors 
(including smilies) should form a port of the second group, its 
other relatives being, Iyham, Khayal and Ighraq. All these are 
ways of thought rather thai 'ornamentation' • But the other group 
Samel Lafsi is purely based on the conception of 'sound values'. 
The only Sana! which can enter compositions without any violation 
of the 'matter communicated 1 are Tajnilih (not all but two of Its 
branches), Muraa -tuimasir and Tarsi. The rest of these are 
mathematical pussies, though interesting in themselves but cont- 
ributing neither to the total effect of a composition nor facili- 
tating clarity of expression and clear th inicing. 

Husn-i-Takh alius and Husn-l-matle( 1) belong to the technique 

* * r 

of Qasida and should not be included either in Bgyan or Badi. TO 

sum up the aituation we find two marked pointa about the problem 

of style. 1. The 'galvanising' attitude regarding langu aga in 

general with metaphysical pursuits in particular and 11. the two 

schools of atyle. 

Before tabulating its detailed influence on the styles of 
different authors, which will be the subject of subsequent 
chapters 111,1V, V, VI, VII, and VIII, ws shall try hare, to find 
out the underlying attitude that brought about the above mention- 
ed idiosyncracies. 

Notes: (1) We call a man' swine it is an amotive mataphor. There 
is no . ../??.? \ .in it. Because the am neither 
resembles in apoesrance to ssieine nor he is dirty. 

All that we are doing here is to invoke in the list- 
ener the same attitude, which he usually feels at 
the look of a swine, (see A. Richards. practical . 
Appendex) 

(2) Longinous (On Sublime) p.13. 

(1) Wat-wat. p. 30.31,32. 
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INFLUENCE OP ) The psychology of language ib Arabic, got its 
UMAJfYAD PERIOD. ) 

root in a) age of Humanism, wherein the words 

and syllables were held to be all important. It was bound to 

influence the theory of style in general. Thus originated the 

•galvanizing attitude', Court influence strengthened the bond 

of 'ornamentation'; The Style as an applied ornament was the 

conception. Other complications followed. Words were used for 

word plays and metaphors and siadlies for decoration. 

THE IH FLU BUCKS OP) This was not a new attitude. Greek rhetor- 
GREEK RHETORIC ON) , , 

ARABIC RHETORIC. ) icians and also their successors in England 

and else-where held the same view about language and they thought 
"metaphors as Jewels sewn upon the stout fabric of a narrative, 
so that if it were taken away the fabric would be left as durable 
and serviceable as it was before! 1)." Among the works of Aristotle 
known to Muslim philosophers was his Alkhataba (Rhetoric) (2). 
Aristotle's 'Rhetoric' deals with the grammar of style and oom- 
position"and the prose with which he dealt we must remember- — 
was that of the spoken word"*3). To the contemporary of Aristo- 
tle that art of speech was "the faculty of discovering all the 
possible means of persuasions in any subject" (4). But he never 
forgets "the power of working upon the emotione"(5) and finds an 
easy link with dialectics and ethica(6). "He does not investigate 
what is probable to each Individual, as to Socrates or Hlpplae 
but what is probable to persons of a certain character (7)". 
Aristotle was the "Encyclopaedia Britanica" of Greece, "But it 
is difficult to be enthusiastic about Aristotle because it was 
difficult for him to be enthusiastic about anything. His motto... 
is to admire of marvel at nothing, and we hesitate to violate hie 
motto in his eaee(8)". He collected and arranged all that his 
age gave him, without any contribution of his own, except in 
syllogisms. To the scholars of that time the objects of poetry 
was to instruct and to delight, where as that of an orator or 


writer of prose to perwade. .. , 

Notes: ftrfiSriyrp.lE. (3) Scott James. P ; 75.(4) Arieto 
(Rhetoric) ang. Tr- P; 10. (5) Ibid. p. 12. (2) 


ID Jturry . p. xz. /K fw3 n ip 

(Rhetoric) **ig. Tr. p. <« Ibid * 

See. Shuetry (culture) Vo 1. II. ?• 

(6) Aristotle. p.12. (7 Ibid. p.15. (8) Will Du 
story Af philosophy) p.101. 
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'Hie ages that followed, held the same conception about 
prose and poetry. The voice of Longinus remains still a nystry. 
His treaties 'On the Sublime 1 is an unexpected and unexplained 
phenomena. He belongs to no tradition, no school, no age. He was 
not satisfied with the notions of his predecessors. "He knew all 
the 'rules 1 so well that it may have seemed to him, when he was 
explaining to his pupils the figures of speech and the art of 
composition, that nothing remained but that they should go and 
apply the rules and turn out Iliads or Philippics ty the dozen. 
This will please, that will persuade. Ufhat could be simpler? And 
what more absurd? For we oannot thus account for pasalon of Homer 
or the "Demosthenic Sublimity". It is not enough. There is some 
thing in the experience of literature which the formula has not 
allowed for (2)" But he had contributed at least one thing. 
Kmotions had totally been left out and Longinus was the first to 
point out that thought and language, in literature are for the 
most part interfolded with each other. This link had long been 
overdue. In Palmyra Longinus had performed his duties as a mini* 
ster to Queen Zenobia (3). But Arabs do not sssm to have taken 
any lesson from him. They seen to be holding the classical view 
about style. The historical back-ground of this imitation of the 
Greek classical writers is still in the daric. Recent researches 
have not explored this field yet Neoplatonic influences have 
been retraced so far, but Greek Rhetoric still needs an efficient 
hand to trace back its influence on the ra® of the desert. For 
the present we can satisfy ourselves with ths philosophic assum- 
ption that similar circumstance produce exactly the same results 
every where. The arabs had Khutabat and it was bound to result 
In the direction of 'persuasion' . 

Notesi- (5) Scott James, p.76. 

(2) Ibid. p.35. 

(3) The period under review is 3rd. C.A.D. 
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But what about Longinug? We do not find a single footprint 
of this intelligent man on the sands of Arabia. The Arabs after 
Islam, had to bear the 'Ajani brunt in the sphere of letters. 

The linguistic element was stressed too much. The authcrs of 
Arabic and subsequently of Persian language became (under the 
guidence of rehtoric) over conscious of their own writings. No 
remedy was suggested for the emotions, except only in the case 
when the tempo of the age was high in its emotional fervour. It 
was this factor that produced good literature and not the theory 
of style, the influence of which was otherwise. Smotions had no 
place in the theory and were considered to be the individual 
concern of a writer. The majority of scholar* worked diligently 
on polishing the language and decorating it with metaphors and 
aimiliee. UeXfia and Masnu were the only schools of style and 
every scholar who rigidly followed these schools was a great 
writer. Excellence in lmguage, that was what the age needed for 
the praise of 'Kings' and 'Keros'. No check was there on product- 
ions without life and vigour. Much that was not literature went 
under this name, only if it was polished. We should not forget 
that the five edge of words is not the only achievement in comm- 
unication and that "no amount of correctness in Qrammar and 
composition la enough to make a positive style even in the senes 
of technique of expression (1)". The only remedy that was sugges- 
ted during the Seljuq period and after was in the fora of figures 
of speech ( tNO «nd after the period of Aurangzeb in the form 
of long lists of Mutalaqat-i-Shiri and Munasabat-i-Shiri (2). 

But it is not enough because it ie not always that emotive words 
convey emotions. 

Notesi (1) Muriy . p.7. ... ^ 

(2) The method was popular with Nakhshabi the contemporary 
of Khusraw also. His chahil Nanus is an example. But 
the method was not very popular at that time. It was 
after Aurangzeb that it was appreciated by the major- 
ity of scholars. 
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In Arabic literature the tendency developing in •word pi aye 1 
resulted primarily in proee, due to the emotional utterance® of 
the early muealmm Khateeb and pre-ialamic semi-religious intox- 
ications of the Kehians. Ibis could easily connect Uasr.u language 
of poetiy with Masnu style of prose. At the beginning Persian 
proee style, but during the Seljuq period (cf. chapter III), both 
Persian prose and poetry had to give way to the taste of the 
intelligentsia (Masnu> or the current taste-- ' Time spirit 1 aa 
Schuking would like to call it. The Masnu the popular style of 
scholars waa recognised to be the medium of emotional attitude, 
to the negligence of Matbu (which could also convey emotions, but 
these people thought it could not serve the purpose). Masnu led 
them to extremes. The out look of writes towards words became 
inorganic.lt led to three complications in style. The ruinous 
"double mental activity", the uaeleas "word plcya" and the un- 
necessery care in •polishing* and •decorating* the proee pieces 
were the direct decendenta of this evil. Nixami Arudi feared this 


that is stoy be said. / ., • 7 •, *>.C C-., . s . \ 


i.e. "The fora ehould necessarily be subordinated to the content 
.0 that the work be brief. When the foia la doalnent over the 
content the result la of a considerable length". This unnatural 
awareneae towards the 'galvanisation' of language and not towards 
the communicative efficacy led the language to regions where not 
only the scientific anoroach to problems becaaa difficult, but in 
a way it affected the emotional proee piecea as well, and gave way 
at least in some cases, to -ready made attitudes'. In ouch inatmc 
of 'patent sentences plus patent ideas', the importance of a write 
lilting for the auoerficial and the auperfloua is in no way to be 
minimi ted. Such attests at "Pattentisation" are of course largely 
personal, but social forces and tradition too pi* th.ir part in 
the making of a personality. W measure the quantity of such 
influences accurate to decimals is neither possible nor necessary. 


THE RELATION OP ) The discussion would not be complete if 

IN3JA LITERATURE ) 

WITH THE THBORf OF)we do not have a bird-eye-view of Ineha liter- 
STYLE. ) 

ature itself. Because by analysing it we shall 
be able to see its relations with the theory of style. Bit we 
should not forget! "Whether we are active as in speech or writing 
or passive as readers or listeners; in both these cases the' matter 
oomnunioated' is a continuation of several contributory functions 
of different types (1)". These functions of language have been 
divided into four categories, namely sense, feeling, tone and 
intention (2)” The sense and intention have been dealt with by 
our rhetoricians. Taking the first two, we find that in emotional 
prose pieces, feeling (our reaction towards the thing said) 
dominates the sense (bare meaning of the word). In pereian lang- 
uage the emotive prose started with -Correspondence' and Maqemat, 
and though it was not always logical, it had at least a semblance 
of logic (3). The other two factor* intention and tome were the 
guiding factors, where in great pains were taken for making the 
writer lntelligable by keeping him in proper limits. Coherency 
and logical sequence (relation of one sentence to another) 
became logical. But it also became typical, because the logic 
applied was not dynamic; it was a code of rules. To be logical 
was an achievement but to be typical was harmful. 

Due to this logical coherency deedmed essential, the intell- 
ectual element was never subordinated to the emotion* . Thanks 
to Aristotle and to syllogism, logic and emotions had equal play 


or rather int» play in works of emotional attitude. 



Notesi (1) I. A. Richards (practical) p.180. 

ili •* 

manipulations. 
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The scale setting the balance between these two was at 
first in the form of Sana* but after Aurangzeb in long list of 
Huts' alaqat-i-Shiri and Manasabat-i-Shlri. At time. this can work 
well and can bring home to the author the mood (1) relevant to 
these words, but not always. 

The writers path was constantly haunted by Sanad Talabi. He 
was not allowed to use any word or expression that was not 
included in the lists of rhetoricians} and there too, he was not 
allowed to use it in any other way except that already tabulated 
there. Those lists ought to have been treated as a few of the 
mmy thousand possibilites but Club System reduced it to matter 
of choice only. No one was allowed' to go beyond itbecaus® in that 
case he was asked to quote some authority in his favour that had 
allowed that particular deviation. The authors, therefore, never 
tried to be original or to be fresh. Only that scholar could do 
this, who was feared by all the rest either through some accident 
or birth or through the excellence of his memoiy. In the last case 
he could quote the deviations of his predecessors in defence of 
his own. Safir Bilgraad'e story is a good example. Who could 
violate after all, the rules of a club and bear the disgrace of 
being readily refused entrance. Originality was further restrict- 
ed by the fact that Persian writers generally did not take exper- 
iences as experiences, they reduced them to logical statements. 
This attitude was very successful in Ghasal, the only appropriate 
pattern for such attempts. But in prose (emotional prose) it 
always required an efficient hand to achieve success, because 
the canvas was vast and the theory of style did not help authors 
in this respect. 

Notesi (1) Past recollections and rambles can be brought home 
through association of ideas but if & writer is 
conscious of what he is doing, it cen never be set 
into practice. Over consciousness for perfection in 
language was an other hinderence to it and Sanad 
Talabi was yet another. 


Letters and Dibachaa usually suffer from this defect but 
llaqamats, Mar this ha* Nathr, Ta'rifat, Sifat,Mubahathat, and 
Haql are safe from this, becaue fallaclea and free association 
of ideas, revaries and flights of Imagination were there to help 
the authors. In letters and Dibachaa the documentaiy aspect was 
usually not ignored. It restricted the scope and volume of 
emotions in some respects and allowed its flow only in "adjectiv- 
es" and the like. 

KHUSRAW' 3 ) Khusraw too like all other Sastern writers 

TO0OHY OP STfLS.) 

has fallen into the misconception that the rela- 
tion of words to their meanings is the same as the garb to the 
body, and that the triumph lies in blending the two. This concept- 
ion of putting words and their meanings into separate groups is 
the result of Arabic influence, which its turn was directly 
connected with Khitabat and II aq am at. When both the speaker and 
the listener are face to face with one another, the Intention to 
impress takes the upper hand and words chmge in to coats of 
aonian. In England ^ere in the 16th c A.D. the listener became 
a reader and the tie between an author and his admirer became 
less visible, this disease could not flouri*. In peraian the 
oase was otherwise. Court influences had always their plqr. The 
tendency 'to impress' was always present. In India these influen- 
ces are easily traceable in Amir Khusraw during whose life time 
India witnessed Balban's autocratic policy of attaining conspic- 
i ous distinction. 

The second possibility of Ilkhani influence on India is of 
a later date and need not detain us here. The major influence l K 
suppose was the theory of style itself. 

Up to the time of Khusraw, prose (as well as poetiy) had been 
divided into two schools— Matbu and liasnu. During the 6th c A.H. 
the idea of 'artifices was greatly resented in Persiax literature 
by the author of Qabus Naniu Kisami 'Arudi too has stressed the 
priorty of content over the form and so asked his fellow scholars 
to avoid that 'clumsiness' which is the result of word plqys, 
th rough ' brevi ty ' . 
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But wa should not forget that Nizam' Aral had also the tendency 
of going towards Masnu, because after deciding upon Dabiri as a 
•craft* he reconmenda Uaqaaat-i-Hamidi for study. His distinction 
of Lafs and Kami as separate entities seems to be more metaphor- 
ical th® real. Khuaraw* • conception of style cannot fUlly be 
discussed without taking into consideration hia om prose style. 
His style was influenced by the curriculum of the age. Maqamat-i- 
Harlrl was committed to memory by students of that age (1). This 
was o rob ably the basic incentive with Khusraw. Did he acquire 
anything through the influence of contemporary Khurasan?. Probab- 
ly not. Because the Ilkhmii Persian literature had just come in 
vogue. Up to the compilation of 13 as-i-Khusrawi (retouched in 
719 A.H.) no prose writer had produced ®y thing of note except 
'Ate Malik Juwaini (2). Khuaraws own aggressive personality 
(details will be given at its prooer place), the result of his 
position in his family and later on at the court, worked upon 
his em-ly education. He saye, throughout his writing a, at the 
pitch of his voice that he was not ready to die an ordinary 
death (3^. Tha result was that he went through the main portion 
of the previous literature end tried to revaluate it. He categor- 
ized Persim prose styles into nine, according to •professions* — 
the first breach from the schools of style theory. The tenth he 
adds his o®, forgetting totally that his own style does not 
conform to any single orofession. He knew that contents data mine 
style but the pervert taste could not leave him there. After 
admitting •words* and •meanings* as asperate he ran into admitt- 
ing the .whole rhetorical system and realised the existence of 
emotion in Mutarassilanah in the form of !fathr-i-Khayal» a fact 
cxystalised by 


Wotesi 


(1> 

(2) 


(3) 


Sufi (Alminhaj) p.17. 1312 A«D 

Waesaf wrote his book in 712 A.H. 


Rashid- ud- Din 


Pa41 Ullah 


1315 A,_D . 
715 A.H. 


and Hmnid Ulltfi Mustawfl in 


A.H. , 

Khusraw (Ijas) Vol. I. p.71,72. 
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Mahmud Gawan in a regular theory. 

He fell Into the marsh of logical Interpretations of Mufrld- 
at and Murakabat (3). And while being modem in his knowledge of 
how a style could be achieved (1) he grappled vainly with the 
problem and accepted with all eagerness Fas ah at and Balaghat and 
the 'duality 1 that lies underneath these. He was bound to credit 
style for 'orientation* and ornamentation (2). No wonder that he 
devotes separate chapter to Masnuats. 

Could a men whose mind was so dear about the development 
of style as a process and had vaguely understood the emotive sett 
lng of Matarrasslnah in the phrase Taaawrnti-Khayali (8) have 
fallen in such a trap? The answer is quite simple. The people 
generally did not like matbu Wrote* style. Khusraw wanted to 
be popular. He was to side with the popular voice. His own p«*- 
sonality demcnded of him a new style. The dependence of maqamat 
on the mathematical attitude could suggest him the way out. 'Word 

play' was not only nearer his own nature* it could also over awe 

a 

his audience. How could a Turk tolerate BaLnamakl (4). He started 

# j 

appreciating works IJadi and Ikhtirai-(5) but he was conscious of 
the fact that his predecessors had plunged themselves into 'art- 
ifices' which were directly connected with the outer aspect of a 
Kalimah (i.e.word) e.g. Taahif, Tajnis, Tarsi, Tswshih etc. etc. 
But Rhetoric was to solve his difficulties. Rhetoricians had 
divided 'artifices' into two L&fsi and Manwl. Mcnwi were near the 
meaning aspect of Kalimah. He selected ths Manwi for himself and 
announced his hatred for the second onet6). He has no objection 
to the conception of 'artifices' as a asperate garb and decorat- 


ive element only. This conception tells us. 

^y uv-.j w ;l ) s+r* * Zjf<i • t 

’ / l 1 I • • 


j •* r\ "s' T* 


Even slmilles and metaphors to him are a decoration 


Notes: (1' Ibid, p. 69-70, (2' IbidT p. 58. i distinction between 
Sad a and Rangin) and again for Fasahet and Mufrid & 
Murakab. see. p. 62 of the same. (3) Ibid. p.62. 

(4) Ibid. p.68. <5> Ibid. 71. (6> Ibid, p.78-79 fXWiWftpi 
(7^ Ibid. p.79. (8) Ibid. Vol. IV. p.24. 
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and not the necessary part of a conpoeition. Such an attitude 
necessarily leades to ruinous results and even Amir Khuarawa 
prose does not let our expectations go in vain. 

There are two parallel streaks of mental processes that run 
in Amir's mind. He uses such words which have got six or seven 
different meanings and when he usee them in a certain context, 
ordinarily two to three senses are retained. This I ham always 
gives way to interpretations at every step. Communication (strict- 
ly speaking emotional coomuni cation) suffers much and the compo- 
sition becomes s crossward puzzle. 

Khusraw is aware of these dangers, he compensates this by 
his mastery over the language end tries to save the meaning (sense 
if not emotions (fseliqg). But every man could not have this. 
Khusraw is ready to leave out even Munasabats t association! ms) , 
his favourite artifice, for the sake of • sense* (1). But here again 
he tries his best to arrive at a reconciliation between a word 


play «bd the sense (2). He is conscious of Ms short comings that 
is why he believes in a change in aaso cist Ionian itosn abandoned 
should bs compensated in other ways (51. At places his inability 
comp ells him to leave his ossociationiso(5). His vague idea of 
the defects of the theory of style were never fully brought into 
practice. The cause was his adherence to the pervertions of his 
sgs. Proa the 8th C.A.H. we come down to the 9th C.A.H. when • 
Mahmud of Gawan introduced s new interpretation to the existing 
conception of style. This has already been enumerated in previous 


pages. All that we are now going to mention about him is that ha 
divided press into three types, Wi, MuraJJaz and MusaJJa (61 


Hoteai (V Ibid. 214-15. ^ 

and again 

(21 \ 


. . . . .*>« v j'.oO* 


. . % .if 

-if r / + — V Via ' J? 


(31 Ibid. p. 212. . 

(41 Ibid, p.96 • 

'51 Ibid, p.210. 

(6i Gawan (Manazir-ul-Inaha. MS). p.44.b, 
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The Masnu style was divided into two. He also stressed the 
importance of content in a piece of literature (1). And for Inaha 
literature he considers similies and metaphors necessaiy (3^. 

The age that followed was much more practical in its attempts at 
producing good literature rather than coming theories. Evened* 
blneiis witir>ti%tam it laid stress on the practical side and less 


on principles. 

KHAN Afczu AND) Under Aurangieb the necessity of emphaiaing 
TOE TOEOFQT OF'i 

STYLE. > the theoretic side became visible. We find three 
books worth mentioning by Khan Arzu. e.g. Dad-i-Sakhun, Muthmir 

and AtiyyJ-i^Kubra. The Khan was popular in the Northern part of 

# 

India, while Bilgrami held his sway in the south. SAraj-uo-Din 
Ali Khm the prominent critic and leader of the linguistic 

movement in India, set the general trend of criticism to the 
side of gramatical perfection and Muhawarat. Dad- 1- Sakhun, and 
Mu thmi r r lluhba t- i -U4ma and Atiya-i-Kubra were the bibles of the 
age the result of the Indo Iranian dash. (MA details will 


be given at its proper place (chapter. VII). During the reign of 
Akbar along with the Shi a- Suni claah, the Indo Iraniai clash 
also startedO) which during the reign of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb 
entered the political field as well. After Aurangzeb this claah 
took a dangerous turn whan Arsu and a. Ali Haiin quarelled <S). 
This claah of Zaban-daivV. Ghair-Zabandan increaseo the hetrvo 
of Iranian writers against the Indian writers (6) wno hanceforua 
in their turn devoted the whola of their energies towards t .e 
Rekhta (Urdu poetiy). 




Kot..j (1) Ibid. p.41. a. 

(8) Ibid. p. 42. 

(S.M. fcbdullah). p.17 

(4 ' £*■» (?ad-i-Sa*hun) 34 a (discussion on tb. 

wor<J Tughra). 

<5) -*• ■» >•*+<*■ 
(6) Azad (ITigsristafi-Par.) p. 201 sq * p.221 so. 
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It 8 M 0 Q 8 that the original contribution of Arsu to Persian 

literature is very small. Arsu (d. 1169 A.H.) gave order to the 

disorganised and tangled ideas of his age. His originality lies 

where in he is most un-original and un- impressive. 

QATIL 1 S COHCa>TICar) W areata* a maternal grand son !iirsa Mohd. 
OP STfLS. ) 

Hasan Qatil (born in 1170 A.H.) combines in 
himself better elements. His arrangement of other peoples ideas 
along with his typical Indo-Xryan love of details and systemati- 
sation makes of him a better critic. His books Qiahar Sharbat* 

9 

Sfcajrat-ul-Amani, Hahrul Faeahat end Haiharul "Ajaib contain all 
that a good critic can afford to collect from the graves of hie 
predecessor.. There are the bones, the oofin, the shroud, every 
thing intact and wall arranged. Diacuaaiona about Sarf-o-Hahw, 
Maani-o-Bayan, the technique of letter writing every thing 1. 
there. In addition to all thie Qatil has got long lists of worde 
Wajibuttark (11 and Mua tenant terk (2) discuaaione on the differe- 
nce of Irani (31, Turani (4) and Indian Perei«(6l and their 
further classifications^) . Ha had all these. Ha had also discu- 


ssion about atyla in general wbere-in ha has atraaaad the linguis- 
tic aspect of style in the following word*. "In di scours# and 
lattar writing the .very day language of Irania(71 should b# 
followed, but in poetry and Inaha ( which can be )any 

■pacified language i. not to be followed, other-wise it will be 
against the Method of the Savants". Both for prose end poetry 
he upholds the cause of Paaahat and Balaghat but hia conception 
i. different from other writers in the aanaa that h. <na*.a • 


clear 


ltoteai (1) Hahrul ?a*ahat. p.3. 
(2) Ibid. p.5» 


(4) 

(3) 

(51 

8 » 


Vy v 


1 DIO. p.O» , . .. 

Qatil ( Shaqra t-ul- Amani ) p.lo. 

Ibid. p.15. 

Ibid, p# 17. 

Sf 5&S?ff2. P i2iis was prob^ due to th. fact 
Sit bebad learnt persian language froa them. 

r -A XJ ' r * •••* 


K* 


*■ 




is** 


Itushafi dqd-i-Surayya* p.46 


distinction between poetry and the ' cros sward puzzle' though 
he considers it neesasaxy for MussJJt^l-Baligh (but Chair Fasih) 
Hare again his own choice lies against 'word plays' — *ioh are 
preferable in Arabic because in Persian to go to this extent is 
Ta' aqid-i-Manawi (2). His classification of Muaajja into Fadilan*u 
(3) Sufi ana V(4) and Munahianafe(5) and of Ari into Fadilana^(d) . 
9ufiens^(7) and Munahiana<<8^ is interesting. This classification 
has been made according to vocabulary, structural p ocular! ties 
and subject matter which is but logical corrollaxy to the schools 
of style theory. MuraJJaz he has not discussed in detail because 
according to him it has not been in use,. He deemed it necessaiy 

to quote an example there (and has left it out of the discussions 

r 

that follow). He further says that examples of iri and MusaJJa 
will be given at their proper place because his purpose was to 
instruct students in Ari and MuraJJa (only) (9'. Qatil has also 
descended from the pinnacles of Olyncian heights of traditional 
schools of prose and has devoted give pages, in his Charsharbat, 
to the pecul ari ties of style of different authors. This is the 
best available piece of criticism ever devoted by any classical 
writers to the anatomization of styles of particular authors. 

Like all critical sentences of late it suffers from precise but 
vague generalizations. The writer gives clear cut structural 
pecularities of each of the authors under discussion but his 
remarks about the nature of their style falls short of clear 
thinking and accute vigilance. He is not to be blamed for that. 

It was the defect of critical judgement of the age. The judgement 
was primitive so were the technical terms. Matanat,Balaghat, 
Rangini, Gharabat are the only critical terms that could come to 


(2) 

< 3 ' 

(«' 

(7) 

( 8 > 

( 9 ' 


Qal 

Ibid. p.56. 
(4), (5). p. 57. 
Ibid. p.50. 
p.ll. 
p.U. 
p.48. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

U j V' 


sjv\k • 


' p.55. 
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All these bo called terms, are mere units of a certain 
emotional attitude of a critic towards certain writers. These 
are accumulative and emotional but not scientific and analytical. 
We do not find where in the Motanat of Was9af (1> differs from 
that of Yaidi (2) or Abul Padl(3'. All that these points to are 
the places where the authors resembled each other and not where 
thqy mostly differed. The necessity of adherence to tradition waa 
stressed and the necessity of tha occaasion neglected. "The test 
of a true individuality of style is that we should feel it to 
be inevitable; in it we should be able to catch the reference 
back to a whole mode of experience that is consistent with 
Itself (4) ". The necessity of the occasion has got two point to 
converge at, adherence to tradition and aloofhtee from it and 
the controlling factor always being the mode of experience of 
the writer. The old theory neglected this aloofnesa, and it also 
neglected the importance of a writer's experience. This did not 
make the writers conscious of what was going onin their own 
minds, it rather made them over- conscious of what would happen 
outsida if they did not show respa ct for the traditional game. 

To them style was not a personal affair of the artist and 
influenced by the taste of the age, it waa an affair of the whole 
class of writers and was controlled ty schools of etylee "i* h 
dear conceptions of linguistic traps. This wsa helpful in the 
determination of "barren" traditional n idio sync racy of style", 
by which only "a habit of language or expression "(5) is pre 5 ervea 
The Art of Inaha (theory of style), the terms of literary criti- 
cism and their application lacked clauses for the preservation 
of content. All these claimed perfection of language to be the 
only criterian of good in literature. Summing up we can say 
that the theory is a child in the go cart, give it time to learn 

its limbs. 

Wot... (IMS', * < 3 '* IWd * P- 65 " 66 * 

(4' llurry. p.47. 

( 5 ^ Murry, p.21. 
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P A P T 5 R t Literature In the taxing . 

In th# previous chapter we discussed the Art of Inshs and 

reached the conclusion that at its final stage this art was 
synonymous with tha science of Rhetoric. Rhetoric, as we have 
already pointed out, had its defects, efoich if removed, could be 
helpfbl to the general out-put of literature. In the light of 
remedies suggested in chapter II, ■« shall now try to revaluate 
emotive literature produced during the period under review. 

THS HI STOW OF ) The history of Insha-llterature is more 
S^sSSqWOF) or less the history offers pros.-b.caus. 
PERSIAN PROSE. ) discussing the character! sUcs of Inaha 


literature, especially its linguistic aspect, we can not avoid 
mentioning , those works of history and books of tales and 
Romances which havs directly or indirectly affected persian prose 
style is general and Insha literature in particular. Hone of 
the branches of literature i. ever self sufficient snough to 
relieve one of the labour of reference, and cross-references. 

One la compelled to take literature ae ona whole *d refer 
forward or backward according to th# situation. It ia vexy 
difficult to divide literature into part, and keep e.ch part into 
a water tlgh t compartment. The position become, extremely diffic- 
ult when we notice that in all branch., of literature the theory 
of atyle working behind is almost A way. th. same. As a result 
of th. old theory about style, even in work, of science the 
artistic aspect (or to be more aour.t. th. galvanising aspect! 
was never fully ignored. It was important in scientific woxita 
to the same degree as it was in Inaha Literature. In moat of th. 
cases the Munahla were court historians as wsll. Their personal 
Influence and their peculiaritie. of style are not. worthy in so 
far a. the- influence the general trend of Persian prose liter- 
a tuts. That ia why the author of M«n.«i«l Inaha, aftar d.ciding 
upon Insha Lit.r.tur. as emotive proee literature, has included 
in the list of hie best specimens of prose atyle Waaeafa 
history ani tha Kalila man. (1). 


Hotas. (1) Mahmud Gawan (M) 3 a. (MS) 
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Therefore we shall have to make passing references to 
historical works as well. But at au<h occasions only brief 
references would be considered sufficient. Along- with this we 
shall have to mention (at a comparatively greater length) those 
pieces of Arabic literature which had a direct bearing on the 
tone of Persian prose literature. 1 he problem of style, in its 
turn, is Invariably connected with the problem of language and its 
structural peculiarities so it won't be out of plaoe to discuss 
the nature of Persian language, arable influences on Persiai and 
the political and social faotors culminating to the same. But 
Arabic language exerted its Influence upon Persian language long 
before the compilation of the oldest extant pieces of Inaha 
Literature. Hence the need of this chapter as a necessary prole- 
gomena. 

PSRSI AH LANGUAGE) Very few specimens of Persian prose before 

BEFORE IX AN. ) 

the advent of Islma have come down to us. It is 
probably due to the fact that during the Sasanian period Pahlawi 
was conjoined to a small number of families; that is why there is 
a paucity of Pahlawi writings. After the establishment of Pahlawi 
language, which , despite its complications (1) was prevalent 
during the Sea ml an s lost its Royal patronage; still it survived 
in Post Islamic Irm due to a strong feeling of nationalisn among 
Persians. Islmaic culture demanded a martial spirit which, if at 
all required basic education, was a meagre knowledge of Arabic. 

The battle of Qadlsi^bra, therefore, not only struck at the 
nationalistic character of Persians, but also damaged their 
language. Holdeke c s statement that Arabic civilisation and relig- 
ion greats ly influenced Iran (2) is only partially correct during 
the first two centuries of Arab regime. Iranian Nationalism was 

Notesi (1' These complications meant firstly the Huswariah element 
which crept into it at the hands of Aramaic scribes 
and secondly the polyphonic characteristic caused by 
the passage of time. 

( 2' Browne (Literary Hist. ) Vol. II. p.4. 
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for a long period rebelling in the distent provinces of the 
Abbasid capital. Due to au err el a for the caliphate and anti- 
Iranian attitude which affected Arabs in their early years of 
rule, the sympathies of Persians for I elan and the au slims (during 
the caliphate of the Orthodox caliphs and later on under the 
Unsyyida'' were on the wane. Ihie state of affairs helped towards 
the production of a mass of Pahlawi literature in Iran during 
the early Ialanic period (1). 

WS PAHLAWI PBOSS OF) The powerful wave of hatred which takes 
ISLJWIC PERIOD. ^ 

its birth from the sense of being ruled 
over by foreigners was in action in the 3 astern part of Iran and 
"Persians were loth to introduce Arabic words into their language 
and — they found fault with such of their poets as made use of 
Arabic words in their compositions. In fact y Arabic spread very 
slowly in persicm and still more slowly in the districts of 

resi8tence (2> These specimans of Pahlawi literature, of which 
a major portion belongs to later years of the advent of I alas 
mainly consist of moral fiction and religious works such writ- 

ings according to Western writers represent what is generally 
called "Chriatiai morality" (3>. These moral works are usually 
marked with a directness, and have got a vexy limited scope for 
rhetorical embellishments* Besides, in the literature of this 
period the Arabic influence on vocabulaiy, thought and form is 
very meagre. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE) Pahlawi was the official language of the 
OF TOE SASANIANS.> 

Sasanians. As for the officers the influence 

ed 

that the Dabira of the state weiled/in Iran was of a distinguished 
nature (4>. 

Notes* (1> Din Mohanmed. Preface p. . A/l . 

(2) Daudpota Chap. II. p.14. 

(3' I am referring here to those elements which have a 
direct bearing on the tone of prose style. 

(4) Christisen (Urdu Tr.) p.173. 
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The Dablr Budh was the drafter of finnans rtiioh were written 


In the Pahlawi language. While commenting an the linguistic 
paoul art ties of mandates and letters Christions« says "It was 
considered necessary to draft Royal correspondence and private 
letters in a specific wsy. In eveiy writing, were interspersed 
aphorisms, parables, religious teachings, verses and llu'asmaha 
in such a way that the total result wee very pleasart. 




(1). It is difficult to 


agree with Chris tinsen on the authority of later writers like 


Tabari, Tfca'albi and Firdawai. Ho contemporary pahlawi 
coronation sdress has come down to us. 

This point should not detain us long &»gqufl« Pgfltil C 



of script, of Pra-Ialanlc Pahlawi . Poet Ielmslc Persist hae, I 


think born out of the provincial dialect of the upper regions 
of Iran (i.e. it is Dari) and there seems to be no direct relaV 
ion between the Pehlawi literature produced in Fire temples at 
Fare ( the lower part of Iran) and the literary activities 
manifestly themselves in Khurasan and Tran soriana during the 
first two centuries proceeding the Seljuqs. 


(1) Ibid. 
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POST ISLAMIC ) Ike bttU* of Qadisiyya (II A.H.) decided 
ARABIC & PERSIAN) 

LITERATURES. ) the day. During first few year* of Arab 
domination the Ialamio idea of brotherhood, dearth of Arab 
nation all an and the continuation of Pshlawi language in the 
finance department helped in subsiding the hatred of the Iranis 
for their overlords. Many inhabitants of Iran changed their 
religion but these conversions over to Islam, took place at first 
only in Irmiian provinces adjoining Arabia. In eastern provinces 
of Iran Arabs did not have an eagy succesaj the m*in source of 
trouble being the old Irani® nobility whom they had left un- 
hampered (1). The liking for Arabic language and literature and 
a feeling of amity and good will anong Irania and Arabs in Eastern 
provinces dates from the rise of Turks. It was during the Turkish 
regime (especially that of Gha*na-wids) that Arabic started 
influencing Persian. The Turks were the true upholders of ortho, 
dox Islam in the sense that they mitigated feelings of patriotism 
and the first to benefit themselves of this atmosphere of tolera- 
tion were Persians themselves. The whole responsibility of Arabic 
influences on Persi® language, whether good or bad, falls on 
the shoulders of Persians writers. (The details follow ahead). 
ORTHODOX CALIPHS ) During the reign of Caliph ‘Umar 

9-40^ A.H. } )th- MUltary Aooounts Department was 

UMAYYIDS 41. A.H.-132 A.H.)^ ^ ^ Mdluffl 

of correspondence even at such ® eerly stage was Arabic. The 
official correspondence after the advent of Isl® seems to be 
simple and "so brief and to the point that we hardly have ® 
official note more than a few lines in langth"(2). 


Notesi (1) Yaoubi. vide ref. Nariram. pp. 10,11. 
( 2' Hitti . p. 25f>. 
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This directness remained its chief distinguishing character 
•till the fall of Umayyida; but *e should not lose sight of the 


feet that even at such an early stage a tendency towards perfect- 
ion of lenguage nwnlfeats Itself. This element ciystalised during 
Umayyid rule when non- arab savants took the field in Arabic lett- 
ers. The tragedy of Karbla is a suitable incident of Muslim 
history that can beBt illustrate this point. The original concept- 
ion of Caliphate withered away by the end of the orthodox regime 
(first four caliphs). We should take the reign of Muawiyyah and 
the Tragedy of Karbala not as events but as direct results of 
those political movements Aich had taken root among Arabs due 
to their tribal jealousies. This strife sounded the death knell 
of Ialaaic conception of politics snd henceforth I slam survived 
only due to social factors that started operating immediately 
after the extinction of political aspect of imislim culture. In 
political field Iranian conception of monarchy won the game. 

This kingship was the result and in its turn also the cause of 
the rebirth of Iranian feeling of nationality. There were the 
Zuhhad, the Shi as, the Kharajites and the Hawaii each relying 
for its power either on pre-Islaaic Iranian patriot! an or pre- 
Islamic tribal rivalry. As time rolled on, Iranian patriotism 
and Arab hatred for non- Arabs became intense. Umayyid s fell, 
but the strife continued under the 'Abbasids. Umayylds had 
acquired Iranian conception of kingship (1) but they were Arabs 
after all and believed in the superiority of their countrymen. 
Arab dominance lingered on. Arabic was popular in and around 
Damascus. It was the language of religion, it was the language 
of conquerors and to crown all it was the language of correspond- 
ence. Pahlawi language was only confined to 'finance' department, 
Wnere the I rani a were in majority. In other state departments key 



Durtng pre-Islaoiic Arabia the condition : 
ibility of tribal leadership was •tniorl* 
Mayyid8 never cared for it. If we thin* 
tion of monarchy to be of Iranian origin 
from truth. 

Uo to the reign of Abdul Malik b. Marwan 
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Hiring the year 81 A.H. Caliph Xbdul Malik and hi a govaznor 
HaJJ aj Introduced Arabic language in the finance department as 
veil. Thus Arabic was declared to be the linguafranca of Muslim 

countries. Even after the advent of I si an Arabic literature had 

whom 

not bean vary popular with Arabs mo st^of ^relied for their literary 
acauipmenta on their memory rather than the script (1). Moat of the 
Qura (the reciters of Qrrar) too were not able to read any thing 
but the Quran andthe Hadith (2). Taking advantage of the inability 
of Arabs to read or write, Iranians started learning Arabic. "Per- 
sians became more and more intereated in the study of Arabio. . . 
Gradually (they) acquired such proficiency in Arabic that they 
even excelled their teach era and began to crowd them out in every 
literary activity. . .(3) ". It la from that time onwards that those 
elements cane to the fore front which Von Kramer considers the 
national and quite original stamp of Arabs (41 — a factor that 
introduced Arabio vocabulary in Persia language and also changed 
Sasanian nationally into Shlaiam. A great part of Umayyid prose 
has perished. The two well known writers of this period ware 'Abid 
b. Shazya and Wahab. b. Mumabih belonging to Yemen- —a territory 
falling outside the sphere of standard Arabic. Yam an has been 
under psrsimr rule till the first few years of the advent of Ielw, 
therefore we should consider it culturally a part of Persia. 'Abid 
was a Y amanita Arab but Vahab waa a Persian. Arab settlers of Iren 
should be considered (in comparison to the inhabitants of Meoca 
and Medina) as non-Arabe because they had to make conscious efforts 
towards learning the language and cool t ting to memory its iaiocs 
and phrases. But Arabic prose at this time was simple and we do not 
find that insipid and intricate language which we usually come 


across in the writers of Maqamat. 

Notes: ( 1) a. as lam Jairtajpuri V. Ie p. 38# "" " 

{1) £ Ibn- i-Kh aldun V. III. p. 210 (Urdu Tr.) 
(2> Ibn- i-Kh aldun Vole III. p.210-11 (Urdu Tr.) 
(3^ Dsud Pota Chap. II. P-13. 

(4) Von Kramer, p. 147. 
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Therefore the following quotation from De Slane does not 
represent the Arabic literature of the first two centuries after 
i slam. He a aye, "The Epistolary style of the Arabs during the firs 
two centuries after Muhammad, was highly admired hy philologers 
for the subtlty of the thoughts and the elegant concision of the 
style. To Europeans the elliptical style appears obscure and 
affected( 1) ". It is well applicable to Arabic literature of 4th 
and 5th centuries but to find out elliptioal style in the lexico- 
graphers of first two centuries is a pious wish only. We come 
across such a style in Ibnul Hamid no doubt but it is a solitary 
instance having no link with the general trend. Even Paranin and 
letters in Arabic (prior to Abdul Hamid) were always sketchy and 
precise. Abdul Hamid of qyria ( a non Arab) was the first who 
introduced Tawalt in letters ( 2 ) and allowed formalities to exert 
influence (3). So in a way Abdul Hamid was reaponsible for ornate 

e 

prose *iich we come across in Ibn-i-Duraid and others. But none 
of Abdul Hamid's contemporaries seems to have followed him at a 
flowexy style. 

ABBA3ID5 I 132. A.H.) During this period Abbaeid rule (the 
TO 233 A.H. ) 

golden age of I si as) was at its senith and 
it is for the first time in 232 A.H. that we see signs of decay. 
Tbe vast empire of glorious Araohid split in to mm in dependent 
states Ttfiich paid only a nominal allegianae to the caliphate at 
Bagdad. In Khurasan Arabs were required to face Turks end Iranis 
but their attention was mainly diverted to tribal feuds. Their 
condition at Basrah was much more precarious where they were 
divided into two separate parties of 'Add and Tamim. This gave 
way to the spread of Iranian feeling of nationality in its pure 
I si amici zed form (i.e. as Shi as). 


Notes! (V De Slane (Ibn-i-Khallikan' s Biographical. Die. Sng Tr. ) 
Vol. 4. p. 300 footnote (8). 

'2' Zubaid Ahmed (Adab) p.193. 

(3' Ibid. p.I96. 
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In a way the fall of Qutalbah, at the close of Uttayyid period, 


"meant the fall of the Arab dominion in the lands which he had 

won for them"(lU And again the assassination of Al Harith is also 

a 

important because *he was fore runner of Abu Muslim (Khuraaani' 
and did more than mxyone else to overthrow the away of the Onaiy- 
ads (Umayyids) and the Arabs"(2). Abbaaid period is important for 


yet another factor. There took place a great change in the machi- 
nery of government. Arab nobility faded out of the scene and in 
its place Irani officials case to the fore- front. Persians conqur- 
adjperaia. Thu. the social factor s started operating in Islamic 
* super organic* . Hadl Hasan *ile commenting upon the Persian 
patronage of the Abbaaida ava, "Al Mmnun'a dying advice to hia 
•on Hake mu* of the people of Khurasan for verily they have 


expended their livea and means on our behalf — is not leaa 
significant of the Persi vising of tha Caliphate than the victory 
of al Mamun over his brother Al Amin"(3i. Aa a result of thia, 
Persians got thair hold on both the government and Arabic liter 
ature. 

The population of Arabia mas more of leea rural, though we 
comot deny Levy's statement that during the second centuiy after 
Hijra Arab citizenship was emerging out end Aahr&f (noblea) had 
come to light (41. But education wae never popular among theee 
Aahraf. Education and schooling was mainly confined to cities. 


Notasi (1> Muir (Tha Caliphate) Chapter. LVllI. p.419. 

(2' Ibid. p. 421 

(3) Hadl Hasan (Studies) p.22. . 

(4i Levy. Vol. I. (An Int. to the Sooiology of lalms) 
p.93. It has further been supported by Jurji Zaidan 
(Umayyade and Abbaaida. Sig. Tr. by Margollouthl 
chap. II. p.77. 4th volume of Tamadun-l-I aland. 
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TJptll now 'Ulum-l-Sherlah had risen to the position of 
'crafts' therefore the first to benefit out of it were the 
citisens, the Iranians. "Islam had", so says Ibn-i-Khaldun "not 
changed the Iranien civilization that la why they were the first 
to study the 'Clum (Literature and science) "(1). It was now that 
due to their status at the court, the Iranis could get more 
chances for literary pursuits. IXie to the sacred relation of 
arable lnguags with religion, the group of Savants (majority 
of whom were Persies) as a group had on honoured piece at the 
court. Iranian scholars had been the ruling class during the 
SaaanlK period and it was again during the Abb aside that they 
got the administrative machineiy in their ow» hands. Old Arab 
nobles had no liking for literary pursuits, *ii* had become 
•craft', therefore they left the field for Iranians. 

Arab dominance decayed at the court, and though now and 
again Arab nobility tried to get back its old position, but in 
vain. "Henoeforth Arabs stopped taking the chief role in history" 
Arab hatred for the Persian, and Persian hatred for the Arab 
had become feeble. In Hahw, Jurisprudence, Hedith and other 
Ulum-i- Shari eh the ^Jamla were easily taken to be the teach era 
of Arabs. 


Hotesi (1) Ibn-i-Khaldun (Muqadsnah) Urdu. Tr. Vol. III. 
chapter. 36. p. 210. 
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In the districts lying around Bagdad cordial relations among 
Arabs and non- Arabs can easily be judged from the fact (1) that 
not only the Iranians adapted Arabic language for literary and 
religious purposes but kept alive in Arabic poetry its pagan 
traditions. Nicholson in his n Aliteraxy History of Arabs' 1 , not fully 
realizing the importance of social aspect of Islam, has showed his 
surprise at the relations of friendship among Arabs and non-Arabs 
in the following word si "So acute and irreconcilable were the 
racial differences between Arabs and Persians that one is astonis- 
hed to see how thoroughly the latter became Arabic! sed in the 
course of a few generations. As clients affiliated to an Arab 
tribes th«y assumed Arabic names and sought to disguise their 
foreign pedigrees, on the strength of which they paased for Arabs" 
(2). Levy while commenting upon this tendency considers it to bs 
a subtler fuge to imp o rove their lot. He says "It may be added 
that even comparatively late in the history of Islam, entire people 
sought to enhance their status in the eyes of the Muslim world 
by claiming kingship with Arabs of Arabia and providing themselves 
with Arab ancestry ".(3' Persians had found an other way out. They 
had a popular tradition that Imma Husain was husband to Shahr 
Bmu — the Caught*- of the last Sasani monarch. This tendency of 
the conquered to affiliate themselves with the conquerors throws 
enough light on the powerful influence of Islam as 
force? the conception of equality being the baaio element. At this 
tins when a great number of PersiannSavante were guiding Arabs in 
their language and litaratura a nsw literary movement was emerging 
fast- -the Sia'ubya movement. Khurasan, which had given rise to 
A1 Harith and Abu Muslim, was reacty to bring in the field certain 
other men. 


ffotsss Cl' It should bs remsmbersd that even at this time Iranian 
hatred for Arabs in Khurasan bad not mib sided, 
r see. Abu Muslims letter. Muir, p.433. 

(2> Nicholson, p. 280-281. 

(3' Levy. Vol. I. Chapter I. p. 85,86. 
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It mexzifested itself among the 'Arabic knowing people' as 
well. We are astonished to find writers like Abu 'Ubaida, Biruni 
and Hannah Iafahaa i as supporters of S&aubi movement and Jahiz 
and Qutaibah as the up-holders of the cause of Arabs. In fact 
this movement was the result of the feeling of equality. The 
non-Arabs had their hold on governmental departments and in order 
to keep their position secure they had relied upon 'equality' 
(Arabs and non Arabs are of equal status) by admitting this / the 
Persians in a way refuted the idea of a 'separate Iranian Nation- 
ality'. There were extremists too but they nowhere seem to be 
powerful. Till the advent of Ghaznawide the nature of the movement 
was literary and perhaps never political. Persian writers of 
Arabic usually boasted of their literary achievements. This feeli- 
ng of superiority over Arabs gave Persians that feeling of genuine 
self-reliance and self* confidence which enriched Arabic literature 
in all its branches. Confidence, peace of mind and "secure posit- 
ion of the Artist" are necessazy conditions for the production of 
first rate literature. We should remember here yet another things 
the literature of a period is bound to have that peculiar stamp 
of the ruling class which affects both the content and the lang- 
uage of pieces of literature. Especially when a scholar is working 
at a foreign language he is bound to be ovez^- conscious of his 
undertaking. This consciousness acted in three channels; the 
liking for an elliptic style, the love and adherence to Fhatoric 
as an end in Itself and a certain regard for the new faith (Islrnn) 
(1'. These three aspects not only progressed aeperately but 
interacted and took the form of afew specific types e.g. ' ; ahw, 

Hum anion of rare words and expressions, Jurisprudence, Khutabat, 
Manama t etc. etc. 

Mo test ( 1) The details given shove about Arabic literature would 
seem at tha first sight unnecessary, but these are 
necessary because they make us understand the situation 
clearly. The influence of Arabic literature on Persian 
literature was in two directions, subject matter and 
linguistic attainments. The first cannot pose- uj.y oe 
described without going into the details of Arabic 
literature. 
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Along with these type®, intricacy in diction, use of far 
fetched similes and expressions, too much reliance on technical 
teims and the popularity of rhetorical «nbe 111 ehm ante, all these 
were in moet of the oases the results of the action and interact- 
ion of the above mentioned Types and in some oases the direct 
result of the three Channels described above. 

Ihe distinguished role of Iranis in intellectual field made 
the genius of Arabic language two fold. Both Iranian tradition 
and Arabic tradition started running in parallel channels. King- 
worship created a separate language for Qasidas and in prose, 
especially in Khutabat, Maaamat and Dibaohas, it Introduced the 
cadence that overawes an audience. These elements are not so 
prominent at this period as in the 3rd and 4th centuries. But 
Iranim influence was step Ding ahead. Among the prominent poets 
of this period Abu JTawas, Bashshar, Abu Taman and Abbas si lhnaf 1 1 
Influence on Persian poetiy of Seljuo peiiod and aft** , has been 
enormous. Of thsss Abu Nawas was a non- Arab (he belonged to 
Ahwas, hie father waa a native of D am as cue aid his mother a pen- 
Sim lacy (l'.)Ths prose writere of established reputation, Ibn- 
ul-Muaafa 1 , Ibn-i-Puraid, Jahii and Tabari were non- Arabs. Ibn-ul- 
Muoafa was a partial (2' f Tabari belonged to Amul and Ibn-i-DuraiC 
(b. 223 A.H. ) waa a native of ‘Unman and belonged to Add clan, 
ifoam the Qureirfi hare never recognised as Arabs (3'. 

toorxg these prose writers only one i.e, Ibn-i-Duraid seems 
to be the follower of flowery style. His Persioi mentality made 
of him an ap predator of ornate language. He had for hia models 
the aeml religious outbursts of Kahlna, certain c^aenced portions 
of the Quran and seraons of 'All. 

The study of the Quran made these writers of persisn birth 
interested in the subtle problems of Nahw and it also made arable 
language a language with "involved methods of grammatical const- 
ruction, so as to make it necessary, even for their own coling- 
uists to use some research before they could as certain the due 

3nc. "of I slan. ~ 

(2) label /Ishtysni (Ibnul Muoafa > p.10. 

(3> Qac. of Islam (under Add)- 
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of the composition 11 (1). 

The liking of writers for rhyme end cadence (under the 
influence of Khutabat) set up a separate school of prose which 
soon became popular among provincial governors in their public 
orations. 

The intricacies of Arabic gramnar (hinted above) have pl^red 
a definite role in setting a tone of Arabic literature. Oieneiy 
says ) "Lexicography was studied with intentness which probably 
no other people had devoted to its own language and the consequ- 
ence was a sort of literary consciousness in every thing that 
was written, & looking to the form, rather than the substance, 
and gave a pedantic character to the productions of the time "(2). 
This tradition at a later stage passed over to Persia literature 
as well. 

The activities at the court of Harun-ul- Rashid (788-809 
A.D) though resulted in the fall of the Persia Barmecides but 
the success of Mamin at a latmr stage helpad in the perpetuation 
of Persia influences. Abbaaid power was fast declining but its 
literary legacy, especially in the direction of getting translated 
Persia Andarz-namahe, introduced that peculiar ethical element 
in Arabic literature which in its turn influenced Persia prose 
pieces of poat-Islamic period. 

Notesi (2) Chenery ( M aq am at- i -Hariri. Hfcg Tr.) p.15. 

(1) Reynolds (Kitabi Yamini. 3og. Tr.) Introduction p. XVIII 
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II? A 231 , a.k ) Thi# P«riod of Abbaaid ml* that ushers in with Al-Muta 
10 441 A.H. Vwakil la a panorama of rival (Jynasti#*, rtballiona and uphee 
als * hour of AbbMi* glory had gone. Powerless rules at the centre 
allowed Independent rule in far off districts on the previne* of a nomini 
nomage. But this did not affect the spread of Arabic language and liter- 
ature throughout the ao called dominion of the Caliphate. Persian langua* 
emerged out of oblivion at the hands of independent provincial dynasties 
and started getting life from the sane social forces which had led to the 
outflow of Arabic language even after the decline of the Caliphate, provi 
ncial dynasties were alterego of the caliphate they were ready to accept 
all that Caliphate at Bagdad had allowed ao far. Aa a result of liberal 


movements at Bagdad during the reign of Harun-ur-Rashld and due to the 
attitude of tolerance of the muaalmans towards their non-muslim subjects, 
Zoroaetriani® had been saved In Tabari stan, Khuraami and Tars. After 
midden signs of decay end decentralisation of Abbasid empire, these non 
musllm subjects (mostly Zo rose trims and llasdakltas) tried to regain thei 
lost prestige through Sindbad (753-756 A.!).) Uatad la (765-68 A.D.) Muqan 
(780-86 A. D. ) and 9abak (316-838 A.D. ). But lalmalc culture was too power 
ful to be subdued by such upheavals. I alas had changed the out look of 
majority of its adherents. It was reedy to allow eveiy progressiva elemen- 
but was not going to accept revivalism as a creed. The self regulating 
powers of I si mi c culture could allow Iranian National feeling only in 
their 31 “Seised form, the Tahride could succeed but not Ustad Is, Uyst- 
icisn (i areianised isysticism) could succeed but not Zoroastrism and 
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Thus the synthetic spirit of Islam (as Iqbal would likt to cal 


‘ e Muslim theology knows that mong Mualim legists 

the kind of hereqr(i # e. the kind of heresy which does not 
involve the ex- communication of the culprit) is technically 
known a a ,f h eregy below heresy*. It may be admitted how ever the 
in the hand® of Mullahs whose intellectual laziness takes all 
opportunities of theological thoughts aa absolute and la 
consequently blind to the unity in difference, this minor 
heresy m ay became a source of great mischief. This mis chief 
can be remedied only by giving to the 3tudent of our theolog- 
ical schools a clearer vision of the synthetic spirit of I aim 
ana by reinitiating them into the function of logical contra- 
ditiem ao a principle of movement in theological dialectic. 

The nuestlon of i*at may be called msjor heresy arises only 
when the teaching of a thinker or a reformer affects the 
frontiers of the faith of Islam. 

Iobal a elan and Ahaedism) op. 12,13. 
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From (832 A.D.) 217 A.H. to 227,228 A.H (A.D. 342) the Turks of 

Transoxina directed and controlled the adndni stratJy e machinery at 

Bagdad. With passage of time their influence increased at the centre; 

there were Turks in the &rny, they were on other administrative jobs 

as well. Taking advantage of the weakness of the Caliphs, Tahir the 

Governor of Khurasan carved a new empire for himself in 832 A.O. = 217 
agg A.D . . 872 A.D . 

A.H. Prom 207 A.H. ^ 259 A.rf. Tahrids held their way in Khurasm, 

Saffarids ruled from the year (872 A.D.) Z59 A.H. onwards. After two 
years Samanids came to power and till the year 999 A.D. = 390 A.H. 
these settlers of Tranaoxiana brought under their control early the 
whole of Iran. 

The most important point about this period is that where as in 
the beginning Persians hated Arabic language, now it had subsided due 
to the interest of Persians for Arabic language and literature. Preju- 
dice of Arabs against Iranians was declining towards a close and 
Islamic conception of brotherhood had cleared the way for the progress 
of Iran. Due to a rational out-look different intellectual movements 
were going on in the field of religion. Any group could take advantage 
of such s situation. Under the flickering candle of Caliphate small 
independent dynasties rose and fell with the ebb and flow of events. 
Arabic language, the language of polite society continued to exert its 
influence along with the revival of Persian literature. But this revi- 
val was not the revival of Pahlawi language or Literature. It would be 
wrong to assert that post Islamic Persian is Pahlawi with a change in 
script (1). 


PAHLAWI AND ) Pahlawi was the language of the seleoted few. The 
POST ISLAMIC) 

PERSIAN. ) Zoroastrian priests were its sole monopolisers. Against 
this the language of evexy day conversation in Khurasan (the home of 
post Islamic Persian) was Dari Dialect which rose to the level of a 
language with Arabic script, there is a great difference in graauar 






f. 


Notes*- (1) Browne. Vol. I. (p.8) chapter. I. says the difference 
between the Pahlawi and the earliest form of kodren 
Persian was, save for the Arabic element generally contai- 
ned in the letter, merely a difference of script. 



This main difference ie in syntax. In Pahlawi language when 8 

Aramaic verba ware used and the change was to occur ie gender it always 


occured in the verb itself, but in post-Islamic Persian *ien ever a change 
of gender was to take place on auxiliary verb was added to it (1). In Pah- 
lawi , Aranaic pronouns were being used but in Persian the pronouns were 
Persian (2). Similarly in Prfilawi, Aramaic preposition were prevalent but 
in Persian these were Persian (3). Tbs last two grammatical pecularitie b 
cm be attributed to the abolition of Huswarish element but the first (gen- 
dem problem) can not be attributed to change of script. Ibm-i-Hawqal is 
reported to have written: There are three languages prevelent in Fare (i) 
the language of ever' day conversation (ii) Pahlawi which is not generally 
understood try the people of Pars and (iii) Arabic language— the language of 
state offices and correspondence iU) Pahlawi was a language not understood 
ev«n ty th. pwple of Fsr«~a land -here aoat of th. of _ 

Pahlawi was produo ed — as early as the time of Ihn-i-Darl, ats* Amir Khusraw 
would like to tell us (^) was the language of upper regions of Iran (Khuraa 
an and Trensoxiaf). The difference between Pahlawi and Dari is more strik- 
ing then the different e between Sanskrit and Perak rite. 

Deri di elect rose to the position of a language and both Arabic liter- 
ature and Persia* literature started developing side by side. There were 
two languages flourishing in one and the asms literaiy atmosphere. 

BILINGUA, POETS) Persian poetxy was the first (as compared to Persian 
prose) to absorb Arabic vocabulary in it. In early Qaaida writers of Persi- 
an, Arabic word* and phrases abound. The reason fbr Arabic influx re at 
iuch m early stage in the development of Persian language la that Arabic 
the sacred language of religion had ea important place in the curriculum. 
That is why we come across bilingual poets in plenty. Sadi d-ud- Din lle^anxnad 


rat Person singular was to become 
Veqbulunam, for second singular Maqbuluni for Third singular 
Maqbulunat. In Persian it was in first Person singular Qabul 
Hi Kuni , for third singular Qabul Hi-Kundad. 

(2) Pahlawi Persian 

Li Man 

Lak Tu 

LakuB 9iuma 

(3) Min.. As. 

(4) Din Huhammad. Introduction. 

(5) Khusraw (Ghurah) Introduction. 



Mansur all almantiai ar Razl, Abu Bakr Muhammad bln All al 
Kh awn sari as Sarkhasl and Abu Abdullah Muhammad bln Abdullah al 

t 

Junaldi poets of both Persian and Arabic languages (1). The author 
of Tarikh-i-Baihaq gives a long list of bilingual writers (2), promi- 
nent among whom are tysd Jalal-ud-Din, Imad-ud-Din Yahya, Abu All 


al Jafari, Ja'far si Hakim al zyadi (2) Khawjah Atyned, Kamal-ud-Din 

r / 

Muhammad bln all (?) al Qaalm and All al Zabarah . When any one knows 
two languages, each language la bound to influence the other. In 
certain books most of the sentences are verbal treaslatlona from 
Arabic. Bahrain Kirmani says (4). ^ iol 

THE INFLUENCE OP ) Arabic influence was mostly in the direction 
ARABIC LANGUAGE ON) ( 

PERSIAN LANGUAGE. Tof writing simple prose (Matbu). It was also in 


the direction of tha use of Arabic phrases and sentences, writers, 
from the very beginning, started in te repressing their Persinn writin- 
gs with ^at and Arabic verses. The use of Arabic words also abounded. 
This particular influence was the result of certain social and relig- 


ious needs. Th# technical terms of religion, scientific and literary 
terras, the names of things and objects, the need for verbosity in 

Qasaid, and a pressing need for a rich store of Qawafi in Persian 

% 

were incentives for the use of Arabic words in Persian (5). More over 
Arabic Vocabulary in Persian was due to the fact that it was a sign 
of scholarship to use Arabic words (6). 

THE INFLUENCE OP ) Persian literature was influenced, in the 
ARABIC LITERATURE ON) 

PERSIAN LITERATURE. )beginning, ty Arabic literature in its use of 



A X W* <Lt , » , A • , iJ , b V 

2) Baihaqi. pp. 262, 2o3. 

3) Ibid. p. 263- 

(4) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


a. 9Mb ram Kirmani 

b. Shsirani in hi 


one only three names) 

1 [&■ t *• 

Namah. p.-*^- 


, 

(Intr. to VtiraJ ^ 

Tanoid-i-SRlruI Ajam says(p. 140). 

. i J/c y 

but his statement is not correct, that is why he has 
modified it in his Pirdausi per char maqaley p.236. c. We 
can support Bahrams cause by the following examples from 
Balamis translation of Tarilfh-i- Tabari pp. 7.8»12 v 442 A 
521) . ' S. - 1 ° ' ‘ 




(jay}) ~ 

4 ( ** > 
tv-* ^ <r 


at times arabic phrases have been mixed U r, 

For a detailed list see Shairani (Fardawai) pr. 234-237. 
Rada Zadah Shafno (Tarikh-i-Adabyat) P.16. 
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Quran and verses from Arabic cuthcrs, imitating Arabic constr- 
uction of sentences and copying the simple style (Matbu). In Arabic 
Hw this frtage, two separate schools of prose had come into vogue, ua- 
tbu and Masnu. The writers of Masnu prose living in this age were 
taicen as models by the Persian prose writers of later Ghaznawi and 
Seljuq periods. Their influence on contemporary Persia* writers in 
almost negligible. They were copied and imitated at a later stage. 
Among such fortunate writers of Arabic were "Haaadani, 'utbi"(l) and 
Abul Hasan Ahwazi (2). 

IRANIAN ) Major part of Arabic literature consists of 

CONTRIBUTION TO ) 

ARA3IC LI TERATTJRE. ) the writings of non- Arab peoples, especially the 
Persians. "Talcs from what is called Arabian sciences, exegesis, 
tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, history, biography and 
even Arabic grammar, the work contributed by Persians and the beat 
part is gone". "What we call Arabic literature was no more Arabian 
than the Latin literature of the Middle Agee was I tallan"(4) . But 
s logical corollary of this statement has always been lert unnoticed. 
ma-AEaMs Inquires oa.pfrflrfl pms -IBfl-Bftllg r««uUlnfi In 



the ornate rails , not only in Arabic Uterauus but also in Persian 

literature of 6th century A.H., flfl tt.e .aftouiqn:! .Of PerflAflag-tilga- 

) 

ogives * The Qasld writers of early Abbasid period were copied by 
Persian poets (i.e. Abu Nawas, Bashshar, Abu Taoaas and kbbas) were 
non-Arabs, mostly persians. Among the prose writers Ibn-ul-Muqafa^ 

Ibn-i-Duraid and Tabari were Persians. During the period now unoer 

f * 

survey Badi-uz-Zaaan Hamadanl, TTtbi, Abu Paras, Abul FaraJ Is-fahani, 

^ f 

B aland (Tawqiat = Persian?) were Persians. 


Notes: (1) Shairani (Tanqid) p.330. 

(2) Bahai’ Bagdad! (At Tawasul) p.9 
(4) Hitti. p. 401. 
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Thtif influence on later Persian prose writers was over- whelming. 
Among other prose writers of note, recommended for study by NixantL 
fcrudi, Abdul Handd (132 A.H.). Sahib (d. 385 A.H.) Sabi (d. 384); 
Qudaaah-bin-J afar (alive in 295 A.H.), Hariri and I sic art should be 
mentioned (1). 

SCHOOLS OF) In Arabic literature uptil now two separate groups 
PROSE. ) 

of vocabulary for prose and poetry had ceased to exist. 
"Both prose and poetry have got two asperate modes ox expression" 
says Ibn-l-Khalaun, *nd"one can not be used for the other e.g. nasib 
is a part of Ghasal (and we can not employ it anywhere except the 
Ohasal). But llutakhirin have used poetic modes of supression in prose 
thus they have made • free use of SaJJa^and Qa.afl in Royal orders and 
mandate b"( 2) . This sort of proa* that convert* proee into poatry ia 
not to be found even in Persian prose of Qxamawi period. Matbu waa 


popular in Persian proae. 

It is atrange that 'two schools of proa* 1 theory haa bean a 
pbeuomanan of great importance, effecting Arabic Pereien and Crdu 
Litaraturea in all their aspects. Roth in Persian and Arabic the two 
schools of proas (Matbu and Mssnu) remained operative aid# by eld*. 
World history haa not recorded ao far, the existence of such parallel 
schools of pro?* In any other country. attitude towards 

language could not axial in any other language becauea in all th* 
other language* of th# world variety of style (mode of expression) 
depended moatly on individuality rather than 'coleotlve entarpriae'. 
in Iran and Arabia it waa neoessaiy that individual efiorts ahould ba 
subordinated to the traditional. Bveiy prose writer was to prove 
himself faithful to either of the two achoole, and in poetty (at a 
latar stage) he was expected to follow any one school out of the 
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Most of Persian lireratuie (prose and pce^ry) has disappeared 
due to Alaud-Din Jahan Suz's attack on Chazna, Ghuzzittack and Mongol 
invasions. Only a few books have come down to U3 (1). Court patronage 
seems to be the chief source of encouragement to Persian literature 
at this period. This encouragement might be the result of the ignoran- 
ce of the Saffarids and Samanide or Arabic language or they might 
hove supported the cause of Persian duo to their national priue. Hut 
for this second conjecture we have no sufficient material to support 
except that durii^ this period Persian nationalism got its rebirth as 
a result of which both in Persian and Arabic many ffc&hn amahs and 
And&rcn amahs were compiled. Hut we don't come across any separatist 
movement in linguists field. We find poets of Arabic at the courts 


of Persian rulers. 

COURT LANOUAOS OP) The author of Tariks-i-Siatan, while describ- 

ing the achievements of Yaqub-i-Laithj after 
consenting upon his return to Si stun saye that 
poets of Arabs read their poems before him and 


SAPFAHIH3 ANT) 
SAMANIDS. 


* • . * . , i -,r , u ,)>-;) is O* 


(2) 


Note. i (1) •m.re ar. about four book, .xtanti 

i. Introduction to Shahnamah compiled in 346 A.H, 

m .*..1 - — J A » 4 1 VI T II A O O I 


and 


published by Mirza Mohammad Qazwini in the second 

ii. ® (332 a.h. ) 

i iv. KSSl 1 !^ S.q»iqul ad^aha by Abu Mansur bin ill 
al Harwi. (compiled between 350-366 A.H.) 


(2) Tarikb-i-Sistan. pp. 209,210. 
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It proves that Yaqub did not know Arabic. In an autocratic 
etate during a period of turmoil a much centralized governmental 
machinery is to be expected, therefore we can conjecture that during 
the reign of Yaqub the language of royal correspondence was Persian— 
a language which Yaqub knew very well (1). While consenting upon the 
court language of Samanids, Dawlat Shah 807s (2) the first to introd- 
uce Persian in Government offices was Abu Na$r Kundari; but it is 
not correct Muhannad Hussain Azad says "In 342(A.H.) the office lang- 
uage in all the departments became Persian" (3). It is not true; the 
change oust have taken place long before this data. We have got reco- 
rds in histories that after the death of Abdullah Katib (under Amir 
Huh bin Nasr Sameni) Iekafi was the incharge of correspondence depart 
ment and held this office even after the death of the Amir in 343 
A.H. Nizami Arui quotes a story about his mastery over the Arabic 
language (4). It was during the mid He of Samaaid rule that the 
language of offices was changed into Arabic (5). The author of 


Tarlkh-i-Guzidah says (6). 

4-A/- 




*• ^ * 

The Samanids patronized Arabic language and literature. It was 


. >A / ‘ > '«• i ««v 


probably due to the renaissance of Arabic literature at the Dayaladte 
(Bowayh) court. Arabic was more popular on the south eastern borders 


than in Khurasan and Tran so xl ana. Arabic was the spoken language 


(along with Sindhi) as far as Multan and Kansurah (7). 


p . / 

Notes: (1) aiibli in his Sherul Ajara says: - u if 

Vol.I. p. 19. He has probably inserted ny 
mistake the word Persian for Arabic. ***** 1 MUskMM * 
tfcw. wps iftow *te 

(2) Dawlat Shah. p.3. 

(3) Azad. ( Sakhundan-i-Pars) p.46. 

(4) The story has also been related in Qabus Hamah of Kaikaus. 

(5) Bahram (Intr. Miraj Hamah). p.-<-^)-- 

(6) Tarikh-i-Gezidah. p. 381— 

(7) Abdullah ( Adaby at- i- Farsi) p.2 (vide ref. Ibn-i-yawqaf 
and Istakhari). As early as 329 A.H. we find a poetess 
fiabiah in Turan (Balochistan) . 
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no people of liakran spoke Persian and Uakml in the nth c. 
the general public at Sindh^ and Multan understood Persian (as well) f 
because we are told the Persian Khutabah of Oay almites was current 
in the mosques there (1). Saffarids patronized Arabic writers and 
Uutarrasalin (e.g.ladiurzani an Tlamadani and ' Abul Path 9usti). Khalaf 
Ibn-i- Ahmed was himself a gx*est Scholsr of Arabic. Ko persisn Psnnan 
of this period has come down to ue, therefore it is not possible to 
pass any remark on the nature of the lenguage used in state documents, 
thoug:. we can guess it differed from the every day persim in being 
a bit ornate and near in spirit and diction to Qasidas. If TowqinUi- 
iaimji (Persian?) or any other book had come down to us we would have 
made definite remarks. 


BOCWmnsA) 1118 profs* of Saoamlds Alaptgin was appointed 

AB3ASID8. ) governor of Khurasan on behalf of Huh bin Uaneur in 

* ♦ 

384 A.H. but the independence of this dynasty should be dated fro. 
u ah mud (388-421 A.H.), Tbs liirki* independence against their Irani 


overlords was based on military power. "The rise of the Hirki* power 
at Ghasni, led to the extinction of the Hindu Shehl (founded by Kaled- 
in and sround Kabul). Ita egressivs policy of conquest compiled the 
Shahi to shift its political centre more and more towards the Punjab 
and forego all claims to the Kingdom of r a bul-(2). Thu a the Ghaznawi- 
ds had fought with "infidels"— a. the muslin historians of this peri- 
od liked to name these bindu*. Mahmuds Indian campaigns sre a 
continuation of hia attempts at s desire of xuelln leadsrtfjip by 
winning the population to bit aide through strong measures against 
"heresy". "Hie Holy Wars against idol- worshipers attracted a large 
number of volunteer, from distant lends Ilka Khurasan and Central 
Asia, who enlisted in his arny«(3). Turkish dominance never checked 
the compilation of Shahnamahs and Anderznamah as a regular movement, 


-irild yin, 


Wo tea. (1) (Sian l (Pre-Mughal Lit). p.P3. (vide Ref. Muoaddaai'a 
Ahsan at Taaa^m). 

i V, r *;“ U * hal times) chap. I. p.20. 
(3) 'Siush tri ( culture) Vol. I. p.31. 


TfcQr allowed the flow of Irani ax influence in its Islamised 
for® ana checked it only where it exceeded its reasonable limits. 
Wutazilites were kept silent and Ciimatia where curbed and crushed (U 
The rising tide of Isma'ilis from Egypt w*6 cut aho*t at the borders. 
The Turks appealed to the martial spirit and remained successful to 
the last, Mahmud became the leader of Islam and his court poets 
respected nay worshiped him and attributed divine manifestations to 
him (2), Tagawuf was there, Shl&ism was there, Sun ism was there and 
aataphysi cal movement was also allowed to have its influence. This 
served as a subject matter for literature in general and poetry in 
particular. The Turkish liking for cuperstwtion did not manifest 
itself under the Ghaznawids and showed Itself only under Seljuqs, the 
reason being the statlo state of society in Agriculturist countries. 
Therefore literature was slow to absorb new influences, Similar was 
the case with lfasnu, Persians were slow to give wsy to ornate lang- 
uage in literature. Under the Sasun ids Persian and Arabic started 
running parallel, one never displacing the other, except for practic- 
al purposes. The two continued to flourish mder the Ghaznawids as 
well. There was no distinction of Arab and non- Arab in the field of 
letters. We do not come across, in the histories of Ghaznawids period 
(3) any indication at a separatist tendency in language. They classi- 
fied writers into groups on linguistic basis and not on territorial 
basis. The scholars of Arabic (may they be Persians or Arabs) formed 
one group whereas Persian scholars (including all non-Persians who 
wrote Persian) formed the other. In most of the cases one and the 
same person belonged to both the groups. So we can assert that to 
these historians language was a medium of expression end not a 
national heritage. The list of belingual (Persiai and Arabic ) writes* 
under the Ghaznawids is 


Notes* (1) *Utbi (English Tr. ) Introduction, p. xxix. 


(2) Flrdswsi says* 




■U>L 


j > 


(3) The examples can be found on every page in books like 
Tarikh-i • Si stan, Tarikh-i-^aihaai and Zain-ul-Akhbar. 
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« _ _ tJhfi samanida. To mantion only 

1. lengthy than the U»t quot B uati, -uyyidul 

a few names, a»ameul Kafat Abul Ahmed, ^ ' 

»» * — *“ •"* - 1 

.. ... - — — » f *«* i ” - - 

.... -» - — * - ”" 1 “' “ “ " 

crest from the hands of Turtciah bodyguards and from 948 A. . 

1055 A.D. Kept the Caliph, at Bagdad a. pupp.t. in their hands (2). 

They not only brought the Caliphate under their 8*«y, but also becami 

the champions of the cause of Arabic language. Tfceir rivalry against 

the Caliph 8 also extended in the field of patrongage of letters. 

' ** — * n — 1 mh wno fVi m natmn Vilt.mnnhhi . rrk 
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is lengthy than the list quoted under the Saraanids. To mention only 
a few names, Shamsul Kafat Abul Qaan Ahmed, Abul Path Buati, Muyyidul 
M ulk Abu Bakr, Abul Qesim, Abul Ala, etc. etc. (1). 

9uch was the condition of affairs at Ghazna. In the territoiy 
of Bowayhids Arabic, being spoken language was popular. These Irani 
Shi as were not only the rulers of Dayl&a, but had also snatched the 
crest from the hands of Turkish bodyguards and from 945 A.D. to 
1055 A.D. Kept the Caliphs at Bagdad as puppets in their hands (2). 
They not only brought the Caliphate under their sway, but also became 
the champions of the cause of Arabic language. Their rivalry against 
the Caliph 8 also extended in the field of patrongage of letters. 
'Add-ud-Dawlah was the patron of llutanabbi, Sullami and Ghuzzi. They 
had Arabic scholars like I bn- ul- Amid (Wazir to ftukan-ud-Pawlah) and 
Ibn-i-Xbad (Wazir to MUtndd Dawlah) as their Wazirs. The appointment 
of these scholars shows that Arabic was the language of correspondent 
in those days and the existence of Persian Khutbahs at Sindh and 
Multan was probably an exception to the rule. 

THE OFFICE LANGUAGE OF) "During uhe first eleven year a of Ghaznawi 
THE GHAZNA WIDS. ) 

rule Persian was the office language. The 
first wazir of Mahmud, Abul 'Abbas Fadl bin Ahmed did not know Arabic 
thererore the whole of the office work was carried on in Persian. 

Kot.ei (1) i'Hti. (Lubab) Vol. I. pp. 63,64,67,69,72,75 eto.«tc. 

(2) Nicholson, p. 266. 
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In 407 A.H. when Abul Qaaim Ahmed bin Hasan llaimandi was appoi- 
ntee Wazir, ha being a scholar of Arabic changed it to Arabic, But 
this change was not a complete denunciation of Persian language. On 
an occasion where the adreese knew persian the letters and documents 
despatched to him were in Persian" (1). During the reign of Masu* 
Persian language again replaced Arabic, Ghani saysi "The one great 
factor in creating a general taste for the people of Hindustan was 
the institution of Diwan-i-Rieelat"(2) . He further aays(3) "(The 
correspondence department) was founded try him (Mahmud), which achiev- 
ed great popularity- -Only the learned who were efficient writers of 
Persian prose, having a good taste in poetxy were eligible for the 
appointment (in this office). Thus the competition among the public 
for possessing a competent knowledge of the Persian language was 
very keen, since every one who had brains and ambition aspired to 
this post". This quotation needs reservations. If the word 'founded' 

(4) is changed in to "not stopped" and the word Arabic be added to 
the word Persian though out of the quotation, the paragraph would be 
near reality. 

PERSIAN PROSE ) Prose during this period is not very 

UNDER THE GHAZNAWIDS.) . 

different from that of Samani period. Bu Ali 

Sina' a Mi raj Namah and Danish Naaah-i-Alai shows that during Mahnaid' a 

period Persian prose followed the Matbu school, though in Persian 

poetry in addition to Mulamat all the Arabic traditions along with 

Arabic vocabulary (especially Arabic Rhymes and meters) were on the 

increase. It is interesting to note that Bu "Ali who was able to write 

three Qasidas in Arabic with grotesque vocabulary and was the author 

of three prose works each written in the styles of masters like 

I ban- ul- Amid, Sabi and Sahib (5) seems to be the exponent of only 

one simple and direct style in Persian. Mu.amnad Hussain Azad's 




Notes: (1) Siairani (Tsnqid) p.141. 

(2) Ohani (Pre-Mughal) p.225. 

(3) Ibid. p. 225,226. / 

(4) To take first steps in erecting. 

(5) Ahmed Khurasani (Danish Namah Introduction) p 

(6) Azad. (Sakhundan-i-Pars) pp. 50-54 and also introduction 

to Danish Namah (Ahmed Khurasan)p— to— 
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about the book are useful for those tfio want to know what graraatical 
changes took place in Persian language from 5th c. A.H. to the prese- 
nt day, but not very useful for our present purpose. 

GHazNa ) After Mahmud's invasions Ghasna and Lahore became one 
® ) 

LAHORE.) in the sense that they started influencing the literaxy 
activities of each other. Though we cannot fully agree with Ohanl in 
his remark that long before Mahmud these ties had been established 

t 

between Ghazna and Lahore, because Lahore as a li Urary centre became 
popular only m£ber a few years after Mahmud (1) After Mahmud's 
invasion it (Lahore) became a eecond capital of Ghamawi empire and 
it 8 social and cultural importance lncreaaed(2) . "The whole tract of 
land extending from the borders of Delhi to the centres of learning 
in Persia was one long connecting chain dominated by Persian influen- 
ce and culture— All the provinces and cities lying in this sons were 
swayed by one civilisation and one literature which was persian, and 
this had penetrated so deep Into the heart of the population from 
the men in the street to the king on the throne that the distinction 
between Ghazni and Lahore of Khurasan and the Punjab was never felt 
(3)". Vas this possible had Iranian Nationalism been in power? During 
this period Iranian Notional feeling was at Its lowest ebb. that la 

why during the Ghasnawid period the renowned poets like Unsuri, 

> C r 

Farrukhi, Minuchihri, Mukhtari, Sanai, Mosud-i-Sadi Sul man and other* 
have freely used Hindi words and expressions in their pereian compo- 
sitions" (4). Persians had disliked the idea of using Arabic words 
in their language in the beginning, but later on under the Turkish 
rule they had given up this idea and now when Arabic influence* had 
changed their outlook they were ready to allow the use of Hindi word! 
in their poems. Thus the little out-let called the Khaiber pass rfiich 
has always played a tragic part in the destiny of India is important 
for persian language for its often condemned Indian element. 


Notes. (1) Ikram. p.55. (Chaama-i-KawttiAr) flays------ 

- UZT 4 I * l 

(2) Shairani (Urdu Journal) No. 89, V. 23, Year 1943. p.8. 

(3) Ghani (Pre-Mughal) p. xxii. 

(4) Ibid. p. 483. 


CufcpUr IV* 

THE G0LD3N AG3 0/ THE SKUO*. 


1421 A.xi. to 590 A.U.) 
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me Golden ftp? ? r the SeLiuns . 

Wlth the death of Mahmud of Ghasna a new chapter opens in the 
history of Persian prose literature. The centres of literary activity 
in Indo-Iranian continent were Ghazni (under Gh&anawids) , Lahore 
Nishapuer (under Seljuqs) Bukhara (under Samanida) and Khiwa (under 
Khwarizra Shahis). The 11 teraxy activity had been shifting over from 
city of city, due to the ever changing governments, the court patron- 
age and the gipsy teroprament of scholars. The importance of cities 
rose and fell accordingly. When the Samainds fell, Bokhara lost its 
importance. The rise of Khwarizm &ahis brought to importance the 
city of Khiwa. The Seljuq ascendency brought to light Merv and Nieh- 
apur. The patronage extended by Mahmud to scholars and poets waB 
copied by the newly arising states as well. Poetry got the lead no 
doubt but prose^os not neglected altogether, it got a permanent place 
as language of offices under the Seljuqs the Khwarisxn Shahis and the 
successors of Malpud. Nearly all the stats correspondence of Seljuqs 
and Khwrizm Shahis preserved to this day is in Persist (with the 
exception of few letters written to the Caliphs at Bagdad). The court 
correspondence by Bahai Bsgdadl Rash id-ud- Din Wat wat and Muntajibud 
Din is to be found in Persian. The eastern parts of Iran (it atoms) 
though it did not lack in its patronage to Arabic still the language 
was not the spoken language of the people. We find bilingual (Arabic 
and Persian) scholars and poets e.g. Hakim Jal&l, Abul Hasan All 
Bah rami Sarkhaei, Abu Kasr Ahmed b. Ibrahim and Maeud-i-sLi-i- Salman 

(1) but there are clear signs of Arabic not being the spoken language 
in Eastern Iran e.g. the existence of a vocabulary book liantiq (2) 
the remarks of Qadi Hamid ud Din (3). and also those of the author 
of Marsban Naraah (4). 

Notes. (1) 'Awfi (Lubab) Vol. II. pp. 68,60,108,193,204. 

(2) Shairsni proceedings of Idara-i-Maari fi-Islamiyyah 1933) 
p. 93. 

(3) Hamid-ud-Din (Magomet) Introduction. 

(4) Warawini • Introduction 


ftit the intelligentsia prefared to learn the language of religion, 
the language of polite society. Thus Arabic influence were bound to 
enter Persian language literature. 

INFLUENCES ) Th ® territori «8 of Buwayhids and the Abbaaid Caliph 
had been patron! aing Arabic literature. The poetry of 
Mutanabbi had brought a revolutionary change in the taste of the 
people and Eastern parts of Iran too felt the inrush of advancing 
tides. Arabic was appreciated in all the above mentioned courts whet- 
ner in the East or the Seat. The poets and writers through 

out Indo-Iranlan territories shifted from one side to the other. The 
craze for learning and the necessity of journey had greatly been felt 
uy the scholars of this period. Love for pilgrimage to Mecca brought 
every year from Saatern parts peasants, scholars and poets to the 
Western territories. Court patronage and love of Journey set the 
clock the other way. So was the condition of affairs, if the anecd- 
otes of Maqamat-i-Haaidi are to be taken (though of course not actual 
but) as real. This constant amalgamation of writers brought new elem- 
ents in Persian literature. Turkish influences along with the Arabic 
Kave t0 ^• r *i®n-Li terature certain very deep rooted affects. 

The foremost among these are linguistic disputes. Arabic langu- 
age \ 3 : absorbed in it a special like for Sarr and Nabw. Hitti'a 
remarks on this point are vexy apt. He aaya -the whole period was 
marked by predominance of humanistic over scientific studies. Intell- 
ectually it <ra S a period of decline. It supported a literary prolet- 
ariat, mapy of whose members with no iauepandent means of livlihood, 
roamed from place to place, rea to give batUe over linguisUo 
is cue 3 and granmaticsl technicalities or to measure poetical swords 
over trivial matters with a view to winning favours from wealthy 
patrons (1). This deterioration of attitude prevelant among the schol- 
ars of Arabic entered the Eastern territories with great foine and 

volume. The Seljuqs had no interest to go astray from the general 

taste. 


Notes. (1) Hitti (History of the Arabs) p.403. 



They were ready to accept all that could set high their preatige 
parallel to that of the court at Bagdad. More over they had no love 
for all that could like territorial distinctions to the negligence 
of torn religion. Turkish tribes were moving to and fro, settling in 
Iranian territories or moving to Western borders to take part against 
the Crusaders. They were ready to accept both Persian and Arabic 
languages as their own. Their dominant racial trait (which is nothing 
but the envim mental trait) was the acceptance of orthodox views. 
TOWS) Julius Jermans the famous professor from Bod-'ipust says, "The 
personality of a man of will was the organising force of disorganised 
and scattered elements in a Turani state. When the glamour of the 
person of the leader faded out or he faced eooe other stronger oppo- 
nent, the state disolved as easily as it had come into existence, a 
new state used to spring out on its ashes. The signs of the geograph- 
ical conditions in iAich these (Turks) lived and their history art 
so distinct they hsve never fully be«n able to let it aside. You may 
go far behind in study of their past history you won't find any 
visible change in their political organisation an organisation which 
con easily be summed up as the reign of any over the horrified 
subjects" (1) Thus thsir marshal spirit shows the tribal element of 
hero-worship which allowed the Irani tendency of the praise of kings. 
But their orthodoxy readily accented the conservetlve attitude alrea- 
dy pulsating in Arabic literature througi the defective system of 
education *iich was defensive, rigid and conventional. Turks were 
the overlords and held most of the Jagirs in Ghaznin ( 2 ) Seljuqa had 
made it much more organised (3). The kings and their nobility had too 
primitive s conception of propagating their superiority over others. 
The monarch not only tried to over awe their rivals through justice, 
military organization and integrity of their empire, they also 
prafered to over awe each other though boasting of having intelligent 
wazira, 


Notes. ( 1 ) Julias Jeraans (TUrkon ki I si ami Khidmat. Urdu Tr.) p. 6 . 

(2) Mias. Iqbal Shaft (fresh light op the Shams wide. Persian 
. but of Pakhr- 1 -Mudabbirs( •-*> U 7 ) p>20 

^ 5 tf-jr / ; , 


(3) £bdu r Razzaq (Ni tas-ul-lfulic Tusi) 
the man to organize it). 


p. 623. (Nizam- ul-Mulk 
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majority of court poests, display of Lugtazand Muammah and amassing 
"wonderful things" (1) This tendency necessiated in court documents 
not only Muammah (2) but also the ornate element (already started in 
Arabic by the non- Arabs (especially Persians).) Thus during this period 
for the first time in Persian, was started the Masnu along with the 
Matbu, prior to this the Masnu^prose was existent only in Arabic and 
uptil now it had been thought necessary to keep Persian free from this 
element (3). 

TAWAHUMAT NUJUM) In prose compositions and also in poetiy the 
A ) 

TASAWUF. ) attitude towards taking omens and relying on Astro- 

logy manifests itself side by side with the Ghaznawi Isgacy of 
intellectual! sm. It is curious to note that in all alightened periods 
of history those elements have played their part (in present day 
Europe when the science is improving the ways of life, the tendency 
towards belieis in the recalling of souls and palmistry is also 
speedily widening the circle of its audience) when ever the intellect 
has tried to revaluate the organization of a society, nearly always 
has this paradox entered stealthily the minds of the learned. Ifce 
Seljuq rulers liked Astrology and there are cases when they have 
consulted astronomers before starting expeditions (4) the author of 
Qabus Nam ah has devoted full one chapter to this science and the 
importance of these elements is much more intensified by the existence 
of a complete book Nawruz Namah on omens and superstitions. Mysticism 
was the most popular subject of that period. It had made itself public 
in 250 A.H. (5) and after leaving Basra and Kufah and passing through 
the nedle end of metaphysics it became a complete science. Its 
reliance on the sixth sense gave it an air of oystry and thus linked 
it up in its emotional experiences with the same mental surprise which 
is the result of superstitions and Omens. 


Notes. (1) Fakhr-i-Mudabbir. p. IB to 27. 

(2) Nizami fcrudi (Maqalah I ) Int.. 


(2) Nizami fcrudi (Maqalah I ) Int.. 

(3) Kaikada (Qabus Naraah) Chap. 39. p.152. „ . „ , . y- 

f 4 v it's £ r 0 ' > 

(4) Khayyam is anexample (see. Nizami krudi's Chahar Maqalah) 

(5) Enc. of Islam. (Mysticism). 
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Ibis was on# aspect of mysticism. It had another aspect aa well— 
the semi sexual aspect. The conception of beauty is sen sous and world- 
ly (1) The strange combination of the ay a tic and the sexual colours 
the whole age. 

Hero worship appears in Courts, Khanqaha and Schools. The writers 
suffered under the heavy yoke of a passive attitude. The previous 
masters were to be i mi ted and appreciated for the simple reason of 
difference in age. This reverence to elders, s toped further progress 
and the writers started working out the details rather than to allow 
any no ti cable change in the general structure. Ross has traced its 
influences on paintings in his introduction to Blochet'a book in the 
following words. "The basis of Peraim art, as of Persian poetxy la 
conventional and the task, the artist snd the poet sat themselves, 

is not so ouch originality of style as perfection of treatment 

in their drawings they adhere rigidly to conventional perspective as 
a purposeful neglect of relative light and shade. Poeta and painters 
with their fixed standards and a United range of subjeot before them 
aim at technical excellence and only rarely at a new idea' 1 (2). 

It was further intensified by the system of education. The study 
of Arable grans ar led to the study of words, and phrases. It was 
visible in Persian as well. "It is s strange circumstance, 


Hot... (X) Hot. th. following tSf* 1 ** ° f G ° d ' 

fy* ii.** 4 - w 


for the explaination O ^ -f the reader is requested 
to consult Arsu'e Chiragh-i-Hidayat. During the Seljuq 
oeriod the conception of pleasure eeema to be sexual e.g. 
V^nnaaash of Maqaaat-i-Hamidi (about the relation of wo re a 

and meaning sea. also Ibid. p. 35,36.) tfesra 
“ win. ha. b..n intr*pr«t«d in twma of "worship" (Ibadat) 


ffiuSSSTS efte ^ut h weiru“t;d" P romenade . 

Essentially therefore the form of persian^art wall e £P rGS8 ' 
ea the aubtleties of iner mass. Their surfaces 
fUU of fluent undisturbing life. Aa a workman the I ers-un 
is remarkable tohii gi^or sustained labour in traceabl, 

ssr^ss 

of C0l0U! 

only". 


that in all Sheaxitic races, and In those nations which have been 
Influenced by Shendtlc literature Grammar Is considered an end and 
not a means to learning. Thus the ingenuity of Hative oriental schol- 
ars has, from time immemorial, been wasted in drawing subtle and re- 
condite meanings from every word, end even the position of a diacrit- 
ic sign or point. That master piece of learning. The If aqamat-i -Hariri 
is a mere peg on which to hang grammatical problems. Tb aaquire that 
learning, they pursue, as well have been inferred the round about 
way, a way which confounds the ididms peculiar to language with the 
laws common to* all language” (1). In a system of education viier a a 
student was expected to memoriae long and tiresome passages and where 
in a single passage a host of linguistic problems be forcibly put in, 
and the student be expected to learn it up if only imitators come out 
there is nothing to wonder. The popularity of Mao am at points to this 
aspect of the problem. The brier notes were consented upon in big 
volumes, thus completely baring the way of individual efiorta. Selj- 
uq architecture, we are told, is devid of colour plaster, but strang- 
ely enough both prose and poetry of this period are not devoid or 
colours. The Ohaznawid taste for artificial gardens satiafieo itself 
not only in constructing enclosed gardens at Ghani but also found its 
way in the poetry of Minuchibri, Farrukhi and other poets. The strong 
perfume of flowers around the city of Ghasna gave to poetry a love 
for vivid depiction of flowers and similes and metaphors borrowed 
from it. The Musajja prose was also Influenced by it. Along with the 
metaphors of Gul and Naatran, wine m d the associated phenoadnan also 
entered Perai® literature in the form of Mutiiaqat-i-Siiri. Under 
the Ghaznwids and also the Seljuqs, wine had been widely drunk. Moat 
of the kings courtiers aid poets were wine edicts. In this respect 
they were the true descendents of the Umayyid and Abbasid Calipns. 
Farruki( under MAmud) performed prayers and drank wine alternately 

(2) The authors of Qabus Nam* and Siyasat Hamah have devoted full 

u 1 ’ Rabat * 

chapters to Adab-i-Siarab Khori. The author o£us Sudtir has collect? < 

Fatwas in favour of drinking. Thus the ataosohere at the courts 

suggested metaphors derived from wine and both poetry and Musaj/a 

Notea. ll (l) a Leito^^?A e iecture 1 on e Se I Race of Turkey Bid the 8t?ite of 
Muslim Education) p.15. 

(2) »i*ami £rudi (Mqalah II.) (under Farrukhi) 
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THE LOVE FOR ) In Persian poetry *Udairi had started Ighraq 
MASNU IN PERSIAN) 1 r 

POETHY. )and Ishtiqaq under the Ghaznawids (1) Unaurl also 

wrote Masnu verses (2). During the Seljuq regime in Western parts of 

Iran intricate and involved way ( Ashar-i-Kushkilah) of writing verse 

by Abdul Waai^ Gurjistani (Jabali) (3), that of double rtiyme (4) l y 

Qatran of Tabriz and involved way of expression of Nizami of Ganjah 

denote towards the love for Masnu in the Western parts of Iran. It 

was due to the fact that llaqeaat-i -Hariri was a text book in Kufsh 

and Basrah. The declaration of Wat- wet under Ateiz 

( 5 ) 

and the Qasidah of the Mujir Bailqanl in praise of Qizi Arslan 

i'(6) throws light towards the increasing interest 

r > 

tor the Masnu. Sanai (7) Dhulfiqar Sharwani (8) Badr^ud-Din Jajurmi 
(9) also point to the same. 

TENDENCY OP ) In poetry the Iranis had started the Masnu so 
MASNTT IN PROSE.) r 

in prose the early examples of Masnu are to be found 

in the writings of Iranians themselves. Turks had created an atmosp- 
here of brotherhood among all the peoples and made the interaction 
of Persian and Arabic easy. Perslons bad no hatred against the 

those models, of Arabic literature which were the contri bution of the 
Persians themselves . All the prose compositions of this period can 
easily be devided in to Masnu and Matbu camps. 

r i 

Notes. (1) DawlaL Shah (Danin All. ed. ) p.6. 

(2) Ibid. p. 16. ’ 

(3) Ibid. p. 30. 

(4) Ibid. p. 34, Naslr Khusraw informs us about Qatran in the 

following words,* 6 ^ 0 0 j />,* . 

(Safer 1,'amah. Berlin, ed. p.8.) Haodul Dllah Uustawfi of 
, Mongol period says: 

(5) Dawlat Shth . p. 50. ^ ^ i, 

(6) Ibid. p.?0. 

(7) Ibid. p.81. 

(8) Ibid. p.82. ■; . . 

(9) Ibid. p. 148. ( Li) 
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TWO SCHOOLS OF ) Such a classifi cation in prose is dangerous. 
PBOSK CONCEPTION.) 

When Qafiyah gets the fore moat importance it can 
easily lead to an involved way of expression and when it is accompan- 
ied by similes and metaphors and is alloted a separate heaven the 
difficulty becomes all the more heavy. Balghat had its own 8vils f it 

gave writers the static conception of aomd value one word perlared 

over the other not for communicative purooses but for the sake of its 
connection with the teeth or throat of the writer or perhaps for ths 
sake of agreement in rhyme. More over two types of prose were to live 
in water tight compartments. This greatly hampered the development of 


persioi prose as an active force because every adherent to a achool 
of prose had limitations over his selection of vocabulary and Beta of 
phrases. A style can never accept without sacrificing much of 1W 
originality audi collective controls. Every writer should have* ua 
his birth right, the total vocabulary of a language at his eonaand, 
it la not healthy to divide his choice into two halves. The idea o: 
such a classification was resented by Ksikaus (1). the oth- 

er extreme. The total mj action of simile, metaphor and Qafiyah was 
foolish. Why to debar a writer from his natural resources? Rhetoric 


is not bad, it is only its misuse that ahould be condemned. We should 
also reject the artifical barriers between one set of vooabuiaiy and 
the other. Bahai Bagdadi had broken the rigid classification and U 
was this act of hia which ought to have been taken up aa a method but 
unfortunately (not hi6 conception but) his writings were Uken up aa 
models. Imitation was the result. Note how healthy his conception was 
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Not.8. (1) Kalkau. (Qabu. Hamah) p. 163, 
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(2) Bahai Baghdadi p. 10,11. 



Bahai' a conception was not followed, only his style was Imitated 
as a specific form of the Kudu. The situation reviewed ty Bahai 


(in the following words) continued! — r . ^ u\ 




IITSHA LITERATURE) 
OF THIS PERIOD. ) 


The information about the Inaha works of this 
period is veiy meagre. There are nine such writers, 


to wit Ghazzall (d. 517 A.H.) Ain U1 Qwdet Abul llt'ill Abdullah b. All 
ul Uinyanji (n.ar Tabriz) (d. 533 A.H.) Gtaauthul Azam (d. 561 A.H.) 
Raahid-ud-nin Wat-wat (d. 573 A.H.7) Muntajibud Ola (aliva In 552 A.H) 

I • 

Baheud Din Baghdadi (allva In 588 A.H.), Nur-ud-Din kunahi and Radi-ud 


Din Khaahshab. The laat four bava baan comssntad upon by Muhammad b. 
Hindu Shah (allva 757 A.H.) in tha following wo Ida. "Their style has 

become «tl quoted (1)" The name of H«id-ud-Dln ahould also bsaddad 

# 

to the above list. 

Ghasiali'a letter® have been mentioned by BUu in his catalogue 
(2). kin Cl Qudat waa a daacipla of Imam Ghaazali and hla "letters 
consist for tha most part of Sufi apeculationa and eomnanta upon tha 
e so trie meaning of tha precepts of tha Muhaaaadan law, of tha article i 
of tha are ad and of soma text of tha Coran. The peraon or paraona to 
whom they war# written are not named but only designated aa the'daar 
friend* or the 'the dear brother* (3)". Tbs letters of 3iailch Abdul 
Qadir Oilal (batter know ea Gtaauthul Azam) (4) were collected and 
■up lamented with coawnts by Sialkh All Muttaqi Jaunpurl (b. 885 A.H. 
d. 976 A.H. ) These letters, which relate to tha doctrines of Suflam 
era generally based c® varies of the Quran and on Hadlth. They are 
not adre seed to particular parsons but are generally Introduced by 

> tr I 

the wo id--- (5) 


jrjtiaTTiy 


Sup. 3Teu7 
these four 


p. 122. For the biographical sketches on the 
Munefcis see. Iqbal Afihtiytmris Int. to Hadaiqus 
!?ih r. Iqbal Aatatiymiie Int. to Hadaiq ua Slhr of Wat-wat 
p.^ Hur-uS^ln Munabl la the author rf slrat-i-3ult«i 
Jalal Din Mmikubirti, while Radi ud Din Ahmed waa, the 
author of e collection of letters . 7 tv. 

Kaehfuz Zunun) . The name of Kamali 


Bokhara! 


if (I bid. ref 
should also ba 


(2) 


added to the list (see. Ibid. p. 115) 


(3) 


SeuT Vol. IU. p.ioaai or 2063 Foil. 31-33. letters 
Ghazzall to ‘Ain-ul-Qudatj Rleu. Vol. I. p.411. 


by 


Rlau. Vol. I. p.411. ?4). 3<>d. L.Cat. p. No. 1335 

(contains 25 letters). Baiki 16 p.61 *0.138* * also 
Shairmi. O.TJ.L. Ho. 1937. (5) Bank!. (16) p.61. 
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Wat-wat'e (Munahi to Khawarltm Siahis) lattare in Persian have 
not yet been collected and arranged from the collection of letters 
preserved in the Leningrad Library (1). its rotograph haa been 
obtained by the Iranim government. The style of Watr-wat though simp! 
in hi 8 H ad e i q-ua-sihr la Mamu in hie court correspondence. 

Muyyid -ud-Dawlah £li b. Ahmed Muntajib-ud-Din Badi Atabek al 
J we ini the court scribe of Sanjer is the author of a collection of 
letters Atab-tul-Katabtih. His wortc has been treated for centuries a 
model for style in peraian speaking countries (2). ihe book was 
arranged between 528 A.H. and 6 48 A.H. Its unique Ha copy is in tha 
Library of tha Khadiw's of Egypt. It haa not yet been published thou- 
gh it rotograph haa been procured by the Irmian Government. 

Daho-ud-Din Baghdadi the Munahi of Ala-ud-Din Tukah Khwarizm shah 
( 568-596 A.H. ) la the author of a collection of letters (official and 
private). Tha book haa two lie copies one in ijrden (Holland) (3) and 
the othtr in 0 i^- Nat. Paria (4). It haa been published by the Iranis! 
ministry of Education. The book is not a very pleasant reading and 
the author seems to have fallen into the mud of hla own verbosity. 

Hia genius unfolds itaalf only in adjectival clauses but there too he 
15 r ‘* ver fibov * the ordinary level. Hie sentences sound like the ratt- 
ling of a chariot, they are majestic but emotionless. 

Maqaaatir Haiti of Qadi Hamidi la important 

for certain reasons othar th« the intrinatic value of the book. 


Ho tea. (1) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Iqbal Ash tiy an haa deciphered about 57 letters of Wat-wat 
tha Lanin Grad Ms. (see. Int. to Hadaiqua Sihr * 

PP* also points out that there are a few 

Farid- ud-Din Abdul Waal' Jabali Ghurjiatani 
UDid. p. ) # collection also contains letters of 

Shamaa-ud-Din Jwaini Sahitvi-Diwan and hia brother Ata Ma- 
lik Jwaini (of the Mongol period), see. Biat Jlaqalah of 
Mirza Muhammad Qazwini Vol. II. p. 166. 

Qazijdni Biat Maqalah Vol. II.) p.156. 

Qaawini (Biat Maqalah Vol. II) p. 196. 

I.H. Quraiahi. p. 282. 


It is the fir st book of its kind in Persian literature and its 
influence on the subsequent ages is enonaous.lt was treated as a 
text book for schools immediately after ite compilation (t) and 
Anwarl, the famous persimx poet of the period wrote verses honouring 
the compilation of the Qadi (2). Thus the book was taken up as model 
for style by court scribes from the vexy beginning. Its technique is 
an imitation of Arabic works of the same type e.g. M aq am at- i -Hariri, 
and Maqaraatr-i-Haaadani. It was an off shoot of Khutabat and Munaza- 
rat. Its importance is enhanced by the fact that it is in maqamat 
that we find the early germs of different branches of Insha Literatur 
M. 'Kunaiarat, Khutabat (3) and 3ifat (4) These three branches of 
Insha Literature got into Insha Literature through the influence of 
the mqaaet works of Arabic and Persian. These works have influenced 
the course of Persim prose in general and Insha literature in parti- 
cular and their importance in this respect is vexy great. But can 
either popularity and influence be treated as a critiron of value? 

We shall have to consider the two problems (influence and value) 
separately. The first will be dealt with in the course of other 
chapters (where ever the occasion arises) idxile the second one is 
the subject of the present one . 

MAQAMAT) The subject invites a sharp distinction between three of 
its aspects (i) its linguistic aspect (ii) its emotional aspect and 
(ill) its technique side . The third point need not detain us long 
because in this respect the maqamat are a part of fiction though of 
course of the type of picaresque novels. All that we want to point 
out here about this aspect is that each chapter of the book is 
independent of the other. The only point of unity among different 
chapters is that the central figure is the same throughout. The 
method of starting evexy chapter is repetati ve so is the end (where/) 
almost always the actor Jumps out of the stage and disappears). 

Notes. (1) Hizami Arudi (Chahar Muqala) Maqala I. and also Warawini 
(Marsuban Hamah) Int. jp.3 r 

(2) Shairmi ( Tanqid-i-Silr-ul-Aj am) p.249. 

(3) axe. of Islam, p. 251. (under Hamidi) 

(4) Browne (Lit Hit. of Persia) Vol. II. p. 348. 
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Ike common tie la the language which is o rat o rial and circumscrib- 
ed by convention. The events and characters are only a happy extra 
pleasure because the main object before the Maqama writer was his dis- 
play of his ow knowledge and eloquence. Ibis brings us to the problem 
of language as the crusal point in Maqamah. Gramnarians were the first 
to take it up as a form for the presentment of their linguist problems 
Thus Tevery sentence is a drop of granmati cal gold" and every chapter 
the store house "of vast stories of curious ltaming". And who was 
this student of the capital who indulged in all this? He was as 
denary points out the" Rawi of early ages" (1). The Rawis of early 
ages and the Khatibe of poat-Ielmaic period are the fore-fathers of 
this tendency of the playful handling of emotions. This playful hand- 
ling of emotions took place through Sajja. The earliers traces of 
Sajja are the proclamation of the Kahine (2) exhibiting double meaning, 
and the Khutbaha of Ali (3) aoPfr enokWn wniwpilasu Ita use in Maqamah 
was done by I bn- 1- Du raid (4) (b. 223 A.H.). He belonged to the Add 
clan of Vmmm whom Arabs do not consider Arab (5).Me was followed by 
Hamad ani (d. 398 A.H.) m other Irani (the author of the wcilknown 
Maqama t-i-Badluxsaman). He was followed by another writer from Basra, 

Hariri (b. 446 A.H. ) 

% 

All these Maqama t are in Arabic Hmnid-ud-Din was the first to 

Imitate these authors In Persian in his Maqama Ui-H ami di. Hariri and 
H am ad ani were the two text books for schools and had been very popular 
during the day a of Hanldl. 

LITBRAKf VALUE) Apart from its aooial value (i.e. from a sociologic- 
al stand point) let ua Judge its literary value. The emotions are not 

there in Maqama t-i-H ami di though there is an empty show of the so 

• would like to 

called emotive language. It is all vulgar, as a Huxley£sxwwJtdarx£fc*xia 

call lt.T. define vulgarity in Huxley* a words: 'Tt is 

^vulgar, in literature to make a displ* of emotions which you do not 

naturally have, but think you ought to have, because all the best 

people do have them".(l) Thus the mischief was set at work and Persia 

an prose writers, as a class, drew further and further into a paradise 

accessible to fools only* This is vulgar, this is intolerable. 

Rotes, (l) (Chenery. (Al Hariri ^lg. Tr.) p. 17. 

/ (2) For examples, see Hasikhut Tawarikh Vol. H. book. I. p.4$4 
* (3) Hitti. p.240. Chap. xxi. (4) Mafcrif. Ho. 2. Vol. 25. p.364. 
(5) Snc. of Islam. (6) Huxley, (vulgarity in Literature), p.37. 


Chapter ¥• 

UNDKH TUB LRUS 07 COLOSSUS. 


(590 A.H. 


to 720 A-H.) 
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-S-S. A f TSR t Y. 

Under the Lags of Closaua . 

Passing raferancee have already been Blade to the condition of 
Persian prose literature produced in India. It was mainly devoted to 
the literature produced in and around Khurasan-- the main terrl toiy of 
Seljuqs. A detailed account of India had been omitted aue to lack of 
material at our disposal. Hot that in India at that time no literary 
activity made itself felt but on the other hand, there bed already 
(during the Ghamawid period) grown up a separate literary and linguis- 
tic tradition. The Khanqah of Abu Nasr, the Sufis, the Primary Schools, 

9 

the Military Classes, the Di wan- i- Has ail and the odgratozy poets, all 
these prepared a separate centre, as already alluded to in Chapter Hi. 
The tendencies clustering round these culture groups influenced the 
writers of Indlm origin as wall aa those who dropped in Korthem India 
These as a result produced literature distinct fxom that of Khurasan 
( 1) Northern India had its trade and cultural relations with Tran so xi- 
ana and Slstan, but thare is nothing to prove that it was vary oloae 
to the Central Provinces of Iran ( including Khurasan) (2) only those 
poets and writers influenced upper Indian Persim literature, who came 
either in direct contact with India or whose reputation crossed all 
geographical limits. Among these fortunate poets of the second group 
Saadi of Siiraa, Hi rami of Ganja, Khaqani of &arwan, Anwarl of Khawaran 
and Kernel of Khujand are worth mentioning and among prose writers 
Gazeali, Ainul mulk Hamadani, MeJdud-ud-Din ( Majdud din?«) Jajumd(4) 
Nasrullah(?K5) and B-ahai Baghdadi (3) must be noted. 


Notes. (l)8y Khurasan I have taken to mean throughout this book, Coptral 
Part of Iran. In fact the di amen si on a of the province of ‘ 
Khurasan have been changing nearly always under every ruler. 
Rad I followed the changing dimensions it would have given 
way to confusion to readers. The present method is vague but 
not confusing. 

(2) Infra. 

(3) Baghdad is a suburb of Khawarizm, see. Rieua catalogue and 
also Al-Tawasul Hat Tarassul (Introduction) 

(4) Compare Kbusraw (IJas) vol. I. p. 54,55,56,57. 

(5) There were two prior to Khusraw(l) Raaid-ud-THn of 
Ghasna whose book is no more extant and Ha$rullah Munahi. ( 2) 
It la probably this second one whom Khusrsw mentions. 


The Ghazi movement which had originated during the Ghasnavi 
period in the districts of Khurasan and Tran so xi an a had shifted over 
to India, and Turkey. It is primaxly this consideration that I deem 
necessary to deal India in the later part of the present Chapter as 
a separate item. Mongol invasions had also their effect on the lands 
of the so called Caliphate. Its influences on India were of a differ- 
ent type from both Persia and Asia Minor. This is an other cause for 
treating India separately. 

IRAK . 

MONGOL INVASIONS) This was the condition of affairs in Iran and 
India when Changes Khan started his excursions from Mongolia in 616 
A.H. $to 626 A.H.) thus introducing in the legacy of the Ghasnswide 
and Saljuqe a peculiar but distinct element of discontent and social 
disintegration which influenced life and literature of Persian Sava- 
nts ( Scholars and mamas) The social consequences of these Invasions 
are more visible. The population of Iran was reduced to the minimum. 

They came in two waves "the first fell chiefly on Khurasan and 

extended westwards as far as Rai, Qum, Kashan and Ramadan. The 
"Second — of Ralaku's invasion broke on Khurasan at the begining of • 
1266 A.D. (-664 A.H.) engulfed alike the heretical Ism Alls of Alamut 
and Kuhistan and the gallant and arthodox caliphate of Baghdad. "(1) 

INFLUENCE OF ) qy these two invasions of Changes and Hulaku" 
THESE INVASIONS. ) 

the population was almost exterminated and land 
reverted to desert"(2) The chief literary centres of Iran* Bokhara, 
Khujand, Khiv a, Balkh, Niahapur and HArat were destroyed by Change* 
and Baghdad by Hulaku. It was only southern Persia that escaped this 
•blast of death*. On literature the result of this general massacre 
was twofold. Persian poetiy lost court patronage and literature lost 
Savants— many of whom were killed, some had to fly for 

Notes. (1) Browne. Vol. H. p. 445 d 446. 

(2) Ibid. (ref. Tarikh-i-Jahanguaha) "Not one thousandth of 
the population escaped. If from now to the day of 
Judgment nothing hinders the growth of population it 
cannot reach one tenth of the figure at which it stood 
before the Mongol conouest". 


life towards Northern India, Southern India, and Turkey (3) and 
only a small portion of these man remained In Iran. Persian literat- 
ure was affected through the effect of theee Invasions on the social 
structure of society. 

ULJMAS AND) The Ulaaa who were participants with the Saljuqs and 
SHAIKHS. ) 

Khawrlsm Shahisln their respective Governments and had 
been leading spirit a in reel stance to Mongols had to fly after the 
defeat of their overlords. Most of the people, etoo belonged to this 
regular Institution of Ulema (when Changis was penetrating into 
Khawarias) took shelter under the Sultans of Delhi. The rest *o 
could not find time to reach India through the Multan root went 
Westward during the attack of Changes and his grandson Hulaku, and 
"poured in to the marches— leading personalities of SalJul|(Seljuq) 
State, who had fallen Into disgrace with the new lord peasants and 
cl titans whom Intolerable tradition had driven away, nomads who 
sought refuge here, fearing the plwider of the heards. ■ (1). They 
were ac comp mi led by the 'holy man and Shaikhs and Ulamaa and dervish- 
es who fled from Iran and Turklatan to Anatolia (2) where the Shall 
movement was still very powerfull (4). Those who could not run, had 
to face the cataclysm. Hulaku' s attack was most fierce and terrible. 
The depth of horror exceeded all normal apprehension (5) Many schol- 
ars of repute perished (■» at his hmids. Only those were able to 
save their lives who were ready to help Hulaku In State management. 
Caliphate fell and with it ended the seeming unity of Muslim Powers. 

I ala In Iran was now being ruled by a heathen monarch. "The quest- 


ion btfort tho prominent 


Not«§. (3) 


As a cursoiy view of the map of Asia and a rough knowledge 
of trade roots to India would show, the ® * 

Si stan and Trsnsoxlana must have fled to Northern India, 
that of Central part suet have gone further 
population of Central Iren which depended for its mean a 
on earth and others as Shaikhs must have gone to Turkey. 
The trading class must have gone to Bagdad or Shiras 
and thence to Ahwax. . . 

u> EsrasA ytss • rsarg^s c y- - 

Instructive exai^le how nomadic tribes were set in movemen 

by the Mongol invasl*s". M 

(2) Ibid. (4) Ibid. p. 38. (5) Pope, p.1046 tg I 
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theologians was whether a Just heathen rularwaa preferable to an 
unjust Caliph, and the nawer was in favour of the Just heathen* (1) 
though there was not hing to prove that the heathen monarch was the 
just monarch. Hie new conception of monarchy touches literature at 
many points. So far aa emotional literature was concerned it saved 
poets and Insha writers from the danger of losing grounds for emot- 
ional reverence to the ruling monarchs. It had another and most 
dominating influence on the social condition of the people. Loss of 
property and cultivation (for Iran is primarily an agricultural 
country) led that defeatist mentality which could find its refuge 
in in trover ti on (2). for whidi the w ay had already been paved during 
the Saljuq period. To take up the extravert (3) class i.e. the Ulama, 
they succeeded in re -establishing their political power through the 
inability of the Mongols to rule alone. The achievement was final, 
when Uljaitu, Ghatan and Arghun accepted Islam. The 1 Shah-i-Din 
panah* was there for the preservstlon of their faith. How much 
religous minded were these monarchs? It is difficult to enumerate. 
Arghun and Abaqa have bem at times singled out for their Christian 
inclinations (4). But they were all powsrful therefore (according 
to the Ulama of that period) they were Just and wise. "God vests 
powers in tbs hands of ths one He desires" (5) and therefore all the 
campaigns of the Ilkhanls werw Jihad (6) and ths monarch ths Qibla-i- 
Alam* (7). What a hall it was. The minds of the Ulama had become 
stagnant and their belief* in- organic (8) because they became more 
sincere to their lives 

Notes. (1) Shushtari (Culture) vol. I. p. 51. 

(2) Shibli ( 3h^ir-ul-Aj am) vol. II. p.4. 

(3) These expressions are beig used throughout this tract 
as ordinaiy words of SagliA language, corresponding to 
the inner end outer aspects of life. I have cauaioualy 
avoided their Jungim sense. 

(4) Pope. p. 1048. 

(5) Radi id-ud-Din. p. 219 & also 3s 1 adi (Gulistan) pp.141, 


65 & 57. 

e.g. 







(6) Ibid. p. 

82. 



(7) Ibid. p. 

142. 




8) Iqbal (Harf) p, 163. 
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and property than to their search for truth. The rift between knowled- 
ge and practice had already taken place during the Ghaznawids and lat- 
er on under the Saljuqs. Their lives were ignoble, they interpreted 
all their sins in terms of virtue (1) and thus saved their personalit- 
ies from disintegration (2), Their luxuriant life was a reaction again- 
st the tragic fate of Iran, they were bound to fall in sexual indulg- 
ences because it promised them a temporary relief. Drinking was carried 
on in secret, usually in Kharabat (ruined cities) which had been creat- 
ed by the mongols. There was an orthodox circle that knew this rift. 
3aadi knew it, so did Raahid-ud-Din Fa<Jlullah. The great humariat 
•Ubaid Zakani knew it and exposed the paradox in his remarkable Kitab- 

9 

ul Lataif. Hie definitions, there in, are interesting, and sharp edged 
(3). Ibn-i-Jawxi' s Talbis-i-Iblis is an other instance pointing to the 
same (4). 


COURT AND THE ) Through the change of monarche no change 

GRADING OF LITERATURE.) 

took place as to the conception of Kingship. The 
only change that Iran met was a stronger grip and a sense of constant 
instability and insecurity. The element of awe was stressed too much.- 

Sa£di was ready to analyse the personality of a typical mler by saying 

( 5 *” ) ^ r C-A'Vfe’ > is* • 

because a ruler was a divine beings : . . - / a . 

Thu 8 the tradition of devotional reverence and awe was inherited by 


the subjects of Mongol rulers from Ghami and Niahapur. lhe attitude 
of the subjects towards their rulers remained the same throughout, 
though its channels of expression^ changed. The taste of the present 
rulers was different from that of their predecessors. The two subjects 


astronomy (including astrology) and History— the legecy of the Saljuq— 


BS.fW ' &fr.rpg angusha) contains the following fabricated Hs-iith 

. u '/o ' •> ^ iff ?? V- A ^ ' 

More over these people knew if they were able to interpret 
the Quran in their favour they would not be punish edofor the 
. sins on the day of judgement. In Saadi(g) p.50 a mm *ho is 
being pereicuted says to the one utoo punishes hi®/. . ^ * 

(2) Had they taken it otherwise (had they considered these indulgences 
as anti-islamic) moat of them would have been in lunitic aeylums( .3) .He 


explains a Sieikh as Iblis( Satin) , As-Sufi as Muftakhor< free booter), 
Alhizyan as his khawab o waqya(his dreams, and in tuition •>; Molina* 


thing that brings intoxication. Thus he hinted st the insincerety o: 
see. pp. 105,1064 109 (Berlin ed.)(4) see. Abdul WehiriKhsn pp.391, 


men 


‘cK 

t# 


392* (ref. Titlii^i-Tbli. (Urdu Tr. ) p. 31-33. 

(5) Again he saysi v 

see. also Caliph ALHASIR' S( 574-622 A.H.) letter of appointment to 
minister, vide. Hitti^ p. 318. 
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by them. The Irani scholars were ready to follow the footsteps of 
their rulers. The taste of the monarch s prevailed. Out of the four 
court employees (Dabir, Munsnjjira, Tabib and poet) the first three 
were allowed to remain at the court. For poetry they had no taste. 
They preferred Architecture and History to it. Poetry w&e left alone 
and now it developed along the lines commonly known as Iraqi school 


of poetry (1). 

LEVELS OP) The Khurasani traditions were set aside, "lhe work with 

RESPONSE. ) 

wide appeal " took the place of "the work with only the 
special appeal" (2). The Sufis, whose chief concern was the public, 


were the first to welcome this method of poetry. Works with special 
appeal and a wide range of vocabulary and intricate mechsnism of 
Rhetoric were left behind at the doors of the palace. Poetry got a 


simple medium. Secretaries and historians kept their relations intact 
with the monarche. Court grandeur compelled these people to remain 
sincere to nobility and scholars. MasniT plus a wider range of Arabic 
and Maghuli vocabulary became their chief concern. This typical para- 
phernalia of the so called emotive language and the rhythm and graad^ 
eur of court ceremonials accompanied literature (produced at the 
court). Court chronicles lack the simplicity of either Kitabul - atai f 


or the Gulietan. But we are not going to condeim th«6e writings for 
this. The differeence between the two is that of taraiiinr and unfani- 
liar mode of expression (3). But we shall not frown at the court lit- 
erature for its being unfamiliar, so far as it expresses emotions 
faithfully. It is the final achievement that matters and not the 
formal structure (Matbu or Masnu). The end is to be taken into account 


not the means 
Notes, (l) Fo 


in ror aevaxis at this point see. Shihabi (Rawabl^J p.88« 

(2) Richards (principles) p.212. (3) thinks 

unfortunately like other oriental liters hetoo thinks 
f Ami liar mode as something creditable fbr its own -^xe. In 
fact the theory of value does not include modes of expres- 
sion. (4) History books we shall keep out of our main 
discussion, .s formerly alluded to (CP chsptexll). »• 

shall do, because of the vertical distribution of all lit- 
erature into scientific and emotive. ^i story idoe^not lack 

the^aimpie^reason 'of occasional outburst of «£ions. We 

sss.-s ;:i sSi'JUsss- °< ^ s »*• - 

scientific im-er-pretation. 
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SUCCESSORS OF) Under the successors of Kulaku the condition of 
HULAKU. ) 

the country changed to some extent. They made their 
capital at Tabris in Axarbyjan (an area with Arabic influences). 
Several cities in the empire were built. Mosques, Khanqahs and madra- 
sas were rebuilt (2). Scholars and students were given stipends(3). 
Literature, was in this way kept artificailly on a high level. But 
soon the effects of the constant invasions and later on struggles for 
the throne under the later rulers brought about that economic depress- 
ion, the results of which manifested themselves on the literature of 
Ti murid Period. 

GENERAL REMARKS) Under the legs of Colossus Iran felt Itself weak 
and humiliated. This consciousness of its fall can easily be discerned 
at the end of this otherwise glorious period. Its main Influence was 
in the direction of a erase for imitation. In philosophic and aufiatic 
speculations, as already pointed out, no further achievement of any 
note was made (3). Aahari doctrines had weakened the influence of 
metaphysical manipulations. Imitation was now the chief factor. All 
its defects can easily be traced in the system of education of that 
period which discouraged individual thinking and original approach. 
Its influences on the theory of style have already be® traced. Most 
of the scientific works belonging to this period, are commentaries. 
Main Btrsss in curriculum was in the direction of logic. Religion 
went to the side of Scholasticism. But this logic, this scholasticism 
was not the production of liberals but was the result of the atranou c 
efforts of a group of conservatives — who showed their talents only in 
details and not in fundamentals. They suffered from the prejudice of 
believing strongly in the intelligence of their predecessors. They 
in fact never 

Notes. (2) fipbihullah $c?a (*Lhr Vol. 4.) part. I # Bokhara (640 A.H. ) 
Ghataniaat Tabrii (Ghat an 699-702) Sultan^ra (Uljaitu 
703-716), Madraea-i-Sayyar Sudani, Madroea-i-Rashid-ud-Dir 
Saaarcand (Ulugh Beg 82* A.H.) Badya at Hgrat and also see. 
Rashid-ud-Oin. 

(3) Biabihullafc Safa. 
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questioned tha integrity of the ideas of their fore-fathers ( 1 ). 
LanfflAMI* "Arabic language", which was as Browne rightly remarks 
'hither to the chief vehicle of all culture, hence- forth became pract- 
cal .y the language of the theologians and philosophers only, so that 
after the close of the 13th centuiy ( A.D) we seldom see and come 
across Arabic works produced in Persist 2). It was so no doubt, but 
Arabic influences on Persiai literature became, at this period, more 
crystallized ot the hands of court chroniclers than at any other per- 
iod in the development of Persim language ana literature. A change 
in the curriculum also took place which is worth noticingi "persist 
language became current in the primary as well as middle ediool 
education. It was taught, as is dear from Jami'e Baharistan(preface) 
immediately after finishing the Quran" (3). Arabic literature did not 
remain popular at schools. Psrsian conmentariea of Arabic works were 
preferred to the originals. Oulistin and Bostm became the chief aour 
ce of attraction to youngeters. When ever the elementaiy education in 
Peraim language and literature was complete, it was only then that 
arable Maqamat, Sarf and Nahw were studied. Prior to Mongol period 
there was no room for Perai*i literature at primary schools, though 
Persian language had always been the medium of instruction. The long 
delayed step was at last taken in the direction of popularising the 
native tongue. Its Arabacized aspect was mostly due to the inclusion 
of Maqamat in the regular acadamlc courses, the stuty of Arabic 3ajf, 
the Arabacized books of Persian under the Seljuqa (4) the interest of 
writer for Qawafi (for producing grandeur) and to some extent pertiap a 
the native influence (of Tabriz). Mongol! words in Persian language 
crept in due to the monarchs on the one hand and due to cultural and 
trade ties of the Persians with China on the other. "There was a grad- 
ual but continuous emigration of Muslims from the West during the 
whole period of Mughal ascendency. Yun-nan was the Punjab of China. 

Tkt qftJorlty Qf its inhabitants, fr o m as early as the 

Notes. (1) Dhabi hull ah ?afa(Mehr) part. Ill, vol. 4. 

(2) Browne, vol. Ill, chap. II. 

(3) Qhabihullah 3afa. (with certain omissions and insertions) 

(4) Probably the model for such a prose was Maqamat-i-Hamidi, 
which had been very popular soon after its compilation. 


14 tb c. ( A. D. ) were Muslims (1). Many Iranians went from Khurasan and 
aighd to China as soldiers, traders and artisans in the Mongfell canp 
(2) • Conner dal relations with China were established (3). Ibis ia 
the reason why we come across Mongol! vocabulary in Persian prose and 
poetry (5). But the inrush of Tartar influence la marked under the 
fresh waves of invaders (i.e. Thou rids) when another dialect of this 
same Tartar group (i.e. Turki) got its hold on Iran and gave birth to 
bilingual (Persian and Turk!) writers. 

IS MONGOL PERIOD A) It is always dangerous to make generalizations 
PERIOD OF LITERARY) 

DECADENCE? ) about a period of literature much of which has 

perished (6). Therefore I will refrain from passing any remark on 
the fcmount of Persian literature produced during this period. My sole 
consideration will be it literary aspect. I will try to answer only 
this second aspect of decadence. Prof. Browne holds (and he seems to 
be a zealous upholder of this view) that a period of political decade- 
nce necessarily involves the production of good literature (7). His 
remark is an unscientific generalization, because we find many instan- 
ces in world literature which go against this assertion. The case 1s 
Just the opposite. Political 


Notes. (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

( 5 ) 


Shush taxy. vol. I. (Culture) p. 25-26. 

Ibid. 

Chinese influence is visible even in painting (see Ibid 
p. 143) but this influence belongs to the Timurid period. 
In poetry it is not so frequent except in pur-i-Bahai- 
Jami. see. Daulat Shah. p. 119. (pamin all edition) 


(6) After all how many books of Riehid-ud-Din have come down 
to us, to say the least of other writers only the titles 
of whose books have come down to us? 

(7) Browne, vol. III. chop. v. pp. 207 "Attention has already 
been called to the curious but indisputable fact that in 
Persia, at any rate, periods of great thrmoil and disord- 
er have generally produced the finest poetry while pexlodo 
of relative prosperity, when the government, have genera- 
lly been singularly barren in this respect'’. 
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and social decadence la usually followed by literaiy decadence(f) . But 
we oust remember yet another thing. If a social decadence does not 
involve economic decadence (and there are cases where it does not), no 
literary decadence takes place. Where there is an economic depression 
but no literary decadence. We must try to find out its causea in some 
other direction of the • super organ! o' . How literature saved its posit- 
ion in Iran, the causes have already been enumerated above. But these 
artificial columns were not able to hold the roof of literature in tact 
Fratricidal wars, occassional massacre, frequent famines were bound to 
influence. Temporary relief to scholars with stipends, and sudden fall 
in the number of inhabitants of Iran at the hands of Hulaku, which wou- 


ld have under normal conditions, made the life of the people easy, now 
it had to face constant political, economic and social decentralisat- 
ion in and around the territoiy of the Ilkhans# At a place where the 
fields were constantly being plundered by rebels and earthquakes, there 
could be no hope for peace of mind — an important factor in the prod^- 
uction of first rate literature. 

SHAIKH SAADI) Strictly speaking both these writers, Shaikh Muslih-ud- 
Din Abu Muhammad bin Abdullah Musharraf as Saadi (l).(b.61Q~15(2)d. 
694(3)), and Raahid-wd-Din Fadl Ullah (who fall with in the scope of 
the present work) belong to the Puritan group. They lived in an age of 
turmoil and tumult. An age which was sharp at both ends, an age where 
contradictions and contrasts exceed. Curiously enough it was an age 
where contradictions prolonged without being consciously felt by the 
performers themselves. These two puritans too, though able to see the 
cleavage in the minds of their contemporaries never felt that their 



ere(Gulist«n-Intr) p.4, the India office copy which was copiec 
ed fran Sadi's o^n script inscribed in 1327 A.D. be .rs t.ie 
name- but I have preferred the con tempor- 

al evidence of Fowatt who had exchanged letters with 

(2) Rida Zada Shafaq.f (3) Jalal Huma' i( Saadi - n ama) . Rash id- 

ud^Din calls Saadi --j^-JU-his letter is otherwise 

we might have been able to some of the date* of Saadi's deal* 

J given by later Tashirah writers. - n toT . 

) I om not discussing here the contents oi die pieces o* liter- 
ature. The valuation aspect has been l^t out ^^^e emotivs 
and scientific literatures have got different stanaarc.s of 

of literature i. the only one cited above. 
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was slave to circumstances to the same degree as It helped their fellow 
scholars to be hypocritical. But to expect from theee orthodox writers 
as a class to be distinct and separate, would be expecting too much. 
There is nothing like 'pure group influences' in fcumai affairs. Every 
individual is a centre of different 'group cultures' and this has led to 
differences in classifications. Among the contemporary writa-s £llaaiah 
I bn ul Fowati considered Saadi a Sufi ( 1) , while Rashld-ud-Dln calls him 
a Scholastic philosopher (2), Baranl tells us of the intentions of Khan- 
i-Shsheed of establishing a monastry far him in Multan which Saadi flecl- 
ined on the pretext of hia old age (3). Hamd Ullah Mustawfi soys Saadi 
was a renovated scholar both in prose and poetry (4). If his later bio- 
graphers J and (8) (Hafhat-ul-Uns) and Dawlat Shah (6) (Ta'Scirah) are to 
be believed he had experienced intuitions and also had been a fountain 
head of miracles— -a fact not admitted by any of his contemporaries, 
jami and Dawlat Shah lived in m age of suns rati tl on and miracles, and 
their anecdotes in their detail involve distortion of historical dates 
and circumstances to an extent that we are inclined to dismiss them 
altogethv. But we cannot deny the importance of Baranl 1 ■ statement, we 
think Saadi adapted this sufi way of life in oldage. Whether he was a 
pupil of All amah Abdur Rahman Ibn-l-Jawsi (7), no contemporary authority 
tells us, exoept his Oulistan which we do not consider at all a work of 
hiatojy . The parallels pointed out by Badl-u*-Zaman(8) in his article in 
the Saadi Name, between the teachings of 3»aikh Silhab-ud-Din Sohrwardi 
and Saadi leads us to the conclusion that Saadi followed him at least 
on five points. But this same author diminishes the importance of his 
own findings by Baying "We are not sure whether he was a follower of 


Nntjie O CD (Mav. 1935) article t y Muhammad Iqbal(2) Riahid-udr-Din 
Rotes. (1) (i). Mustawfi (Tarikh- 

i-Gusida) p.820 for a English Tr. of ' this f??* .dT*"**' 
" (5) Jami p.392. (6). Dawlat Shah (£amin All ed. ) 




T) - iOOl ion. V f / UIWSO V WWW — — 

one the grandfather, other the grandson. Here the grandson 
has been discussed. (8)(Saadi Namah) Habib Yaghmai. pp. 80. 
( Seq) . 
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And as hie mu writings (Gulistan and Boetan) show he had never been 
a &ifi in the tenn as we now know it. Hie Sufism was mild and healthy 
because it saved him from the dutches of a morbid seclusior. He was 
an ambivert in the sense that he did not, like his conteaporaries, 
cut himself off the world outside. He never lost his faith in life. 
The tranquility of the world around made him, like all other writers, 
some what gloomy at heart. But his grief did not take him over to the 
side of denunciation of life. It made him consider life a serious 
problem, and he tried to solve it in terms of duty, love, contentment 
and justice. His Qiristian morality was a combination of mystical and 
didactic tendencies (1). But we cannot agree with the view that his 
mystical inclinations are to be answered in the negative. Mysticism 
was the fashion of the day and like others Saadi too must have passed 
through it. He was a practical mar. and hia mysticism was of a practic- 
al nature. 

VALTJE 0I? > Sa'adi's Gulistan( prose) and Boetan (verse) 
HIS WORKS. ) 

have always been regarded books of practical 
wisdom with a didactic note. He himself describes the motive of his 
Gulin tan a two fold motive (i) It was code of good manners (ii) descr- 
ibed in a language useful both for Scholastic philosophers and Scribsa 
(2). But most unfortunately it has very often been taken to be a work 
of genuine historical nature, though the authenticity of many of the 
anecdotes has been questioned by scholars like Hali, Mirza Muhammad 
Qaxwini and Qaslm Tawaiik*ni. Those who treat Gulistan as a source of 
his biography overlook (or atleast try to overlook) the relation of 
this book to previous literature of the same dye. When we admit 
Gulistan as a work of didactic import we should see other didactic 
books prior to Sa'adi. The other works of (prose and poetxy) written 
before Sa'adi are of two types (i) allegorical (ii) and parabolical. 
The allegorical works are Kalila Diana (of Rashid-ud-Din no.t 

Notes. (1) 3nc. of Islam. ,( ref. ftthe's article in Grunders de. Ir. 

Phil ii, 292) 

(2) Sa'adi (G) p. 14. 
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extant now— of Rudaki and of Ibn-i-Muqafa ( arable) , Mantiq-ut-Tair 
of Attar and other Persl® Andaranamas. The parabolical works include 
Mathnawi of Rumi, the Qabus namMhand the Hadiqa of Sanai. These two 
types relie for their power on the intended argument or precept 
itself. 


ZAM2L23'- In the formation of parables the stories are not taken 
from hiatoiy but are culled from the argument itself. They are real 
^ ^ ^ ^ut actual ). TO support my cause I shall 

cnll to the roe oo ray of the reader a few versa a from the Mathnawi of 
Ssiril ** 

<**T»*f*&A 


JLL FWIgW ' In an allegory the lnnniaat. objects, bird, and animal, 

are given tongue and int.UiR.ncs to guids tbs mm. The didactic works 
of Prs-Islsmie Persian (as pointed out in chapter II) are rich in 
this aspect of the technique. In some of the Persia* anderznamas even 
bushes Rive sermons. It is true we cm trace back its origin to pre- 
historic days when men seriously believed in these absurditie. and 
took them to ba actual; but these writers of muslim p«riod kn.w th. 
absurdity only too well and allowsd it as an accepted technique, thus 
using the lie as a means to good. Por such stories in the Ouli.tan 
aee. p. 166(for Tutl and Zagh), p.40 <3yah doth), p.43 (Rub*,) p .100 
(Hayat and pardah) and Bo.tan pp. 97.101,102,103,136,137 and 144 . 

This tendency towards poetic truth., ha. been vary popular among th. 
muslin Khetibs end »rakki„. This tendency work, through lit.r.tur. 
all over. The passion plays of th. Q,Jar period end the elegies of 
Muhtashan Kekhi md MUobil in p.rsi«n and the ln urdu are good 
examples. In chri.tim literature of the Prs-SUsbethian period one 
of thp rsliglous drams a is 
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not* wortty for it* inclusion in the original biblical stoiy the 
incident of Male the sheep thief (4). To say the least of Gulistan 
where all the Sayings are of a doubtful nature (5). Of the other 
parables ( annecdotes) , where definite names of persona or plaoea 
have been mentioned, the events related are, like all parabolical 
stories, untrue. Harun-u*- Rashid' s victoxy over Egypt and the 
appointment of a negro Khuaib as its governor is a nyth. As to the 
etoria s where Sa'adi shows himself to be the central figure of 
certain events, the only historical truth involved is that he had 
been wandering all through the Islamic countries when the province 
of Para was in troubled waters, a fact verified by his own ataten^ 
ents in his Sully at. The events and stories related in this conn- 
ection are fabrications made for practical purposes. Visit to the 
palace of Ighlamaeh (612-614 A.D.) and hie conversation with the 
sentinel, a date when Sa'adi was not even born— the event at 
Kaahghar and the incident of Sonnet (in the Bostan) (3), are not 
historical facta. Bach event la cancelled by its own details which 


are contradlctoxy. Despite these anachronism a some other stories, 
(e.g. p. 48 which is unscientific, and p. 79 which is a fallacy 
based on a shift of meaning) are least reliable. The biographers 
of Sa'adi have been mislead by the uee of proper namee which la a 
technique of stoxy telling. Pereian litarature has got an other 

example in the form of Maqaaat-i-Haaidi, an Imitation of llaqamat-i- 

r* 

Hariri (arable) and Maqamat-l-Badl-u seaman. Bach story opens with 
the patent expression "I heard in such and such city from such and 
person or from a friend of mine? copied by Sa'adi ae "I heard from 
" and I was at such and such place". His self glorification 



Jot... (1) Sa'adi (Q) p. 29 for 
Ma'arif. vol. 31, Jo. 
Sa'adi. (B) p. 180. 

Bv^ns. p^ 79. A history 
Sfcer-u’ 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


note on Saral 
2. page. 127. 


Ighlamaah. see. 


ul-ajam. vol. II. 


of Wlish 

p. 33. 
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Gulistan and also In the later part of the Boatan (1) (poetry) la 
a fact the importance of *hich is least to be minimi ted. The actu- 
ality of the storiea can be questioned on the ground that the same 
incident which is quoted at one place with certain details differs 
extremely from the details of the same at an other place. Hall 
while discussing the stoxy of a warrior (given in the Boatan, 

Chapter viii) (2) says "We should consider Shaikh's expression at 
such places deficient rather than to blame him for his insincerity" 
(3). The comparison found out by Hall between this story and the or.e 
given in the Ktiljjjrat is interesting and note worthy though the decis- 
ion, cited above, makes us strongly doubt the sincerety of Hall him- 

/ 

self. In order to save Saadi's personality from a moral stigma he 
has made ua believe that Sa'adi had no oontrol over his comm uni oative 
abilities and that for this he had to give way to distortions, an 
argument which we are only too aro gently bound to dismiss as incorr- 
ect. Let us compare two of the stories from Boatan (pp. 37,48) with 

that of Quliatan (p. 47-65) . The plot of (37) corresponds with 

that of (47) Just as (48) with that of (65), with the only dlfferenoe 
that each time one aspect is stressed in order to bring out one moral 
statement, and at another time an other aspeot of the same, for a 
different moral aim. In (65) the later part of the anecdote has 
been cut short for the achievement of the intended result. On p. 65 
(Guliatan) the king has been mentioned as ( ** '<) while on p. 48 

(Bo stan) the name of Mamun has been inserted. Thus, we can safely 
assert, that Sa'adi very frequently coins stories and he modifies 
them at will only to suit his owi purpose* 

However, we may suspect Sa'adi truthfulness on ethical grounds, 
we are the last to doubt his sincerity as an artist. He was an artist 
and had every right to depend on reality and not on actuality. 

SA'ADI AS AN ARTIST.) As pointed out in a previous chapter, two 
schools had emerged in Arabic and subsequently in Persian(4). These 
two schoolB of tfatbti and Masnu, though based on the basic distino- 


tion of the scientific and the emotional, are 

rfotes. (1) For stories ^ ere in he Introduces his own character in 
order to give an air of authenticity to his arj 

a. A mm. M a m ^ » A A MAM M * 4 • A ^ A A 5 A r *1 *V 1 ; 


order to give an air of authenticity to his M-Kument 8 arepp. 
156, 154, 157, 102, 130, 185, 104. 138, 193. 105.201, 200, 203, 131. 141, 


not seem to be in 
when he says 


now of any such school prior to Sa' 

Wo-)- 



not, as stated before, essential conditions of a work being either 
emotional or scientific. lhe paraphernalia of the Masnu is in many 
instances the accompaniment of a good emotional piece but there 
are instances ah ere simple prose rises to that hight. Therefore, 

I think, the question is not in the existence of a certain type of 
vocabulary but the existence of an actual experience in the mind 
of the writer. That is why we find many cases of works of Hasnu 
type lacking emotional fervour. Saadi's Gulistan is one such insta- 
nce. I agree that it has been a popular book among the students of 
Persian language. It had a wide circulation not only during the 
author's life time. But the subsequent ages also have witnessed a 
constant flow of praise and exaggerated respect for both the Shaikh 
and his work. The popularity of a work of art depends not so much on 
the worth of the work itself, but on certain other factors of which 
the propaganda element is dominent. Even if the worth of a work be 
one of the m»nv factors contributing to the popularity of a work of 
art, we cannot make it a standard for its valuation as »»ch. Hall's 
approval of the book is primarily on grounds of general popularity. 

He praised the book because other people praised it (1), end he likes 
the author for the lessons that the book imparts on its readers and 
also for the dogmatic phraseology that reeomends for its own use in 
every day conversation (2). It la unfortunate that Sakdi'e writings 
have very often been Judged in the scale of his popularity. It is 
at the hards of such evaluators that a writer usually suffers. The 
best part of the Shaikh reveals itself in his Ghasaliyyat and Qasaid. 
But unfortunately in Gulistan (prose) and Boston (poetry), Saadi is 
at his worst. He has been praised for his prose and his career as a 
poet has suffered a lot for the sake of Hafts. 1 do not compare her. 
the relative importance of the two because I am against such cannons 
of criticism, but I feel it necessary to point out here the evil 
don. to Sdadi due to the silly notions of the ege-the comparisons, 
the delight of the penny press. We are not going _to 


Notes. (1) Sail. p. 83. and also Saadinamah 
(2) Ibid. p. 112. 



accept the view that Gull a tan is the best book on the ground 
that it has been rarely imitated (l) f or that it la one of the 
veiy few ethical works of Persian literature. There is nothing 
creditable about the first point and nothing praise- worthy on the 
second (not even on ethical grounds). Our objection to it is that 
it fails to interest a non- ethical reader on any emotional level. 
The vocabulary is there but the spirit is gone never to return, 
rufcln. The work lacks that directness in its working upon emotions 
due to the divided attention of the author himself. His anecdotes 
have morals but they are not morals (2). Svery moral deduction 
rests (in this book) for its power on the phrasealogy and not on 
the anecdote to which it is expected to be the logical as well as 
the emotional conclusion. The reason is too obvious to cite here 
in detail. The author seems to have concsived his moral first and 
than has coined stories to support it, thus spliting his own atten- 
tion. lone of the anecdotes has got the life which is characteris- 
tic to Huai 1 s msthnawl. But Gulls ten is not totally devoid of 
emotions because it is practically impossible to ignore emotions 
altogether. But the streak of emotions, ^ich prevails, is too thir 
to be considered of any value. The sd entitle works h eve this much 
of emotions becauss H a perception is never to be compared with a 
photographic image, some thing of the peculiar mid individual 
quality of the person who psrcsivss is lntxtrlcsbly bound up with 
it,*ejS. The difference between an emotional and acimitific work 
is s matter of degree only. But we csinot consider Gulietmi s 
scientific work either, because the author never intended to make 
it so. He wanted to make of it s book of parabolical stories but 
he miserably failed in his tndavoure. Now we can Judge his efforts 
only in relation to his intentions. The wave of emotions that runs 
through each anecdote usually dsrives its litfe from direct preach- 
ing. It is not through the power of story telling of the Shaikh 


lft ? t he achieves his oMect,__ 

Notes. (1) ^^ i * f p ^ 4 ^ l g li8h critics says: a good short story is 
a moral but a bad one has a moral. 
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Ha 8 trike s on the tame harp again and again and in the long 
run aucceds (to some extent). The second method that he takes in 
such c&aes is the tone of a professional preacher. His mind is 
like all Oriental writers primarily visual and his method unlike 
hla companions, dogmatic and linguistic. He maintains that general 
level of linguistic perfection, that faithful adherence to exteiv- 
nal adoptions for which even silly writings have been held in the 
Bast worth while. Thus hla fasaht and balaghat are the chief 
source of interest for a typically oriental student. 

The pictures that Saadi gives to the mind are too brisk to 
be of any considerable value. They are interesting in themselves 
but usually do not give any solidity to the intended object itself, 
His dogmatic attitude ia too powerful a quality to be left un- 
noticed. It is hare that hi a personality finds full satisfaction 
and his fatherly tone its complete dominance. Where ever this 
element dominates, his anecdotes reach# that pitch which is the 
goal of all great art. But this kevel Is very rare in the Gu listen 
and show s itself only in some short stories. Though Saadi plays 
upon the emotions of his audience but he never insults them because 
he is not m aggressive type. He wins over his readers through his 
sympathetic out look towards them. Thus his vanity makes him a 
judge over virtue, vice, purity, corruption, good and evil. He 
uses hla emotions when ever they suit these needs. So there was 
nothing to be furious about anything. A respect for his personality 
radiates from his readers on to him and it this aspect of his 
personality that lulls a reader's critical judgement to sleep. In 
order to give bis anecdotes an air of authenticity he frequently 
uses hia own name and that of hi6 contenporarlea. But does this 
trick always aucceedt doubt it. 

PROSE WORKS OP) Other prose works attributed to the Shaikh are 
THB SHAIKH. ) c 

the (1) Khabi-that, (2) a tract on Irfan (3) a 

tract on the preachers, (4) five questions of the Sahib-i-Diwan, 

(5) on intellect and love, (6) Three Booklets (on advice to the 

kings, his visit to Abaq rhai, advice to Jtakiano) and (7) on 
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respect of the Shaikh at royal courts. These last six tracts differ 
from Gull e tan both In style and method to such an extent that we 
are bound to consider them fabrications. As for the flrat pamphlet, 
it has been a subject of great discussions. The Obscene passages 
( ~ yV ) (The major portion of which la In verse and only a 

small portion in prose, and this prose seotianc again in two langu- 
ages Persian and Arable) have been considered, by some authors, of 
a doubtful nature. They say it was probably written ty Sheikh' e 
enemies (l).One Mull* ?«id-ud-Bin of Slalkot, the author of 
Gulshn-l-I ran holds that It waa not the work of Saidi but waa added 
by Wur Jehmi to bis Kulliyat. But Mullah' a assertion cannot face 
the hare facts of history. We find this section Included (2) in a 
manuscript copy of Sa* adls Xulliyat dated 829 A.H. .transcribed by 
the famous Katib **11 bln Ahmad bin Abu Bakr (3). It is probable that 
Sa'adi himself composed this portion. His standards of morality 
are cults different from our own. Hie chapter VI of tha Gullet® 
is one such eMmsple. San si' s Kem-a-1-B.lkh (4) Bissal's chapter 
on Alexander's marriage, Ruml's tele of the ass «d ths Slavs girl 
are Instances that show that their was nothing objectionable .bout 
it. The ege never objected to it. Khusraw' s ob.een. chapter in hia 
Ij.m-i-Khusrfarwi Vol. V. is s proof of conservative iplnion having 
a favourable attltule. Sven the saintly Jami (9th century wrtt.r) 
could not detain himself fro. writing verse, on the breast, of 
Zul witch*— the wlf. of prophst Yusuf. In fset these writer, did not 
ha v. sex obsessions that w. moderns have. The compiler of the 
encyclopaedia of I.l« totally Ignored the age-factor when he 
remarked -The different sheets of Sa'adi* s morality make it diffi- 
cult to believe in hi. sincerity, the more so a. bis morality 1. 
considerably comproml.ed by the obac.nl tie. uttered In some oh.pt.rs 

of the Gull stan and in the Khabi-thaV\ 


Notes. 


Qaaia Taweirkani. p. 32. , 

Sa'adi (KuUlyat) 4. (MS) . PanJa j> university Lib, 

trwi8Crtbed 

for the ruling prince Ibranlm Suit® Ulrsa. 

MS. Punjab University Lib. 
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What a mischievious interpretation. 

IMPORTANCE OF ) Shaikh Saadi's importance lies in the fact 
SAADI i A TRADION ) 

BREAKER. ) that he was the first mm, after Bahai Baghdadi, 

t 

who violated the two school conception. His Masnu got its structure 
from the old rules but he never adhered td them rigidly. He broke 
away from its pent up seclusion. His II a qrn had got all the note- 
worthy qualities of Matbii, thus showing the absurdity of a rigid 
classification. . Though his own composition is not worth the praise 
it has enjoyed, we are ready to accept his claim as a tradition 
braker. 


OBSCURANT! 91 ) Obscurantism the product of a defective 

ANOTHER ) 

CHARACTERISTIC ) system of education got its strength from 

OF. -THE AGE IN WHICH ) 

SAADI LIVED. ) the court life of ths Ilkhani rulers of Iran 

and that of the Slaves and Khaljis in India. It was not at all a 
new movement but was a typical fora of the sane Masnu or Mutarass- 
liana, which has been a popular literary indulgence of court scrib- 
es, preachers and maqamat writers of the later Abbas id period. 
Arabic biatorim 'Utbi used it, probably for the first time, as an 
experiment for court histories. And now it was during the Ilkhanis 

that its extreme cases were generally adopted in court chronicles, 

all 

/that «c es say for tha language 1. that Waaeaf' a gam. haa been 
overdone. Hla Persian in the long run turned out to be Arabic. His 
imitators who had no such control over their vocabulaiy of arabic 
language either totally failed, ae in the case of Abdur Bauaq of 
Samarkand mho had to revert to his own style only after writing 
about eighteen pages of hia Jlatla-i-Sa£dain, or succeeded only to 
ruin the emotional aepeet as in the ease of the author of nurra-i- 
Hadira. Rieu has rightly 
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remarked* ( "This book) was unfortunately aet up on a model that has 
exercised a painful influence on the later historical compositions * . 
in Persist 1). Among Waaeaf's contemporaries (e.g. Ata llalik Juwaini, 
Raahid-ud-Din Fafhillah, Hamdullah kustawfi and others) we do not 
come across bo many structural (liguistic) peculariUes that we face 
in Was9af-i-Had#rt. ftit why to condemn a writer for his linguistic 
peculiarities? Why not to judge it (if a work is of history) on 
scientific reasoning, or (if the work is of non- scientific character) 
for its emotional solidity and depth? 

Rash id-ud- Din seems to be of a different mould than 
either Wassaf Hadrat or Siaikh Saadi though he was undoubtedly 
influenced ty the ethical teachings of the later. Saadi whose repu- 
tation as a poet had reached the four corners of the world prior to * 
the writing of Qulistan, like hie predecessor Qadi Hasid-ud-Din earn* 
ed in later centurima.his fame through his prose works which had been 
very popular among the school- boys as well as eminent echolare. 
Rashid- ud-Din Padlullah was only tweleve when Qulistan was written. 

He seems to have been influenced greatly by the teachings of the 
Shaikh whose Gu list an and Bostan have very frequently been quoted 
by him in his letters. The Shaikh had made the teachings of Ghaisali 
more intelligible and more comnon place to be adopted and appreciar- 
ted ty later writers. Ht had Is ft out all that could allow Asharite 
matspbysical speculators and thus made Aaharite teachings more 
congenial to general taste. Ra eh i dr- ud-Din, as his letters show, had 
read nearly all the eminent writers of Arabic end Persian, to quote 
a few n«es he had read Mutanabbi (2) Sanai (3). Zahir Paryabi (4) 

Notes. (1) Browne, vol. III. p.67. 

(2) Rashid-ud-Din (letters) p.41. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 7,113,294,296,300. 

(4) Ibid. p. 76. 
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HiMmi (1), Kamal Ismail (2), Ghassali (3), Anwari (4), Rumi (5) and 
the often quoted Saadi. 

Lines from Saadi * s Oulietan have not only been quoted in mmy 
paragraphs of his letters and its ethical deductions reproduced with 
alight changes, the author seems to have tried at places to follow the 
ethical tone and brisk phraseology of the Shaikh, but he does not seem 

to have followed his contentment ( u? ) method which relieve for 

its effects on a strict control over ones stomach and a certain disreg- 
ard for worldly allurements. In theory Raahid-ud-Din faced the world 
with a heavy heart but in practice he seems to have followed Rmni's 
conception of Tawakkul and tied the knees of the ca-aal of royal favours 
which Saadi had shunned throughout his life. Saadi had devised practical 
philosophy while Rashid had led throughout the practical life itself. 

H. died at the hands of hi. cam patron— a fate that Sandi always dea- 
pised and hated. 

THE VALUE OF) The literary value of Rashid-ud-Din' a work is beyond 
HIS LETTERS. ) 

doubt not very great. He is a mediocrity raisod to perfect 
ion, an artist without ary thing remarkable or even appreciable about 
him. His letters though rich in artifices and arable vocabulary, his 
sentences though interspersed with verses from eminent authors and lines 
from Traditions, do not constitute of hi* an author of any importance. 

He was an imitator and he imitated hia models with care and perfection. 
Hie careful mimicry at one time makes him a poor prototype of Saadi and 
at an other time a earboned copy of Bahai Baghdadi. The cruetly and 
hopelessness of the years of Mongol ascendency prevailed and we am 
safely expect from him a remartcable description of it. But he disappoin- 
ts us in the sense that his description is faithful and accurate but 
lifeless. He falls short of emotional integrity whiefc can keep an audi- 
ence spell bound. His chiseled expressions and clear-cut phrases do not 
give any favourable expression except that of bis ' oraftmanship' . Like 
Brtia^ be tries to unfurl hia emotions in adjectives but there again he 
badly fails. His writings lack emotions though of-course not intelligen- 
ce. But his intelligence is not a great achievement because he directs 


It towards i mitation to look as originali^r. 

Rotes. (1) Ibid. pp. 1.38,98. (2) Ibid. p. 81. (3) Ibid. p. 51. 
(4) Ibid. p. 214. (5) Ibid. p. 293, 
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This is the form of tradition rejected by T.S. Elliot in the 
following words. "If the only fora of tradition, of handing doim", 
he says, "consisted in following the ways of the immediate generat- 
ion before us in a blind or timid adherence to its successes tradit- 
ion should positively be discouraged (4)" In RaMli<i•ud^Din , s case 
the rejection is twice as good. He is at the most a third rate 
writer of emotive prose. 



Prior to Mongol invasions and the sack of Baghdad 


the oentres of literary acUvity in India had been Multan, Delhi, 


Lakhnawti and Lahore. Khueraw does not mention Lahore (1) a fact 
proving that till the year 603 A.H. Lahore had lost its literary 


importance. 

LAHORE) "After Jaipal, Lahore begins to figure prominently for t(*e 
P«Jab came to be know* as the India province of Lahore under the 
rule of the Ghaxnawid Dynasty. Fbr fully two hundred years till the 
reduction of Delhi, Benares etc, in A.D. 1194 and the establishment 
of the Sultanate of Qu^bud Din Aibak in A.D. 1206, the Panjab had 
been fast absoibing auelim influence" (2). Lahore had been "an obj- 
ect of special consideration to Muiss-ud-Din" and "the possession of 
Delhi did not mean much, for it was neither the capital of India nor 
the most important muslim town" (3). It was Lahore that welcomed, ft* 
the first time, the sovereignity of Qutb-ud-Din after the death of 
Muia*-ud-Din Sam — as contemporary historians would like to c**.! 

Mohamad Ohauri. It was actually after supporting the cause of Aram 

• 

Shah (Qutb-ud-Dln' ■ .on) that Labor, loatthe position It had enjoyed 
ao far. Illtutmidi, the 'candidate of T)elhl official.' «s«rg.d 
victorious and Delhi became tM firat capital of an ind.pend.nt 
ailtanate. Its importance a. a literary centre Bank gradually. 

During Mahmud' ■ successors it had become an asylum for poets, schol- 
ar. and aainta. But during Iltutmieh'e regin .hen Delhi had bec«ne 
the chief tom, there was little charm left for those mo aspired 
for post, through scholarship. Moreover Iltutmieh's reign witness 
aongol invasions every year and the only secure city in the empire 
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Muist-ud-Din had hiaealf devastated Lahora in 576 A.H. and threate- 
ned its doora again in 582 A.H. (1). It wae till 630 A.H. that Lahore 
witnessed security and peace. But in that year, during the reign of 
Sultai Muiw-ud-Din Bah ran Shah (Rediyyias successor), Mongols routed 
the city and put the musllma to sword in plenty (2). Ifce city ley in 

ruins till the reign of Balban who got it rebuilt and habili&ted (3). 

e 

Again Lahore fall in the hands of Mongols in 686 A.H. during Mui ii-udr- 
T)in Kaiqubed (successor of Balban) (4). That was enough to finish the 
literary imoortance of Lahore till the year 6©3 A.H. when Mdr JChuaraw 
gave the list of literary centres in India and omitted Lahore altoget- 
her. The Llteraxy traditions of Lahora ahiftad over to Delhi during 
the reign of Iltutmist and hia successor a. 

MULTAN i The first literary centre of Musfclmans in India hae been 
Multan. ?roa second century of the Hijra onwards, nay even before 
this, due to Arab navigators Sin@ has been under Arab influences. But 
literary influences in their proper sense date from the days when 

muslin conquerors filtered through Khurasan and Transoxiana (5). Mult- 

w as 

an' s importanceiaa a trade centre of piece goods. Nearly all trade 
through the land to India passed through Multsn-Qoitah route. During 
the Qlraati-doaiinance its importance for the auealiaans decreaded, but 
after its fall to Mahmud of Qiatna, it again achieved ita lost glory . 
The city of saints became a centre of culture when Chinges put the 
Khawarl m Shahi prince to flight KhofcJjara in the upper regions of Indii 
were continually a source of trouble for traders and travsllors there- 
fore the refugees and traders from Khurasan and Transoxiana were bound 
to enter India through Multan where the patron of Literature the power 
ful Qubachah 1602-625 A.H.) had kept the advancing tide of Mongols 


at bay, 

Notes. 


(1) Sihrlndi. pp. 4,5,7. 
(3) Sihrlndi' s remark (p, 


(2) Ibid. p. 31. 

40) is interesting. 


(4) Ibid. p.96. 

(5) Sharwani (Maqalat-l-Sharwanl) p. 201. 
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His minister Ain-ul~Mulk was a great literaiy figure whose 
patronage to literature (along with the patronage advanced for the 
cause of literature fey the 3ufi circles) made Multan a permanent centre 
of learning. After Qubachah's fall at the hands of Iltutaiah when most 
of the writers went over to Delhi and took with them the Arabic influ- 
ences of Multan, this city still kept the torch of literature burning. 
DELHI i From the veiy start Delhi as the metropolis of Albari 
Turkish Sultanate was popular. The literary activity and cultural 
heritage that had raised Lahore to the position of m important city 
now showed itself at Delhi immediately after ite taking the position 
of a capital, Ve find from the very start, ecnolare of Indian origin 
figuring among foreign scholars (Arabs and Persians) at times even 
excelling them. It needs a long tradition to bring forth native poets 
like Shihab-i-Muhmirah, Khueraw and Hasan, The influence of Mulsriyah 
and Kaairiyyah (school# established by Qutbud^-Din at Delhi) could not 
have been so immediate. The high level of literature mutt be the 
crescendo of a huge tide rolling over a large expanse, with & consider- 
able regular speed and for a long duration. Constant flow of scholars 
from Lahore and Multan must have played ita part. Thus Delhi assimila- 
ted the best of Transoxiani elements in their Indimiiseu form. From 
the fall of Qubachah in 625 A.H. up to the birth of Amir Khuaraw, 

Delhi had been fast absorbing the beet elements and fine traditions 
from abroad. Moat of the writers from Multan and Lahore shifted over 
to Delhi. Meaty Scholars from Iran also came in, thus converting Iltu- 
tmiah's court into the court of Sanjar and Mahmud (2). Central Asia was 
being overrun by Changes "Thousands of people were rendered homeless, 
and they could seek a safe refuge in India only" (1). These new 
imigrante from central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan speeded up the 
literary activity already flowing in Delhi. 

Votes. (1) Sattar (The Matory of Iltutmiah) Via. fol. 174. 

(2) Barani (Tarikh-i-Firus Shahi) p. 27. 


In India, Persian language had confined itself to cities only. 

It was tie spoken language of the ruling minority. (Muselaans were 
in the ratio of one to six). Most of the people (even in the Punjab) 
residing in villages were Hindus. The ruling minority confined itself 
to cities and spoke pereian. 

l/Sguags ) Ptraian WttS tb* *P° ken language of conquerors 
who came through the Khaiber, paB8, it was their 
official language and also a medium of transaction. The Ghasnawl poets 
of persian like II aaudr-i- Sad- i- Salman, Abul Paraj huni, (bo in of 
Persian parents in India) wrote and spoke peraian. They might have bee 
acquainted with the native dialect (probably Langii or Lehndi)but they 
do not stH*n to have adopted that as a regular medium. Presh bands of 
foreigner e too, se^i to be little eerioue about the native tongue. 
Khusrew* a remarke on the eituation in India thi*ow enough light on 
the point. 


£>^,3 ?>*•••■' - — ^ t _ 

^ s ~ ('* oieLsij') \ opL * iv c,j a s 

• V ^ j* l .'.i* s . 4* . * 
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i 7 *Hjt >bf !■> 

v ^-r“ 0' 0 t; </>->' "A m i » 
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Note*. (1) Khusraw (Gh) Int. p. 32. 

(^) (Maoalat) p. 100 translates Dari 

which is apparently wrong. 
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Persian was not only the spoken language (3) it was the official 
language of the empire. TurkiA had ceased to exist as a living 
language in India and even the Turks had become strangers to it (1). 
There were bilingual (pereian and Arabic) writers as well (2) . Arabic, 
due to its sanctity of being the language of the Quran was studied at 
schools and there were scholars who compiled books and wrote verses 
innit. 


PEOSE TRADITIONS ) 
BEFORE AMIR KHUSRAW. ) 


Due to a free and profuse inter- course between 
the different parts of Afghanistan, Transoxiana, 
Khorasan and the Panjab, Persian the literary language of the rising 
Ghasnawids became the langu^e of nobility at Lahore. With the tide of 
Turkish rule it crossed the Doab and readied Delhi. In India its exist- 
ence depended on the ruling class, who had accepted it as a language • 
of correspondence and poetry. Indian element had oreaped in it as early 
aa the days of Mahmud whose poets at Ohasna had accepted Hifldwi vocab- 
ulary in their Persian compositions. But the Indian element in prose 
compositions was more profound solid and deeprooted. India gave rise to 
a separate prose style. Amir Khusrow's description of it, the oldest 
and the only extant description of its kind, throws dassling light on 

a literature which has perished and is long forgotten. 

/? > a fjj U > /v !• f Lc'/* irf'j ’jj !* ^ 

; V > 


■&' W- Ulu J . ."I r 


Notes. (1) Wahid Mirsa (Khusraw) p. 160 foot note 2. 

(2) (Trilingual) Masud-i-Sa' d-i- Salman ( Shairanij Punjab Men Urdu 
p. 60, & also (Lubab) Awfi v. II. p. 346) j (Bilingnal) Jamal - 
ud-Din-Hanswi b. 580 A.H. (FVsee. p. 166. I.R.A. Miacellany, 
I) I Amir Khusraw (Trilingual) b. 651 A.H. see Gh. p. 66 & 
examples can easily be multiplied from Barani (Tarikh-i-Firus 
Shahi) and Khusraw (Int. to Ohurrahtul Kamal) p. 64. 

and again on p. 85,86. . ; * - . • /■ / ,, 

jaicAA •t /' 1 a r ,;. 

and Setters articles in the O.C.M. 

Sven dancing girls spoke Persian, see. Barani p. 157-16. 
Khusraw (T;Jas) vol. I. p. 66. 




V nr 




(3) 

(4) 
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What were those* delicious artifices* (t ^lich Khusraw 
points out in the writings of his Indian born predecessors? Unfortu- 
nately he does not supply us the details. The passage suggests that the 
Indian proat was a specified form of Ma$nu and it remained alive in 

India along with the Persia* Mutarraailanah Masnu. So far as the 

amalgamation of Arabic vocabulary was concerned* it was allowed as a 
decorative element (1) \jy Khuraws predecessors* and the Amir himself 
allowed it in his own prose compositions for three fold or four fold 
meaning (2) and used Hindwi words only where neceasaiy (3). 

IN 31 A LITERATURE ) Strictly soeaking no document of any literaxy 

BEFORE AMIR KHUSRAW.) 

value has come do«* to us ehich we may call a 
specimen of emotive prose before Amir Khuarow. We come across in Awfi 
and Barani certain names of writers who held the posts of court scribes 
and had been the compilers of Inaha books. MaJ I'd- ud-Dawlah- wad-din 
Sayyid ul Afadil wal Kuttab (4). Muhamnadal Katib (5). Rukn-ud-Din 
Hamaah (6) and Taj -ud- Din Dabir seem to be court employees. ^Umdar-tul 
Mulk»a Muraaalat along with Path naaah-i-Lakhnawti as his master piece 

(7) and TaJ-ud- Din's son Kabir-ud-Din (8) a bilingual writer who 
had compiled Fath namahs (history?) should be noted. Among Khusraw' a 
elder contemporaries Shihab-ud-Din Dabir (9) need be mentioned. 

MONGOL INVASIONS) Mongol invasions of central Asia had curious 
ettecte on the history of India. These invasions made neoessary "the 
maintenance of a large militaiy force" (10). The need was all the 
more pressing in a countxy where" the Muslims were surrounded on all 
sides by infidels ( 11 ). 


* oU •• (1) (IJaa) vol. I. p. 84. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Khuaraw (Oh) Int. p. 66 * , 

(4) Wl (Lubab). p. 41S. 

(5) Ibid. p. 420. 

( 6) (nr.-Mughri) p. 263 (vld. r.f. Ta«kirah-i-siatin-l- 
Gnatnih) . 

(7) Barani. p. 169. 

(8) Ibid. p. 361. 

(9) Wahid Mina. p. 39. 

(10) Sattar fol. 180. 

(11) Aahraf. p. 138. 


Most of the revenue was spent on this single head. Freeh bande ol 
immigrants, during the reign of IltutadMi must have made the economic 
condition of the country precarious (one can well imagine). But these 
refugees were in a way a blessing, for they kept Persian literature 
in India fresh and alive. Iltutmish was compelled, due to Mongols, to 
cut himself off from the rest of the Muslim world. "This isolation 
resulted in the Indi animation of Muslim cultured). It was complete 
only ao far as the supremacy of Ghama was concerned. Iltutmiah was 
anxious to keep his relations with the caliphate at Baghdad. He did 
not appreciate the idea of keeping relations with Balka Khan (at 
Qifehaq) the Mongol(2) and struck coins in the name of the Caliph at 
Bsgdad( 3) , From 617 A.H. to the last Caliph A1 Mustansir (623-41) he 
kept himself affiliated to the Caliphate, accepted envoys and sent 
presents, thus winning the confidence and re ve ranee of the muslim 
population of India. Ho wonder if the best of Persian prose during thi 
Sultanate has for its subject matter kings and rulers (4). Fitness to 
rule, combined with an ability to fight, could bring any man to the 
throne; TUrtcieh nobility and the Ulwaa were ready to accept him. Iltu- 
tmiah's MaJlis-i-Chshl-gani (as Barani calls it (5) for thirty years 

after the death of Iltutmiah were the real rulers of the empire but 

n 

their rule endagered the newly born muslim emplre(6) which was ready 
to accept Balban as its leader. Balban was one of the forty; his milil 
ary experience, his administrative ability, and his dramatic appearan- 
ce at a critical moment made him the ruler. Mongol forces were pane- • 
trating in to the heart of the Panjab (651 A.H.). The struggle betweer 
the crown and the pears for the possession of real power(7) ended in 
the dictatorship 

Notes. (1) War si (Alaud-Din Khalji) p 

(2) Sattar fol. 177. 

(3) Ibid foil. 179,180. r 

(4) I am referring to, Khusraw's •Proclamation' for Alaud-Din 
Khalji and Hasan's prose elegy written at the death of prin- 
ce Muhanad) which will he discussed at full detAll at 
their proper places. 

(5) Barani. p. 28. 

(6) Ibid. p. 31. 

(7) Tripathi. p. 32. 


of Balban "who was eager to place kingship upon a more dignified and 
impressive footing^ 1). Jihad in those days was not a mere war ciy 
(as Habib thinks it to be (2)). It was the pressing need of the occaa- 
aion. He had no intention to expose Delhi to the fate of Bagdad there- 
fore military aspect was bound to be accentuated and Balban was the 
first to realise it. The Ghati movement and also the geographical 
conditions of the country (3) hml prepared the occasion long before 
the rising to power of the Mongol horde. The exintiction of Caliphate 
at the hands of Hulaku made him more enthusiastic about his cold cal- 
culated despotism. Religious tension in state affairs could not be 
avoided. Hatred between the faithful and the infidels, Muslima and 
Mongols, Hindus (only those Hindus who lived outside the terstories 
of the mualim monarch a) and Muslims, was bound to influenoe the out- 
look of the historians of this period, who eagerly hailed such dist- 
inctions. Points of honour were also to be made public in the light 
of religion. It is not astonishing if 'Aland Din Khalji's battle with 
the Raja of Chi to re be interpreted in terms of Jihad and not in terms 
of filling the treasury for the maintance of army against the Mongols 
or only a motive of passion (4). 

GENERAL REMARKS) (i) Mystlclma i Me have already remarked that cities 
were the centres of learning in mediaeval India and the native tongue, 
the spoken language of villages, which changed at every few miles, 
was allowed to remain so Rahman's Sunih Rasik (5) and Khuaraw's veraea 
(6) seem to be exceptions rather than aiy serious attempt at placing 
dialects on equal footing with the language of the learned. The 
conauerora had replaced Brahmsnic population of cities and the popu- 
lation in villages was 

Motes. (1) Ibid. p. 34« (2) Habib (Khusraw) p. 107. 

(3) Ibn-i-Hasan (Central Structure) p. 35. 

(4) Bash ir-ud- Din (Faramin-i-Salatin) has an interesting 
Farman from f Alaud-Din to the Raja of Chi tore and his reply 
to the monarch on pp. 39,40, throws light (if it is not a 
fabrication) on the personal element involved in Alaud- 
Dln's fight again Rai Rat an Sain. 

(5) Jag an Math's article in O.C.M. 

(6) See. Khusraws remark* in hie Oiurahtul Kamal 
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left uzi'-Bolested. This allowed, Indioi element was too quick to 
influence the language of the conquerors, who unlike the Brahmans did 
not believe in a Becluded life. Nobles began adapting Indian nicknamei 
In villages conversions over to IsIsb took place ly through the Suf- 
is, thus as early as the successors of liahaud, Mysticimn was gaining 
ground maang the population. This influence, till the end of the peri- 
od under discussion, made mlers at times fearful. Mitaia-ud-Din Awli- 
ya* s influence is one such example. A devotion of Murid to the Pir 
was the ideal devotion that a monarch could wish to achieve for him- 
self. That la why the monarches usually made a conroon cauae with the 
religious class, and at times, realising their plight, though upon 
introducing new faiths. 

(11) KINGSHIP i The claim of Iranian monarchs to divine origin semaa 
at the first sight un- Islamic rather anti Islamic but when we go deep 
in to the conception of muslim monarchs from the Ghaznawlda onwarde 
"we find the virtue of divinity associated with the office of the 
Sultanate rather than with the person of the Sultan", Thus a sultan - 
in the caoacity of a ruler possessed superhuman powers; the shadow of 
God, the divine incarnation. He was not interfered so long as he per- 
formed Ms duties faithfully and efficiently and showed an outward 
respect for the Shariat, unacruplous he may be to the extreme in hit 
private lift (1). His word was the law and he gave it legal shape 
through hi a regular institution of ths Ulama which was nearly always 
ready to come to terms with the man in power. There was a small group 
of sufis who at times cams into grip with monarchs but they were 
never successful. Lsgally a king shared his power with the people 
though in practice almost every ruler tried to make himself strong . 
through puppets. Albert rulers right from Iltutadsh relied on Turkish 
slaves, B alb an welcomed the high-born (especially the Sayyida who had 
left Iran due to Mongol invasions), 


Notes. (1) Ashraf. p. 135 
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Ala-id-Din tried to keep himself in office through Indian 
nobility; thus every mler had the pover to make or unmake a class 
for himself only if he was a strong military leader and an efficient 
administrator. The Turkish nobility, Indian nobles, the mama, the 
Sayyid8 and the Afghans were the parties that struggled for power 
throughout; each monarch tried to set the scale either on one direct- 
ion or the other, when ever he had gutts to do or undo. *#hen life 
becomes a game of violent emotions people become adventureous, still 
more so, because their fortune hung with the will of the monarch. 

Every son had to start his life afresh. "Aristocratic life decorated 
hy ideal forms, gilded ty chi various romanticism, a world designed in 

the fantastic gear of the Hound Table" this is the picture drwwn 

by Huizinga of Middle Ages in France and Netherlands and the condition 
in India at that time was not quite different. "All noble life was in 
its essential manifestations", so s^rs he, "full of such beauty tainted 
by sin. Kingly exercises and courteous fashions with their worship of 
bodily strength; honours and dignities with their vanity and their 
pomp, and especially love- — what were they but pride, envy, a-v-arics 
and lust, all condemned ty religion. TP be admitted as elements of 
higher culture, all these things had to be ennobled and raised to the 
rank of virtues". Crusades had flung France into nervous ten U on. 

India too was passing through the sane stage. Turkish superstitions 
were gaining ground. The popularity of Astrology during the reign of 
<jaaud Din, among both th. Hindu, and llu.lima, is an inetanc.(l). Th. 
theatrical display of sorrow la an other instance throwing enough li- 
ght on the over strung sensibility of ths age. The Caliphate was 
diwindling, the Mongols wers ravaging through Asia and the only hope 
left for India was in the person of the monarch. 

(iii) EXAGGERATION ; As a result of nysticism the conception of king- 
Shin /violent tenor of life the alrea(*r existing elements of exagger- 
ation were perpetuated (2). At times This exceeded all normal limits 

£T.d 

Notes. (1) Barani. p. 363 ft 364. , . . 

(2) (it includes all varieties of hyperbole, Ifihraq, Mubalghah, 
and Ghaluww). 
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and a to op ad down to distortion of facta. It aleo ahowtd itaalf In 
fantaalaa and day-dreaming. 'pottle truth 1 a thougit images, fallaci- 
es, and manipulations) or to bt more acouratt poetic lies were 
ralatd to the position of Art. Every situation was depicted In 

sharp colours. The ago knew only extremes. Amir Khusraw was Ato* , 

the 

also/ child of hla age and we find In hi a prose and poetiy most 

of the traits that have been enumerated above. 

KHUSRAW 1 8 ) We do not get a detailed account of Khusraw* a 

PERSONALITY.) 

early life except the scanty information collected 
from his own writings. But it Is enough for our present purpose 
because it gives a fair insight into the Wind of Khusraw. He even 
at an age of thirty two was of a weak const! tuatl on (1). Thus we 
can easily imagine that he must have met, from hla parents, with 
undue care, a fact supported by hla own description of his early 
childhood in hie Introduction to Tuh f a-r~tua- Si ghar (2). He was 
petted end encouraged from all aides thus hie life became involved 
in the struggle to hold the tenderness of others by tftx means or 
foul. Thus tbs pattern of hie ptychio activity was fixed. He was ve 
second eon end it ehows, he might have made endavoura to excell 
hie elder broths r Ia*-ud-Din All Siah (3). He, being ehrewed and 
intelligent, became the model ohild through hie powers over poetxy 
and ediclarahip. He was born with a golden apoon in hit mouth. 

After hie father* • death he at the age of 8 went under the care of 
hla maternal grandfather, whose encouragement and love of the ohild 
beomie incentive to hla carter as a profeaaionalpoat, . His grand 
father too died. 


Wo tea 


. (1) Wahid Mirt. (th. Ilf. and woifca of Aair Khuaraw) p.6i. 

(2) Khusraw (Tohfah-tus-Sighar) Introduction and al.o 

( 3 ) l w2i5 1 flt 


&arwenl 
rsa p. 17. 
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Up til now the poet had under atood the art of attracting 
people through hie glaring triumphs in the field of poesy. He had 
been praised by the scholars of repute even when hie father was 
alive. Hie capacities met no hinderence at hia grand father's house 
'He passed hia life among luxury and ease 1 . "When the scholars and 
Savants of the time saw ay proflcienqy in poetry", so he says in 
his Tuhfa-tus-Sighr ( 1) , "they were amaaed and their amassment added 
to my pride, for on listening to my verses they used to encourage 
me heartily ". Thus the burning eloquence of his tongue won for him 
reputation. His self praiae and self adoration, and his attempt 
at dasillng other peoples eyes through wit are his characteristic*. 
He tried to be original, in order to get applause at eveiy turn. 


Love of praise and love of money were perhaps the chief sources of 
inspiration for him. This is proved ty the fact that fris fine at 



;. Thus say a 

the wall-known biographer of Khuaraw, "He waa a courtier Just as he 


was born a post and ha continued playing the double role almost up 


to the vary last moments of his lifa(2)l' He was an adventurer and 
never stored the money that he got from his patrons (3) because he 
was sure of his poetic career ehich shifted from one monarch to 
the other; he had become the part of the royal household. To save 


his own del n was his first concern. He had Joined, i mediately aft- 
er his grandfather's death, the aervice of Kiahli Khaa (Jhuiju or 
ChaJJu) who had excelled other nobles in bis generous! ty, but the 
poet had to fly for lift aftar a short period of two years. Ha 
took up hia aervice with Muhmmad, the eldest son of Balban, and 
went to Multan in 680 A.H. He remained there till ltohammad's ceath 
in 683 A.H. To him the captivity at the hands of Mongols waa a 
passing phase, Just as the death of hia fathsr and later on of hia 

ly for » whUli 

also Vahid Mirsa 

p. 32. 

(2) Wahid Mirxa. p. 35. 

(3) Khuaraw (0&) Introduction. 





The intensity of grief then ever it came to him was like all 
petted children powerful no doubt, but it never left him disgusted 
or even fed up of life. Haney was the chief problem in that period 
and he was the first to welcome the idea. "Svery mood of graceful 
sentiment "( 1) was available to him at the sight of glittering gold. 
He kept himself away from all court intrigues and when ever it 
dethroned his first patron, he was too eager to spend his praise 
lavishly on the champion of the victorious party. Kaiqubad came 
to the throne in 685 A.H. Khuaraw Joined his service some time late: 
and attended the monarch with all eagerness. "Pleasure hunters, 
roisterers, Joy seekers, bufoons and fbols, who had been hushed and 
had been in ignoranay , idle and unempoloyed found ample work now". 
Khursaw proves himself equal to the occaioni he wrote poem after 
poem and his IJas-i-Khusrawi in its last volume contains obscene 
passages written, most probably, fbr enjoyment of his colleguea, at 
a time whan he had already (in 671 A.H.) became the deciple of 
Hi sam-ud-Din Awllya (2).*fcxtts Khaljif came to power in 689 A.H. and 
the Inhabitant, of Delhi had shown openly th.ir content for th. 
Khaljia". Khursaw' a fondness for th. court led hia to royal parties 
with charwing gestures of Husrat Blbi and Hehr Afwa. Alaud-Din put 
to d.ath his uncle Mints in s bruti* wanner and Khuaraw' s concept- 
ion of a Just monarch turned its face frow a dead monarch to the 
living one. Ha waa the firet to offer hia hand. Ha wrote hia 
excellent Khutbah (695 A.H)(3). one of th# beat prose piaeaa of 
this age, rich in emotional fire. Haver waa a court proclamation 
so full of doap and persistent emotion and never was Khuaraw at 
such a high level in his proas compositions, whi* are, with the 
exception of a few places, dull and monotonous to the extrema. 

Gold waa our poets weakness; it was a conditioned reflex for him 


Hot... (1) Qharam Pal (Islamic oolture) July, 1045. 

(2) Khuaraw (rfa*. vol. v) p. 113, bearing the data 686 A.H. 

(3) Khuaraw (Tjaa) vol. iv. pp. 




119. 


The torrent of emotions never failed him at the vexy 
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thought of a reward. 


KHUSRAW* S PHD SB) Besides the proa# Introductions to his verse 

compositions. ) 

compilations, the Amir is the author of the volumi- 


nous IJ a^-i-Khusrawi and the malfuzat of Ni zam-ud-Din Awliya (under 
the title Afdal-ul-Fawaid). The tale of four Darwishes had also 
been fathered upon the Amir, but as internal evidences would show, 
the book was written during the Mughal period (1). An other book has 
been attributed to Amir Khusraw it has variously been named, as 
Insha-i-Amir Khusraw, Wamah-i-Kh^ral, f Vnwan namah-i-Khayalat, Ajib- 
o-Gharib-namah or Wuakhab-i-Kh^alat-i-Khueraw. But as proved 
through internal evidences by Abdul Qadir, it, is not fcy the Amlr(2). 


KHUSRAW 1 S ) HaMb, soys “poetry was *nir Khusraw 1 s mother 
PROSE STYLE.) 

tongue" and "prose he wrote with difficulty and effort 


and he would have been well advised to leave that region of liter- 
ature to more pedestrlmi intellects 3) and at another place he seys, 
"Prose is the natural speech of man for ordin&iy occasions, but 
Amir Khusraw a ideas seem to have come to him In a versified form. 

So While his poetry bss ell tbs beauties of excellent prose, his 
prose has all the artificiality of a very bad poetiy; it is jejune, 

insipid, tasteless and wearisome He tries to surprise his rsaders 

by a new tridc at every turn, attacks him with words, the meaning 
of which he is not likely to know or offers him metaphera and 
aimilies calculated to shock and disguat"(4). The situation la not 
so disappointing as it appeared to Habib. It is true that the Amir 
wanted to over-awe his audience through his eloquence and took up 
a scheme of three-fold and four-fold meaning, but to condemn it on 
the ground that hie ideas c«m to him in a versified form is too 
sweeping a statement to be accepted without reason. 


Notes. (1) Wahid Mi rza. p. 150. alto see. Siairani (Maqalat)pp 

(2) Abdul Qadir (Bombay L.cat.) p. 33 & O.C.M. Hey TS27. 

p.62-63. and also Wahid Mir za pp. 150-51. where in he te- 
11s us that it was actually written by one ‘Abdul Baqi 
Munshi of Aminabad (Deccan) in the reign of Shah Johan, 

and comprises letters dictated by *is master Mirsa 

Ibrahim Beg. 


(3) tfabib. p. 95. 

(4) 


Habib, p. 96-97. 
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f 

In those ages Masnu was the not so unnatural way of expression 
as we are prone to think at present. A writer met with little 
difficulty in expressing his ideas in the Musajja though it was a 

bit difficult to become a Khusraw or a Wassaf. If Khueraw6 o« rem- 

% • 

ark in his Ghurratul-Kamal is to be believed, the ornate was his 

f 

■poken language aa well (1). So Afdal-ul-Fawaid should be taken to 
be the spoken language of the Saint Nisam-ud-Din and not that of 
Khusraw *o waa only a reporter. Other people used Arabic words for 
•decoration' and Khuaraw used them for creating Ihan and Khayal, hla 
favourite indulgences. In postry he usually did not exceed proper 
limits due to his care for Sayaq-i-Sakhun bar nasaq-i-aoara, though 
at times he indulged in it for the dlsplty of hie own inventions 
( Waslluah Shafatain, Iahtiqaq and Ihaao^Khyal). In prose it waa not 
only allowed but was pra fared. So Khuaraw had more opportunities to 
ahow his Ihan and Khayal along with Nisbat ( aasociationism) and 
Aagekht in hia prose. His liking for Sanaa'' manawl set him upon hia 
tours da force. Iham, Khayal and Angekht detenained hia way of 
thought. It waa niabat (aaaociationian) that created troubles for 
him, it waa this mother of all evils that baffle, a modern reader. 
Combined with Iham and Khayal, Khusraw gave to literature that 
peculiar tendency of hair-epliting (Kiuni) which i 8 "the chief 


quality of Kali 7)aa in Sanskrit Literature "(2) Khuaraw was out ri*t 
an Indiai and gave Persian literature the much disputed Indian ele- 
ment. He had to labour hard frr tt, but he waa r.edy to busy him- 
self with it, if he could get applause from the intelligentsia. 


'**•*• <u S$: ’• *• »• i 

( 2) Shush tri (Humaish-i-Vikram Arusi = Persian Tr. of 
Kalidasa a Sanskrit version) Introduction, p. lif 


Ml b..*. • “ <» « - ’ i “ 
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M. lotto n and oondatot. It »Ut. U. *««*«. ho 1. both 
oobjoctlv. *d objcctlT. *11. oriting. Hi. In. ■*>«• i»» U>. 
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.. *.t b. 1. .boot. The. toe putfU.1 proc... mn tog.tt.r, tb. 

on. diotortlng u.. othor. Ih* *1 »W* »“ »' “l^lng 


rt.il* Angekht and Hlabat war* the formal element, unnecessary, 
alnios t decorative. Moat of his writing. auff.r from a loa. of eaot- 
iona because he usually leaves out the main thread and fall# Into 
trick, and word-play.. 1 b e formal *l«ntb«# been kept In the back- 
ground only in three or four pa.aag.e In the -hole of hla ab.trua. 
jj at-l-Khuarawi . HI# Introduction to the fourth volume (3). Farusn 
of 'Aleud-IHn KhaUl (4), Ard-daaht of 3adr Hajlh (5), and the praia. 
of a flow er(6) , are the only place# which are characterl #«d by 
fluent awe* these and graclou# charm. 'Ala-ud-Dln' a faman 1# heavy 
and full of Ilf* and vigour. Arddash, he himself thinks to be In 


quit, a di fferent style, Which In fact It is not, the only differ- 
ence between hie Arddaeht and other pieces is the ease and flow of 
Ideas deepits the same eet mechanism of Angskht and Hlsbat. Khusr*- 
w's praise of s flower relies for Its Ilfs on the holiday mood of 


a scholar. 


Hotea. (1) Khuarow (3# a* vol. lv) p. 24. ( 

rL »;• 'v it;* 

(4) Khueraw! 1 (^a«) vol. iv. pp. 106-llfl. 

(5) Ibid. op. 145-164. 

(6) Ibid, p* 335. 


There are fantasies creating fictional foxm as a model for 
real activity. And what is this day dreaming after all ? — an easy 
way of replacing reality ty fiction for the sake of self-glorificatr- 
ion. Khuaraw' a introduction to the 4th volume of his IJa* is some- 
thing more than mere manipulation. It is the combination of fiction .» 
and reality. Scientific ideas have bean expressed with full emotional 
satisfaction. He has discussed out all the details of Ihan and 
Khayal in it f but no where has his matter-of-fact sort of discussion 
fallen a traah. Such excellent pieces are four in number- -this number 
is nothing as compared to the aaae of other prose pieces of the same 
author filling short of the intended object. The achievement is vexy 
meagre. 

HAZLIYYAT) His Haaliyyat are a mass of third-rate accomplishment, 
•mere are sparks of intelligence but they refuse to burn in a steady 
flame. The only good piece la "the Lamentation of a euntah", who 
feels shocked at the idea of people satisfying their sexual desires 
through unnatural ways (maxing with women), to the negligence of the 
natural ones (co-habiting with eunuoba). Thus Khuaraw parades 
absurdities in order to aatax’lse the age in which he lived. 

HASAN'S PROSE) Khuaraw' ■ frtend and fellow poet JJaaan ia the 

author of a piece of Literature which la uniaua in its 
emotional pitch. The prose elegy ( 1) on the death of his patron Prince 
Muhammad la both remarkable and unpar ailed in the whole range of 
Persian prose in its deep emotional note and it lulling effect on 
the mind. Tfcie hypnotic effect of language is a rare achievement 
even in poetry to a ay the least of prose ahere the absence of metre 
diminishes possibilities of s high-tened language. His elegy makes 
one unified impx % easion on the mind. There are no two- fold or three- 
fold meaning, even the cadence ia not veiy regular; rhyme follows 
rhyme in alow succession and the irregular rhythm creeps and crawls 
with alow but unfailing resonance. So familiar in diction and yet 
ao uncommon in its working upon emotions la the Maanu that one is 
wonder struck how the agony of a loving eoul has be® transier c 
from the writer on to the reader in its entirety. 


Kotte. (1) It hes been reproduced in full in Sihrindi po. 44 sqq. 
and also Badaunl and Ghenl (pre Mughal). 
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One of the social fact<r a and conditions con tri luting to th# 

life of a culture is the economic element. In Islanic culture it a im- 
portance on literature can well be gauged in the after- affects of the 
Mongol catastrophe. It affected literature in mtfiy directions. The 
drifting shadows of Sconomlc depression soon followed and both India 
Iran were sicken*! and benumbed by it. Its results on Irm were direct 
but on India they were indirect, though the intensity of both types 
of influences was btyond doubt very greet. It shattered to pieces the 
whole social structure of society and affected not only the generalcx 
out put of literature but also it resulted in bringing down the gener- 
al net level of Literature. Persian literature produced in India and 
Iran during this period lacks that vitality which is inherent in 
great art. It is not great literature as a Walter Pater would like 
to call it. Iran bad come white spots in these dr.ric days} but in India 
ell scholars were imitators and they indulged in mimicry. Their emot- 
ional writings are the product of aa Gentries abounding in blind 
imitation, cheap phrasealog/, weak convictions, superstitions and 
sophistry. 

GEK!3iAL Even in the moot enlightened period* of th* regime 

of Muhammad Tugfcluq, Fir or TUgiluq, Sikander Logji and Huagyun in 
Upper Indie, Shah Rukh, Husain Baiqra in Irm and that of Yusuf Adil- 
Shah (896 A.H.) (Bijapur) and Finis (Bahmsni) in the Deccan, the 
superstitious elements produced under the influence of the Turks were 
not only perpetuated but were intensified. The Intelligentsia startsd 
believing more and more in super human powers of Saints and Sufis, 
they had special liking for Astrolo^. Mongol invasions led to the 
rise of strong Khanqahs and it also led to the intensification of the 
superstitious element, the inherent qmality of the nomad Mongols, who 
(if Dawlat Shch is to be believed) thought the taking of bath early 
in the morning a bad omm ( 1 ) . 

Notes. (1) Dawlat Shah (Demin jui ed.) p. 98. 


and put to sword who- so- ever comitted this crime. This element 
shows its heed in the rsversncs of the people to Sufis and their 
attributing Karamat not only to their contemporaries but also to the 
scholars of old. Thus the recorded events about the lives of Saadi 
and Khusraw in Daulat Shah and Jami, involving chronological discre- 
pancies are a clear proof of their being un authentic (1). In India 
the element was strengthened by the Hindu traditions of old, which 
have got a mysterious touch of other- worldlinsss* about them. Along 

with the supernatural acts attributed to Sufis, Icings too ware- supposed 
to possess the same Powers and the . 

/ personalities of Sikander Lodhi and Humayun are examples (2). 

Constant famines both in India and Iran intensified this element and 
manifested itself in the beliefs of the people also. The expectation 
of a Mahdi ,(3) a world-deliverer— is ons instance. Ih a sense of 
inferiority had givan birth in the writing of tola period, to world 
renunciation on one aide, an d to expect divine help in the shape of 


a world deliverer on the other. 


of 


(2) 


Notes. (1) Di scrip ancles arising out/ the details given by Dawlat Shah 
about Sfcadl have been mentioned in Chap, tv, for Khuaraw; 
see. Jami (Naffcat-ul-Uns) pp. 307,98. 

For Sikander Lodhi. •••- Ah™ 4 Yadgar (Tarikh-i-Shahi) 
Biblothica Indies Series; Dream of Sikandar* s mother, 
Sikander* 8 knowledge of the unknown, his control over the 
Jinnl see. pp. 29 sqq; and again p. 50 to 68 for Ahmad Yad- 

? ar believing in superstitions. Fbr Humayun* b auperatit- 
ons see. Khwand Mir* a Qanun-i-Humayumi (aigliah Tr. by 
Baini Prashad) the institution of the four departmenta of 
fire (war department) Air (Kitchen and transport departme- 
nt, water (wine end o annals department) and earth (agri- 
culture and building department) (p.35), the importance 
of digit twelve (p.32) innovationa of the king pp. 69t©86, 
and hia arrow classlfl cations of Sa'adat. Daulat and 
Murad (pp. 25,26. ) 1 he bight of superstitions was achieved 
by wearing clothes sach day corresponding to the colour 
of the planet of that day (see. Ibid, p.51 sqq) Such inst- 
ances prevent away mongo 1 rulers are to found in histories 
Ata Malik Jowaini]® while discussing Chmgiz's reign ment- 
ions one instance where the animals took their Faiyad 
before the Qaan. Nathafih p. 67. 

(3)The tendency cxyatliied under 3>er Siah ®irl in Mshdawi 
movement, see Ik ran ( chashmah-i-Kawthar p.361) Mahdwi 
movement started from Badakhshan. For details Blochmann's 
edition of Ain-i-Akbari. Int. p.iii. sqq. The persecutions 
of the leaders of movement lasted far into Akber's reign, 
and also Aahraf p. 114. The incident of Sidi Mauls 
see. Ishwari Perahad 6Ma wbnemtt P« 232-233. 
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This idea bad been the cause of great trouble to the rulers 
of Delhi | because any man could easily make himself strong at any 
moment and the rulers were too eager to avoid It by trying to have 
a control over the sufl circles who had started sharing the prestige 
of the Kings (1). The shattered emotions of the people tried to 
find their way in literature as well. But productions of an hyste- 
ric age cmmot be called a first rate undertaking. Economic de centre- 
all Eati on had given way to social, political and intellectual 
decadence; the peaceful reigns of three or four rulers during this 
period was not enough to set the level very high. 

In their emotive prose the element of dullness Is all the more 
visible. The establishment of schools in Iran and India and the 
dependence of scholars for their livelihood on the profession of 
teaching, led to school master's style — a prose clear and precise 
but lifeless and drab to the extreme. The mathematical compositions 
of the later Ilkh«i period (in Iran) and Sultanate (in India), 
in the form of chronogrammatic compositions and lfu'ammah ( 2 ) led 
to a peculiar element of mental tricks and Jugglsiy of word a to the 
excalslon of emotion*. n 


Notes. (1) 




—f*' Ale-ud-Din Khalji respected Shaikh NUanv-ud-Din 
Awliya (see Ikram. ch.) p. 291. Tughluq Shah was not 
on yeiy good terms with the Shaikh (see. Wahid Miria 
p. 131.32). lluhsamad TUghluq tried to crush the Sufi 
circles at Delhi and killed smy a saint, drove others 
to far off terrstories. see. Ikram p. 296-297 and also 

i^CUrdu^Tr^)^ 1- U * Ch-P# 5 Sectlon 23 P*>- 137 to 
f For special endowments to Sufis on certain conditional 

no - 45 - <»•*«. SSrST 1 

the Ilkhani period Khanqahs were rehabilitated. The 
Kings themselves used to make appointments for Waliahip 
to these Khanqahs. See, Zamchi (Ms) fol. 47 a, and P 
their accounts were regularly checked by a Daroghas. 

tiwv" 8 ° ‘ oli 21a ‘ and 23 • Ven before tha 

Ilkhani a, the danger had been felt by the Atabeka of 
Pars. Hall (Hayat-i-Sa'adi) p.43 saysi 

In ordar to make themselves popular th.se monarch, 
used to .pare some paople from the payment of Zakat. 

i, 46 a. 


See. Zamchi foil. 23 b. 42 a, 43 b, 
(2) Infa. 
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It was taken too far by the gystem of education which relied 
in blind imitation and timid adherence to the successes of predece- 
ssors thus it gave rise to ready made attitudes in literature. 

Muslim population in these two countries had indulged itself in - - 
Mantiq, Serf and Na^w, . This too strengthened the already emerging 
shadows of distress and misery- Fever was a literary period so hope- 
less in its achievements as the present one. 

IRAN . 

From 682 A.H. down to 963 A.H. a period roughly covering the 
period of Mongol ascendency in Iran (successors of Abaqa)^ Timur's 
successors (771 A.H.-906 A.H.) and the first two Safawi rulers, 

(907 A.H-984 A.H.) is a period of political unrest and economic 
disaster. Nobles rebelled against their rulers, kings indulged in 
their contests for power and princes waged fratricidal wars against 
each other, peace ensued only in slices and those too very small 
and uneven. Irani* intellectual life lived on a very slippery 
ground. The Mongol disaster (especially that of Hulaku) had destro- 
yed the population of Iran to a great extent. Old nobility tried to 
hold ite own through submission and co-operation and gained at 
leaat some points under 9iah rukh, but on the tfiole the period for 
Persim Inaha literature la very disappointing. A new nobility wae 
emerging fast. Everywhere in the eastern countries tha danger of 
the rising power was bsing fully apprehtnded. Mahmud Gawan had 
obj acted to his patron's idea of disbursing money to menials and 
had to lose his lift in return (1). Dawlat Shah vented hie spleen • 
at weaver's sons who had takmi hold of the Muetaufiehip through the 
length and breadth of Baiqra'e empire (2). He reminded his ruler of 
the danger of such e stepi Wit could bring about his faH"| he told 
him. The Kings on their part feared the Khanqeha and tried to have 
a control over these through bribery and black mailing (the only 
way of postponing the arrival of a Mahdi). 

Note*. (1) Sherwani p. 17. ( on the authority of Sakhawi). 

(2) Dawlat Siah (Danin fai Ed.) p. 116, 117, 118. 
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\ Lif€ had become a problem and aoholare had to a am 
their living either through appointment# a a teachers to 
the ever* multiplying madraaaa of the kings or as scribes and secreta- 
ries at royal courts or else through ordinary professions, That is 
*hy we find men of letters finding their way to the courts either 
through secretaryship or teacher 1 s post. The reign of Husain Baiqra 
is famous for Insha manuals. As for the rest of the population there 

were professions i.e. there were scholars who earned their living 

through trad* (2). The nobility never liked their coming to the court 
but they could not check them, if there was a ruler like Husain 


Baiqra and a minister like Ali-Sher. Poetxy suffered at the hands of 

us 

all the three groups of writers. Ibn-i-Khaldun tells/that the aristo- 
cracy had started considering poetry s mean occupation (3). (But 
I'imuri princes were of a different view). It waa 4m age of imitation 
Amir Khusraw's poetry was imitated along with other Ifaanu poeta (of 
Iran), in prose the styles of previous masters were copied diligently. 
Generally speaking, the age in its achievement became very artificial, 
almost lifeless. The productions were bound to be superficial when 
the system of education encouraged the element of imitation. 


Notes. (2) See. Tuhfah-i-Sami. p. 138 ( Cr-Ai); p. 142 (^r^ )p.82. 


( 1 1 p.82 

( 3 '^+ )? P» W3 

Imp {! )»’ P-M7 < 

<f%, )| P.l« p. 149 ( 


( p.82 

( </ J U' JJZ >; p. 143 
( J all p. 144 


i 




a 

J >1 


d ) | p. 140 ( ^ ) j p. 150 ( </Jcr, r ) ; 


P. 143 
p. 143 
p. 145 
p. 148 
p. 140 


C . . A 11 ®rtisons were poets. To add a few more exaculea from 

All Star Nawai s liajalia-un-Nsfais MaulanaT**L ( jr ) p.23; 

Hawai ( a ^U), sad Mashadi ( - p. 43. - 1 P * 

7^ > . p# ft!',**** ( P./«| 

:?*t? p- 80. Yari. ( ) p. 120 

2Si .‘BSft ( J5TV&. 154 - Haodanl ( 


(3) Ibn-i-Khaldun. vol. III. p. 210. 
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Ik* number of Khanqaha Increased during the Timurida (1). People 
flocked to these for peace of mind. The sufi practioes became intri- 
cate and reverence to sufi a more profound. Complexity gave rise to 
cults. Those who could not denounce reality either became Majnumor 
half-mad Sufis (a fairly long list of insane poets can be prepared 
from Ali tier's lfejalisun Nafais>or courtiers. 

There was a certain art in every walk of life. Hystic path is 
an example. An elaborate scheme of^Ibadat vaa there to ennoble the 
profession. Even the simple method of Baiat had its detailed code for 
performance (2). Court ceremonials decorated aystic path as well. 

This intricacy manifested itself in the way of thinking of sohola ra 
and poets who preferred Ssnai to the denunciation of the simple. 
Chronograms tic activity of the Mongol period took the regular shape 
of Mu' aim ah. There were persons who earned fame through this art (3) 
and compiled books on this subject (4). Through the popularity of 
Khamsahs, Khuaraw* a scheme of rhetoric along with his love for Tarikh- 
Qoij Klsaml of Oanjab's, Hsni-i-Bwik (-^l cr~ ) Mfcjir Bailqani's 
Radul-jy rll.s Sadr, Abdul Wasl-Jaball* a /Uhar-l-Mushklla, Bsdr-ud-Din 
3an‘at-l-Hadhf-l-)ruq.t and K.tlbl's ¥«il-i-Gharlbah led p.r.ian 
po.try to a vary dang.roua fl.ld. Maqamat-i-Harlrl and Maqamat-1- 
Hsmldl popularized Chlatan, B1 Kuqt ( ) and (d*r'!^ M ls ) In 

proa, compositions, especially In Inaka books. 


*ot.s.(l) Efcablh uilsh ?ufa (Hehr vol. iv) part. 4. . 

(2) See. JJhablh Ullah. section 7. on- -CSzi-’JxJtL 
(3J All 9>.r p, 35. ( )| P.34 ( ) 

p. 26. p. 44. ( ) p. 46. 

)) p.70 

sfs ) p. 168 

5 > p-i ?0 

C ) P.96 

( ) p.102 

(4) Ali Sher (MaJ alis-un-Kafaia) p. 25 (Sharfudin *li Yasdi) 
p. 48. ( pvt p* ) p. 68. ( p. 91 (Sieved V ^ ) 

* <s} r ' 
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Du* to Turkish princes and also All ».r Hawaii personal influen- 
c« f Chaghatai Turk! ah^ Eastern) be case vary popular among tha intell- 
igentsia at Harat. Hasan Iafralnl (d. 642 A.H.) had adoptad it aa a 
medium of his poetxy (1^ but it was Nawai’ the fathar of Turkish who 
rei Bed it to tha position of a language. Ha wrote Turk! proas and 
poetry along with Persian.- This gave rise to a class of bilingual-- 
scholars (Persian and Turkish). The number of such scholars rune to- a 
score (2). Thus Turkiah influences gain ground (4) in and around Harat 
The court at Harat had a special taste for paintings. The famous 
artist Bib sad flourished there. Every corner of Harat was popular for 
its artists (painters). Poetry and other Arts held only the second 
place. The taate of the people for visual arte was bound to act on 
other arts as well. Most of the scholars of East are perhaps visual. 

In poetry (especially Qasidas) there are fine specimens of gardens 
and citadlesi hunting grounds and meadows. In order to understand an 
idea (even in philosophic speculations) they had to visualise it. This 
strong tendency was now gathering its full outlet in painting. It had 
given rise in Insha literature to the depitction of fantastic scenes • 
(techinically called Sifat) (3). Accidently enough the one description 
( ) of this kind in this period is regarding Bihsad, the paint- 
er written by Khwand Mir in his Nama-i-Nami. 


k c 9 

Notes. (2) All 9ier (Majalia Nafals) records the following bilingual 
poetsi 

p. 9. M awl ana Khawarirai; p. 41. Maul an a Rarimi 

p. 60. Mawlana Naolbit p. 60. Mawlana Muqimi Harwi 

p. 61. Mawlana Latlflj p. 62. Mawlana Hilali. 

p. 53. Mir Said Kabuli; p. 54. Mirsa Beg; p. 57. Amir 

Shaikham 9uhalll; p.,64. Maul an a Shauqi: p. 79. MaJnuAi 

p. 83. Mawlana Gadai; p. 170. Mir za Qasim; p. 174. Zahir-ud 

Din Babur; p. 173. Sultan Madid Mirsa. 

(4) It must be noted that in Khawarlzm Turk! was the spoken 
language (see Ibid p. a.) but it was a rare achievement at 
Hirst ord.se where. NafiiV 8 persian translator (928 A.H.) 
says that he translated the book because certain people did 
not know Turki. see editors preface page ( y ). 

(3> (for such examples before the period now under discussion) 
See. Maqamat-i-Handdi for Sifat-i-Bahar, Khusraw for the 
praise of flower. 

(1) Dswlat Shah (Damin All ad. ) p. 147. 


In tht dull and tedius work of Khwand air, the letter written to 

Bah sad (about hie paintings) is like an oasia in a desert. 

POLITICAL ) The first period of Renaissance in Art and Literat- 

im ACK GROUND# ) 

ure had started with Shah Rukh and his sons Ulugh Beg 
and Baysunghur (d. 836 A.H.). After Shah Rukh* a death, Abu Said carved 
a asperate empire in Transoxiana and soon took H&rat as well. Thus 
the patronage to visuhl arts and scholars was extended over to the 
citizens of Hirst. This line of rulers ended in 872 A.H# when an other 
decendent of Timur's family Bayoara (d. 911 A.H.) (from Timur's son 
'Umar Shaikh) assumed power in Khurasan. With his reign begins that 
golden age of Arts that second Renaissance, "the source of all civil- 
ised standards". His peaceful reign was a place of refuge for scholars, 
sufis, oaligraphlsts and painters. The scholarly Jami and the master 
painter Bihtad flourished during his peaceful reign. 

INSHA WORKS) To resume the thread of chronology we find the first 
name occurring on our list that of Muhammad b. Hindu Shah of Nakhjwan. 
He had been invited by Khwajah Ghayath-ud-Din (during the reign of 
Abu Said) to write an Insha manual, but he was not able to do so. It 
fell to the lot of the Ilkhani ruler Owais Bahadur Khan ( A*H. 767-776) 
that Muhammad Joined his service and wrote his Daetuxwil-Katib fi 

f t 

Tayin-flrMaratib, and dedicated it to the Khwajah (1). As Rieus 
description would show, the letters and mandates are models of epist- 
olary composition. He seems to have made a departure from previous 
masters of prose style idioae style ( he says ) has become antiquated. 
And now we enter the second phase of the Renaissance, the Age of Jami 
the Saint and of Bahsad the painter. The city of Harat had been fast 
obeorbing the traditions of paintings and architecture through the 
patronage of Tinuri princes, which attracted artists from central and 
South Persia to the courts of Transoxiana and Khurasan, Samaraand and 
Herat. 


Notes. (1) 9up. Rieu. p. 122. No. 139. 
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There are about twelve Inaha writer# during this period. Leaving 
aside the writers on the Art of Insha there remain about six writers 
of Insha literature and if we add to these the names of those whose 
books have perished, the number rises many digits (1). Out of those 
Inaha writers^ Aahraf Simnani, Khwand Mir? Siah Tahir, Hakim Yusuf, 

Mi ran Si ah, and Qasim Tibsi will be dealt with, under India and the 

y 

Deccan. For the present let us take up Munshaat-i-J ami (between 
817-898 A.H.) Kui.n-i-Za.cM (873 A.H.) and Inahai Marwarid (author 
d. in 922 A.H. ).Jami's letters ar. grotesquely common-place. The 
language is full of manner lea and the uae of phrases too cheap and 
worn out to be of any real value. His Baharistan, an imitation of 
Gull Stan — -ia a conscious attempt at imitation and lades even occas- 
ional outbursts of emotions. A school master's pen is too weak an 
instrument for producing first rate works. 

Muin-i-Zamchi ' s India is a collsotion of author's personal letters 
and state documents ( drafted by the author on behalf of his patron). 
Hie for the (Jv ) Braat-i-Istihlal is too Btrong a 

temptation to allow originality. His Matbu is worthless, abounding in 
repetitions, and fullest surrender to contemporary ephemarlities. His 
Maanu (Ualub-i-Gharib) is a foolish attempt. He is a slave of the 
fashions of the moment. Insha-i-Karwarid or Sharafhamah is a "collect- 
ion of Epistolary specimens" (21 made by SMhabud Din Marwarid (an 
official of Abul Ghaei Husain (872-912 A.H.) and his minister 
Mir 'All Sher'. The book contains original documents chiefly written 
by the author on behalf of his master. 


Botes. (1) Ali 3ier gives the following nomes. 

p. 98. Mulla Kami: p. 94. Mir Khwand. f 

p. 93. Husain Wei* Kashifi; p. 106. Khwajah Abdullp Sadr 
p. 103. 'Mawlsne Shirini; p. 99. Mawlana Abdul Wasi and 
p. 170. Mirxa Qasim. 


We do not find the Inaha works of any of these, (with the 
exception of Mir Khwand and Husain Wala LashAfi) 

(2) cc. A. 3. B. p. 116. 
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(■press jnqa pwniflr A* *p*) i*prea kbt*h *«oi6 ny ng * es 

(preiMTJI ®ojq*a Aj *pe) ipu** (*«a T n ««T5 [bh furs m ng *g B 
••Toa fr *»TSj*<i jo Axoxaxq Aibj*^ «•£> -g ‘*n»<xia . T9 
•»6I *fl*ido*d opimxai *q* , 0 Ajo^bth ixobo ‘uubbtcb^ojh 

*Sn * tsueqa jaqo luamqaaa '&* 

•SII -ViaqauTin twuiqsja *8V 

•Ain?u»o inilAX Pub in I DC Buf%uj Bd i*uix»8ann i a ‘qsqooxa •/> 
’8981 ’Aiddjaoapcai »|Bj9j in auox^nq wuoo luuBiuqooxH *9* 

•pitqJIV-X-UTV (<n aui) luuwiqooxH *9» 

•AiST •BJ0ip M x»»bh **jBqs qenuBpB* lawn Iraq* B*q Ta 

•oj. Sus Vum* oaqjnr i*;Jpxi*Aea *e* 
•S88T *P» **40118 is x»*Bii *q9bbna «TTP»B *2* 
•Oli*XBS-X-UpBB4B a «UK1 ptUI^BH «X* 

•Krat ••xanoxBO ’jj, -8ic *airnmo «ttp»snn ipxo»4Bg *0* 

paminr p.Afc A, .p, pp, aru.^-T-ipn,.! , uw pn 

•4BA»aiqBa *p* bBqpt a -x-q3, TJllL itb»qp, fi .gg 
•PB 'UWW -BXOA e -IBBUBqs >RBS ‘Boanqs ViunxBH <JBq» a 

•(aeqaa Aq -P*) •■.n.oqs q B ru, fI B H ‘jBq*a .gg 

•P 8 *UBjq*i •XIBBBJB! x«IT inBBMB-uv iIPBpq 8 B a XBtpa > K 
•0981 *BTOA ‘e‘3 IPIT4BABJ. xnqBq^^un,, UT p, & TRpw .^apag 

*ei6I *ua psqsjpAH *Pbzv-T-* 4BB (puBa2in H ) poaV *ee 
•86RT nyqsi m4*a ‘TJBqW-I-MBqjBQ *UTBBnH pvma»qnn 'ptiv ' Zt 

•taBd-x-wpunqjps »ux*BnH peuinBqn« ‘pe*v *xc 
•B4Ba-T-U!n8XjB8 T ii laphjtnH penautqnji ‘pa ay 
-TTWa-TOA e *qaqxv xnq*qm *pBmnn»qnH u T a pn p T p* B ‘ajny JO) xjMy . ffi 

I**? *SH * BTBjBM un Buit-BH «n»ta ‘naay 
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■fi* IV'E-T-WPffS iaT*A‘«T* Bn H *TJT*l •»* *96 
( -pa •ub.xi) vpinsii anqtfb :stiB5(T»X *98 
•i0.noTXoA»H ■ Jt A Sus «PT«»W P OT tPTXXWO (*AI TO*) tuappez *C6 

•pu •jesajju* -jj. npaa "»TOA z TnsT«I-I-unp«naJ. ‘ubptbz Tf-«»P *28 

••U npaa 
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•Aqnofc T9ia»J»I i*H*X ‘Ta»A»qf ’06 

"3681 I»*»M *«q*ui ‘lump *88 

•u»T8piBqoa « UTU pn JHK ‘pimp *88 
•■OQ in *«W«H la W P« •»«« *T“P *A6 
•SH •BaSuB* tm»3 ,8 T*T*P *98 

•ee6I 'P*<ivnv *»TP«I T«a»»TP®H i° ipaqa-iad P*a*qoi *98 

•ajabnn in aqi i T»Xm«V T«qbi >8 
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•Jteqmoa *pa •jainmox-T-pna *ms*i ’08 
•AV0T ’aomw ’-U 'VTO IV «»owbu-»»-«lI *8 L 
••U npjn 4 III* II* I ‘TOA •qwmpp*bnn lunpxoia-T-aqi *8 L 
•»j-jdsQ 'mfcjmn eiq jo umstuas x«jqu*o am WQ ‘aaaaH-l-uqi 'LL 

•8681 '-U np^n .rej»s •q»ima»H-I-aqi ‘9 L 

•«qwV aqq jo Xjowth «miH *9 L 
*9381 *q«^*a apnim ’jj, Bua -uona* m*J» Q»-*V aqi iqdaaop »TTBH '>L 

•aaa*v«a-I-au8ai ‘irejujjjBH ’ZL 


•«uqaj. -pa -BipBaqs -laqSBV TW (3) 

•pa aaoqaw !*»»* •a«««b«ii (x) TP*b «ia pn PpnBH 'zl 

•(pa auMOJg) apTano-I-iWPxai iw»«qann iptin pomH ‘IL 

•aaaad T»P*a<kiI‘TPa'»S-T-'i»*»H tupaanH js’llY »t«ll ‘IT^H *0 L 

•aaniawfT uapajed trj aaxpnqs «a ‘wbbh IP»H *89 

•£261 'imaa JO asjBniu apBV v^psH 'qW*H '89 

•qromji TPBVS «T»»q8«A-I-aTcjaH ' L 9 
•oaqqw I" uiCbz i^ipatio *99 
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jo aauCqu pus Xpasoad ‘opzo^aqa a in bo boo safe mpapetS *S9 
•ajnqwaqn isiBJSd TBq»nn ajj iinpqv ‘pwunmqnH tub US 'V 9 
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mqqBTTV *1113X131 8v»d T.moo TBq8a« a in ** 
i^njaia^TT pub a2Bti2BBi is jaaad jo Xxotbtu V 
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iinpqV psraLaqnii 4 T«»qD *39 


•pu-qpB£> orisy *J:T3usxv-T-^eeonu qBuiepebnji ljBjqsv qj:p*n *i£l 
•IS6I "«tt«*TC •TnTVH-T“%XTW*>PTP«»mBi(BH *931 
*brt twitf uBqa(piBnw *92x 

“2861 jo UBiqoad sqj. •* ‘jCunn -*gx 

•SH •i*hbboxb3xn iqBjHiajjxxBH iiqsonn -ggi 


*9061 BJOqBjx pms# p9)uuj ( 2 ) 

•S« OBnqj?uTS qBtvpBA (x) 

•JXunn-T-BqBai UTunUTSSI 

„ •siBad djoqsxi 

*s T 0A e 'TPwqaBS P®nitflr mT®MS ‘TU®HL-I-JXV 1 PTPPBfnn *X3X 

*TW P® butxobq ‘a s*h sax ‘•^BqdjXBO tainfl *031 

•SJI , Ttpn®2-T“Uxnw-’T-8^ui *jqomBZ-l~axnn *etx 


*6V6I ‘XoqoiBxei 

U»J os xq^ruaBj oa p»anqxaa%B 

Tn u.a.fa^i . |U »A» P »a « a« fl „ Tq p,..** >gu 

•®6T *»TPui uwtBon jo m%iA u?tjbj 3 v ipubtbuoh » in 

•PU •wnisa*, TT TWfuBa j 0 Axo%t T n r itfuiS wqo H . 9TI 

•P* U8aq»x •»j Mn « In artj sbq ipuB* Blci 4 th -gn 


n>mu p«B ^noqoaiBH ••«, ** -^tbi jo 0ouBB.TBu.aiJ .„ T 

**“* T*tn.„ * C4i •— t ‘TPa«.H - m 

* TP*oi <r*Ttnpciy -UBTO.H npa n WI T b. oigfg itphobh . gn 
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0^61 'OBTiqns QO ••nuxifuo'i 9 £o\ 

•®X0A z # oiX8I jo XSoxojoos #iu •jUb’J -qqx 

•pear -a-o ••^naBasau usxsjsd ixmi -gox 

•mi -Aw. jo bbobu uo Mnw . T v ,. M . B u# ^ TBfI #WI 
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•tV 6 I •TH«XI-T-U‘W iXanqpnouoXou *091 
•ifrSl *uopuoT •■pnTO Xnmyi jo BBXdT»aT-*d «v *1 ‘•pj«HOW. ‘fiST 

•OTJ«a*qa jo XqaosoxiW *v , l‘«pJBtpTajp8SI 
•ecei 'BBTOTiTao t*ono*JM «v *i ‘■pjbiwth *4st 

'l£Bl ••xAs 3 boj a qan8a& «h ‘pbbh *9St 

‘XqBjauon T»1 » JJO t>U0 »‘uc»axx*BH , gsX 

•(pojaBd bn f tbs jo 

BfBiCtBUB Bin *oj) (TObl 'H *JQ Aj -p») Jt«p«S iniqiH •'ppuB»«H >ST 
U®US ‘vm iCq *p* |l>01 *Q*d TPTU»»U-T-i»qn»*nJl »UKi-pr>-PTqBWH *CST 


>001 'BlAfi until *891 

11,61 "••xoqB'I 

TOX! jo nvartroG • <© jo aoxiBXiaxupiipB Biy, **a*H ‘I ‘tiplwnS *XffX 
(ubji) *ii *toa (»TPUI) *1 *X<>a «t»TW»H»«IB ‘TaPMBb *09t 


nrr* 


• •* — -m 


V*H n, JTH * mt& , m 

™ r** --n xm 

•PB WO* XI vng nW&BHu ' 5 »l 

•lBqo»i« o»q2 .g,,^ p,^ * -**x 

'0031 *ejoq»xx ™«»u * Tn *^ ’**x 

• -<■>-« -»* ■” 
•wv wiai. _ 1 

w ■** ™ * — » * •« 


•TM«XX-T-BW «>Cxnqpn0H0iC0H *091 
‘L*Sl ’uopuoi -MTonK) iCnunri JO Beid-povd «V *1 ‘Bpjaqpxy. '6ffT 

•OTJO*aqa jo XqdosoxTRd 1 *V •l‘Bpj8qoTW89X 
•0E6I 'bbtoviTJO TSOROBjjj iy *i ‘apjBqpTH ‘LSI 
’issi 'otAb bbojo iffTxaua ih ‘pB*a -951 
•XtpjauoH teat* pxo %v»JiQ uiubass «‘noetrpx»«H'SSX 

•(pc-piad bnfx*S jo 

BTBXtBOB Bio aoj) (TB^bi •* -OG JCq -pa) Jnp»s an %Bqay • Tpus*^a >SX 
'(TJ®« *qnn Ai *pa |Ml *a*<I TPWB»H-X- 0 »<mBRnR WTu-pn-PTqBBH *£SX 

>061 *aX^S ‘«#T0X»H *8SX 

'»M *MOi|Bn 

‘iqtaa jo aaoiwiinB aqj jo uoTia.neTaw» ant "I ‘WBjWifc >SX 

(ubj x) -IX *T0A (BTPOI) ’I ‘TOA qaiaban^axa «b*JTJI ‘lopuab *051 

•qTBfV Xn JBqiBH tazjpH XW»& *flW 
•aqaawj w»H ‘XTT»b *8PX 

'EM vaipunn ibzxxh XT*»0 ’L¥l 
•T»p«a wmbb '1 ‘bbjth *m»6 *9K 
•pa bjoirtS TBABJI >BBbna maw ‘xn»fc *9BX 
>Bqj»ts saxo 'weBa paanqmt ‘tj»b 5 •*px 
*0061 •aaoqaw X»»»JI 'WWi Xnoqaji maw‘Tn*b *CTX 

•TP8BS-T-onqJt86 iTUB*iT«*»i «Taa6 *an 
•WV <*T« J«d jo iCBAana V isdod *XPX 
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■TTBqrtB'a «WBH anpq^ pjACBS Xq -pa -qawii ibobXtE ‘TtWI xnw»Wi 'BEX 

•pa TXT, JfBJaqnii ’8 

•pa TUT**»b *X 'VXBOBii .iaqat© «TP«uv T«»«Til *Z£X 
•XP61 •BapTjqnao -aqaav atp jo Xjoiaxq Aibjb^tX V •uoaxoqow - 9EX 
•auzaqo jo pnmqoA bbtxt 6 jo s aap pbb qjTX »«tt «-«i *11 ‘nrzajj 'sex 

•pa uBttj»D -qomaji objbs Mwaanqx JT«»N ’PEX 
(•q p aae iTwaR-T-J8aqav-T-»T»fi)S/l >8Bqaunn •TuapauiBK bjtbbk *eex 

(•I • xoa ) *gi6l * Aqaoe 

•aj, 3ts aamajaari (®TXBnn) boxbor uo wuanxjux uapnaji luaarpiau ‘ggx 


•(pa *jajaqos ) B-iainna-T-qsiT-rai ipjRBqBJBR *iei 

•SH T^nqrz sqejSBjj *OEX 
'9MI 

•pwqijWTTV n»*j8TqBn;s •(•aoajd wojd jo ftOJ%09X99 Vf * 0 ?' 
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